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THE ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 


A Measure to Promote the Marketing of Certain Securities. 


"THE bill for amending the National 

Banking Act, introduced in the 
United States Senate on Jan. 7 by Sen- 
ator Nextson W. Atpricu of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, was published in 
full in the January number of this 
MaGazine (page 99). 

In its original form the bill provided 
for the addition of $250,000,000 to the 
present national bank circulation, 
amounting to $600,000,000, and by an 
amendment the permissible limit of the 
new kind of currency was raised from 
£250,000,000 to $500,000,000, thus 
giving us a possible total bank-note 
circulation of $1,100,000,000! 

This tremendous increase in the 
country’s volume of paper is to be al- 
lowed without any addition to the gold 
reserves of the banks. By cutting loose 
from a gold reserve, and tying the note 
issues to bonds whose supply may be 
increased almost indefinitely, the banks 
would at once enter upon the dangerous 
path of inflation. At present this 
danger is held in abeyance by the lim- 
ited supply of United States bonds, on 
which alone notes may be issued, and 
by the further restriction of note issues 
to the capital of the banks. The first 
of these safeguards is removed by the 
Aldrich Bill, which makes state, munic- 
ipal and railway bonds available as a 
basis for the circulating notes of na- 
tional banks, and the bill also removes 
the capital limitation and provides for 


1 


an issue of notes equal to the capital 
and surplus. 


Wovutp Foster SrecuLaTion IN 
Stocks. 


The inflation which would almost 
certainly follow the enactment of the 
Aldrich Bill would be confined chiefly 
to stock speculation. At present the 
most effective check upon speculation 
of this kind is the occasional rise in 
the rate on call loans, the figure some- 
times going above 100 per cent. The 
currency which the Aldrich Bill pro- 
vides for is to be taxed at the rate of 


‘six per cent. a year, which would per- 


mit its issue for speculative purposes. 
Thus the inflation of the prices of se- 
cnrities dealt in on the Stock Exchange 
would be encouraged by the Aldrich 
Bill. 

On the other hand, the currency pro- 
vided for in this bill would be of little 
or no assistance to the legitimate com- 
merce of the country, for the reason 
that the rate for commercial loans 
rarely goes above six per cent., and 
that being exactly the tax imposed on 
the new kind of currency, it would not 
be issued to meet the needs of cur- 
rency for commercial purposes, but 
would only be issued when the demand 
for money or credit for speculative 
purposes had run the interest rate up 
to an abnormal figure. The Aldrich 
Bill, whatever its purpose, would give 
us a currency of no use to legitimate 
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business transactions, but of benefit to 
stock speculators only. 


Nor a Crop-Movine CurrENcY. 


No currency taxed as high as six per 
cent. can be of any service in furnish- 
ing the additional circulating medium 
that may be required to harvest and 
market the crops. This tax would, of 
course, have to be paid by the bor- 
rower, and when added to the rate paid 
for loans, the cost of the new currency 
would be so high as to make it of no 
use to farmers and the buyers of grain. 
To provide for harvesting and market- 
ing the crops is one of the most legiti- 
mate functions of banking, and to 
penalize it with a tax of six per cent. 
would be aiming a direct blow at the 
production and exchange of commodi- 
ties. The extra demand for currency 
io move the crops is in no sense an 
“emergency” calling for the employ- 
ment of extraordinary devices. This 
demand occurs with unfailing regular- 


ity, and its duration and extent can be 
calculated, in the light of experience, 
with substantial exactness. 


AGAINsTt THE SoutTH AND WEsT. 


This measure is directly antagonistic 
to the interests of the South and West 
—sections where there is supposed to 
be an especial need for additional sup- 
plies of bank notes at certain seasons 
of the year. The banks of these sec- 
tions hold but a comparatively small 
amount of the bonds which the bill per- 
mits to be employed as a basis of the 
increased circulation. Moreover, if the 
banks should buy such bonds as a pre- 
liminary to issuing notes, it would not 
only fail to afford their communities 
any relief, but would actually aggra- 
vate the local distress. A bank would 
have to buy $100,000 worth of bonds 
in order to issue $75,000 in notes. In- 
asmuch as it would have to pay a 
premium for the bonds, there would be 
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a still further cost to be added to the 
investment. Thus, instead of adding tu 
the volume of currency in its own lo- 
eality, a bank taking out circulation 
under the Aldrich Bill, if it must first 
buy the bonds, would actually reduce 
it. On the other hand, if the bank 
owned the bonds, and hypothecated 
them for notes, it would be taking thai 
much from the funds held to secure the 
payment of its deposits, and pledging 
the securities for other additional lia- 
bilities. 


ExrravaGANce Encovpr- 
AGED. 


MuNICciIPAL 


A bond-secured currency of the kind 
provided for in the Aldrich Bill would 
encourage the creation of municipal in- 
debtedness, and thus be an incentive to 
extravagance. It would further add tv 
investments by banks in bonds repre- 
senting fixed capital, instead of confin- 
ing their resources to commercial paper, 
representing a liquid form of assets. 
Bonds run for long periods, and are 
subject to rapid and sometimes extreme 
fluctuations, while commercial paper is 
either payable on demand or runs for 
short terms only, its value being also at 
par, except in comparatively rare cases 
where the maker fails. Bank deposits 
being largely payable on demand, it is 
necessary that the banks, in order to be 
always in a position to meet their obli- 
gations promptly, should have their as- 
sets chiefly in the form of short-time 


paper. 


Boarp or Conrrot CREATED. 


The Aldrich Bill as originally of- 
fered placed the regulation of the vol- 
ume of this new currency in the hands 
of a board composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Treasurer of the 
United States. By an amendment this 
power of regulation was lodged in a 
single individual-—-the Secretary of the 
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Treasury. This deprives the Comp- 
troller of the Currency of a large part 
of his supervisory power over the 
banks. Furthermore, no board or in- 
dividual can possibly possess the knowl- 
cdge essential to determine as to how 
much currency may be required at a 
given time. As was very wisely said by 
tlhe late President James A. Garfield: 
“There never did exist on this earth a 
body of men wise enough to determine 
by any arbitrary rule how much cur- 
rney is needed for the business of a 
great country.” And yet this is what 
this board will attempt to determine. 
It is not inconceivable that such a board 
would be subject to undue control by 
the pressure of great financial inter- 
ests, and the possibilities in this direc- 
tion would be multiplied by vesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury alone with 
this discretionary power. 


May Ac@ravate Hoarpine or Casi. 


It is by no means certain that a flood 
of improperly-secured bank notes is- 
sued in a real or supposed emergency 
would have the effect of allaying dis- 
trust. Bank notes issued in too great 
a volume, especially if they are not re- 
lated to a reserve of gold, and directly 
redeemable in that metal, may serve to 
increase distrust and cause a further 
hoarding of gold and other forms of 
cash. 


Favors Bonp SynpIcarTEs. 


The Aldrich Bill, if it becomes a law, 
will work in favor of bond syndicates 
and Wall Street speculation and 
against the interests of the great agri- 
eultural sections of the country, and 
will further fasten upon our banks the 
evils of a bond-secured currency. In 
fact, it would seem to be more accurate 
to designate this as a bill for increasing 
the marketability of certain securities 
than to call it a currency bill. 
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The National Bank Act was con- 
fessedly enacted for aiding the sale of 
Government bonds, and though the act 
introduced a wrong principle into our 
bank-note currency system, it was ex- 
ensed by the emergency then confront- 
ing the Government. By permitting the 
banks to issue their notes, against a 
pledge of the bonds, they were virtual- 
ly enabled to force the bonds upon 
their depositors in the shape of bank 
notes. If any currency should ever be 
issued under the Aldrich Bill, the ef- 
fect would be the same, only the bonds 
whose marketability would be increased 
would be those of states, municipalities 
and railways instead of obligations of 
the United States. Whatever a Govern- 
ment may find it expedient to do in 
time of stress to enhance the value of 
its own securities, no possible justifica- 
tion can be urged for a policy designed 
to stimulate the sale of municipal and 
corporate securities. 


Otuer Aspects OF THE BILL. 


There are some aspects of this bill 


to which it is unpleasant to refer. The 
whole measnre has an appearance of in- 
sincerity. It looks like a feint made 
to confuse opinion and to distract at- 
tention from some other plan not yet 
ievealed. Are the promoters of a cen- 
tral bank merely marking time with the 
Aldrich Bill? 

On the other hand, if the bill is in- 
tended as a genuine piece of legisla- 
tion, it bears some features that may 
well cause grave concern. If the act 
ever becomes operative it will afford 
large possibilities of profit to those who 
exercise control of banking resources, 
enabling them to purchase bonds 
through the banks, and the latter can 
work the bonds off on the people in 
the shape of bank notes. 

By placing the regulation of the 
emergency currency in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury a power will 
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be given to one man that is positively 
dangerous. Should the Secretary be a 
man of inexperience in financial affairs, 
however good his intentions, he would 
de more or less subject to the influence 
and control of powerful financiers who 
would take care to have the emergency 
currency issued at such times and in 
such manner as would promote their 
own special interests. 


UnsounD IN PRINCIPLE. 


The Aldrich Bill is entirely wrong in 
principle in basing bank notes upon 
bonds representing fixed investments 
instead of upon commercial paper rep- 
resenting the liquid assets of the banks. 
Our financial institutions probably have 
already in their resources a greater 
proportion of the first-named class of 
securities than is consistent with the 
best interests of commercial banking, 
and the Aldrich Bill offers them a di- 
rect incentive to commit themselves stil! 
further in the wrong direction. 


Higu-Hanpep Metnuops INVOKED. 


The implied threat to pass this bill, 
in defiance of public opinion, to “jam” 
it through the House contrary to cus- 
tomary modes of procedure—despite 
the fact that there is no urgent need of 
currency legislation—will cause general 
astonishment. It is to be hoped that 
opposition to the measure may become 
so strong that the folly of persisting in 
this determination will be realized by 
the leaders of the House. 


P ROPOSALS for insuring deposits 

in banks naturally suggest the 
inquiry, What is a bank deposit? The 
common view, of course, is that a bank 
deposit represents so much actual 
money, and that Mr. A., having de- 
posited his money in the First National 
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Bank, should, in case that bank fails, 
be entitled to receive his money at once 
without waiting for the slow course of 
realizing on the assets, and in the end 
possibly being compelled to receive only 
a percentage of his claim. 

If all deposits in banks represented 
so much actual money, the question of 
insuring them would be much more sim- 
ple than it is under existing circum- 
stances. 

Turning to the report of condition of 
the national banks on a recent date, we 
find under the head of “liabilities” the 
item “individual deposits,” $4,319,000.- 
000. Under the head of “resources” 
we find, “loans and discounts,” $4,678.- 
000,000. This comparative equality in- 
dicates what is well known—that the 
“deposits” of a bank are largely com- 
posed of proceeds of loans. It will be 
seen from these figures that if a bank 
were compelled to pay off all its de- 
posits at oncé it could practically do so 
if its borrowers would only pay their 
loans. 

The question arises, Why not insure 
bank loans instead of deposits? If a 
bank could be sure of the payment of 
its loans, it could easily meet its de- 
posit obligations. Except in the com- 
paratively rare cases where banks lend 
on collateral, they can never be quite 
sure that their loans are safe, even af- 
ter the exercise of every reasonable 
precaution. An honest man may sud- 
denly turn out to be a rogue, and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds and 
rocks, land thieves and water thieves— 
in short, all the innumerable chances of 
accident, disaster and consequent loss. 

On the other hand, a depositor has 
the choice of many institutions of large 
capital and of known standing. He 
may pick and choose, and indeed may 
get along without a deposit in any bank. 

This inequality of position between 
the bank and the depositor would seem 
to make it just as reasonable for the 
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banks to demand that a tax should be 
placed on loans, and a guaranty fund 
created to insure the prompt payment 
of all notes at maturity, as that they 
should be compelled to contribute to a 
fund insuring the payment of deposits. 
In either case the insurance would be 
a protection against the fallibility of 
human judgment. The failure to meet 
their loan obligations on the part of 
borrowers is what makes it impossible 
for a bank to pay its deposits. Why 
not impose the tax at the point where 
this responsibility originates? 

An undiscriminating tax on all de- 
posits would be inequitable. The de- 
posits that are the proceeds of loans 
might well bear the tax, since the de- 
positor has had the advantage of so 
much credit for use in his business. 
But if the deposit represents so much 
actual money put into the bank, the de- 
positor in this instance has not bor- 
rowed from the bank but has made a 
loan to it. Why should he be taxed to 
insure the return of that loan? His 
money would be lent out (chiefly in 
the shape of credits, of course) to bor- 
rowers, and why should they not be the 
ones to pay the tax rather than the de- 
depositor who furnishes the funds to 
make the loans? 

When the franchise, capital, surplus, 
undivided profits, dividends, deposits 
and loans of banks are all taxed, a 
happy solution will have been found 
for a problem that now vexes the mind 
of many a progressive statesman. 


HE facility with which bank stock 
may be bought and sold has been 
the source of many grave abuses in 


banking. When a speculator decides 
that it would be to his advantage to get 
control of one or more banks, he sets 
about buying the stock, through brok- 
ers or openly, until he has obtained 
a majority of the shares. He then 
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elects a board of directors who will 
choose officers to carry out whatever 
plans he may have formed for exploit- 
ing the bank in carrying on his various 
schemes. 

The recent bank runs and failures 
in New York were caused by the en- 
trance into the management of several 
banks of men who were considered ob- 
jectionable. It was the attempt to 
eliminate these men from the banking 
field that brought about the catastro- 
phe. As often happens, several insti- 
tutions that were not under the con- 
trol of these men became involved in 
the difficulty. 

One of the most notable cases of the © 
wrecking of a bank by a change of 
management was that of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Logan H. Roots, well known as a 
banker and politician, was president of 
the bank for many years, and the 
directors reposed such confidence in him 
that he practically managed the bank’s 
affairs. So long as Colonel Roors re- 


_mnained president, the bank prospered. 


But a change in control took place, and 
H. G. Auuis was elected president. The 
same trust which the board had reposed 
in the former president was continued, 
but not with the same result. AL.is 
made large loans to corporations in 
which he was interested, and the bank 
soon became insolvent. 

The ease with which any one so dis- 
posed may obtain a dominating inter- 
est in a bank, provided he has sufficient 
money, leads to the inquiry whether it 
would not be a wise policy to surround 
the sale of bank stock with a few prac- 
This is a matter 
which concerns not only the public but 
the directors and stockholders of banks 
who may be called on to make good the 
losses sustained through the operations 
of the sky-rocket style of financiers 
who use banks as counters in their 
gambling games. To keep gamblers 


tical safeguards. 
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and speculators from obtaining control 
of banks would prevent mischief far 
more effectually than the present policy 
of eliminating them only after they 
have put the bank in a position where 
its solvency is endangered. 


WHENEVER a panic occurs it is 

customary to attribute it to 
speculation, which may or may not 
be, in all cases, the correct diagno- 
sis of the disease. But admitting that 
speculation frequently leads to a panic, 
who is responsible? That many men, 
perhaps the majority, are prone to 
speculation is well known, and to alter 
this almost universal trait in human 
nature would be a very large under- 
taking. But speculation can not be 
carried on without banking assistance, 
and the responsibility for speculation, 
and therefore for panics—if it be ad- 
mitted that panics are caused by specu- 
lation—must be shifted from the some- 
what indefinite speculator to the banks 
that furnish the means which enable 
the speculator to carry on his opera- 
tions. 

That this responsibility for the 
abuses of speculation is not clearly per- 
ceived may be seen from the following 
extract from an address by ALEXANDER 
Gixsert, president of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, delivered 
before the annual banquet of Group 
VIIE. of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York city, on the evening 
of January 27. Speaking of the late 
financial crisis, Mr. G1iLBert said: 


“The Stock Exchange was prosper- 
ous all the time. The big operators, the 
pools and the syndicates, were carrying 
the stocks which they had been gather- 
ing for two or three years at advancing 
prices and in the face of ruinous money 
rates. You can recall the whirl and 
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the buzz and the bewildering sensations 
in the fall of 1906 as the ticker reeled 
off its story of advancing prices in th« 
face of ruinous money rates, 50, 75 and 
100 per cent. for money—and all the 
time unseen hands were manipulating 
the stock market and prices went up 
higher and higher.” 

We repeat that this stock booming 
could never have reached the dimen- 
sions it did, nor could the prices of se- 
curities have been abnormally inflated 
as they were, without the help of the 
banks. 

Is it not a confession of incompetence 
—or of something worse—to admit, as 
the banks must admit, that they allowed 
this rampant speculation to be carried 
to a point where it endangered their 
own safety and threatened destruction 
to the whole credit fabric of the coun- 
try? As President Giisert said, it can 
not be asserted that Stock Exchange 
speculation was the cause of the panic, 


though it undoubtedly was a contrib- 
utory cause and greatly aggravated a 
situation already sufficiently bad. 

We have not that degree of aversion 
for stock speculation that the Arch- 
Enemy of mankind is said to entertain 


for holy water. Within certain limits 
speculation is harmless, and may even 
be beneficial. But when it is carried 
to the exireme, as it has been here in 
New York for some years, it becomes a 
menace to business stability. The sud- 
den and enormous shrinkage of prices 
alone causes widespread disturbance, 
often verging on panic. 

A bad currency system and the prac- 
tice of redepositing bank reserves make 
it easier for the banks to aid in the 
speculative orgy. But, after all, are 
these excuses not more or less puerile? 
Ne bank that is properly managed will 
allow a pernicious currency system to 
taint its portfolio with questionable 
loans, nor will it engage in any opera- 
tions which may be fraught with dan- 
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ger to itself or to the community to 
which it also owes a duty. And so far 
as the redeposited reserves are con- 
cerned, the city banks eagerly bid for 
them and pay interest on them so that 
they may have additional funds with 
which to feed the monster of specula- 
tion. 


R. GILBERT, in the address 

above referred to, made a strong 

plea for conservative banking, of which 

he himself is a well-known representa- 
tive. On this point he said: 

“Well, we have learned some things. 
The panic has not been in vain and 
perhaps it is worth all that it has cost. 
We have learned some things which we 
thought we knew before, but which we 
must have forgotten. The good, old- 
fashioned conservative axioms which 


had been handed down to us from gen- 
eration to generation had nearly been 


swept aside by the impetuous invasion 
of modern ideas which came in with the 
beginning of the new century; but one 
thing we have learned which we must 
never forget and which we must take 
advantage of now, namely, that there 
is no new modern way of doing the 
banking business which is any improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned conservative 
way handed down to us by our fathers. 
A man may boast himself of being a 
modern banker in contradistinction to 
the old-time banker with his old-fash- 
ioned conservative humble views. He 
may, by paying interest on deposits, 
run up a deposit line of twenty or 
twenty-five times his capital, and he 
may expand his loan account in‘ propor- 
tion upon securities not wisely selected, 
not selected so much with regard to 
quality as with regard to profit; but 
such a man has only to pass through 
one such panic as 1893 or 1907 to learn 
that he is not doing what is best cal- 
culated to promote conservatism in the 
banking community.” 
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This is an indirect condemnation of 
the methods we have been criticising. 
The conclusion of the matter would 
seem to be this: That the associated 
banks of New York are to be commend- 
ed for trying to eliminate speculators 
from the control of individual banks; 
that their work would be still more 
laudable if they would at once put in 
force such rules among members as 
would prevent the banks collectively 
from fostering that speculation which, 
in individual instances, is deemed so 
reprehensible. 


O*E of the popular magazines for 

February contains a_ tear-com- 
pelling article by an ex-Great Reformer 
on “Why I Gave Up the Fight.” This 
self-constituted antagonist of ‘The 
System” gives up because—‘“the people 
grinned!” They refused to regard the 
white feather which he now shows as 
an oriflamme of war to be blindly and 
courageously followed wherever it 


might lead. When the plume was 


frantically waved and the shouts of 
their leader became more and more 
vociferous, they refused to get excited, 
but stood by—‘“and grinned!’ There- 
fore are they “gelatine-spined shrimps,” 
“saffron-blooded apes.” 

This disposition of Americans to grin 
at the antics of self-constituted reform- 
ers is one of the clearest signs of na- 
tional sanity. The people know well 
enough when to be serious, and they 
very quickly “size up” a reformer. Be- 
cause, in this instance, they have mere- 
ly grinned, it may not be entirely safe 
for “The System” to be lulled into a 
position of security. The grins may 
have been provoked by the antics of 
the reformer, not by indifference to 
real abuses. 

Great leaders are not so easily van- 
quished. It is even suspected, in this 
case, that instead of the people being 
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“spineless shrimps,” the shoe is on the 
other foot. Is the Great Reformer, 
after ali, only a lath painted to look 
like iron? It must be that he is pigeon- 
livered and lacks gall to make oppres- 
sion bitter, or long before now he would 
have fatted all the region kites with 
“The System’s” offal. 

' Reformers come and go, but the in- 
fluences making for the betterment of 
the conditions of human existence move 
steadily, irresistibly forward. They 
are unwearied and patient—never in a 
hurry, knowing they can well afford to 
wait. Those who are worthy to aid, 
however humbly, the progress of these 
influences---in so far as they may be 
either helped or hindered—have no 
concern for popular indifference or con- 
tempt. They accept defeat uncomplain- 
ingly. To have wrought nobly is for 
them sufficient reward. They know 
that the event is in other hands. 


GECRETARY CORTELYOU, in re- 

sponse to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, presented to that body on January 
29 a defense of his course in endeavor- 
ing to relieve the monetary strain dur- 
ing the recent panic. The Secretary 
contends that his issue of Panama 
bonds and of three per cent. certificates 
of indebtedness did not violate the law. 
Possibly no court would decide other- 
wise, since the executive department of 
the Government is vested with a large 
amount of discretion. After all, it 
seems to be a matter of conscience. If 
Secretary Corretyov believed, despite 
the fact that there was over $200,000.- 
000 in the banks belonging to the 
Treasury, that it was “necessary” to 
sell bonds to procure funds to build the 
Panama Canal, instead of withdrawing 
the funds from the banks, his discre- 
tion can not be questioned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the bonds were 
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issued to stimulate the issue of national 
bank circulation, because Secretary 
Cortetyovu, contrary to most men who 
have given the subject any serious 
thought, believed that such stimulation 
was needed. 

Again, if the Secretary thought that 
despite this large Treasury balance 
with the banks it was “necessary” to 
borrow money with which to meet cur- 
rent expenditures, his peculiar exercise 
of executive discretion can hardly be 
questioned. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that these certificates were real- 
ly issued, not to procure funds with 
which to meet current expenditures, but 
because the Secretary could not, or dare 
not, withdraw the funds of the Gov- 
ernment on deposit with the banks. 
With these explanations, it ought to be 
very clear why the Secretary can ex- 
cuse the issue of bonds “for canal pur- 
poses” and the issue of the debt cer- 
tificates “to meet current expenditures.” 

His apology for his course from a 
financial standpoint is less open to 
criticism. The Secretary very justly 
says that while the situation was so 
strained, and with the banks, merchants 
and others doing their utmost to re- 
lieve the tension, it would have been 
unwise for the Treasury to have pur- 
sued an opposite course by withdrawing 
funds from the banks and thus aggra- 
vating the stringency. Had he taken 
that course he would have been cen- 
sured, and not without reason. 

But the Secretary neglects to state 
what is historical: That the conditions 
which bred the panic were fostered—if 
not created—-by the policy of himself 
and his predecessor in pouring funds 
into the money market, in artificially 
stimulating bank circulation, and thus 
promoting that wild speculation which 
helped bring on the crash and increased 
its severity. 

Mr. Corretyov, in the brief time he 
has held the Treasury portfolio, has 
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had a thankless job. His appointment 
to the office was regarded by many of 
the friends of the President as a mon- 
umental mistake. That feeling has 
grown with time. Even for a man who 
has a large experience in _ practical 
finance, the post of Secretary of the 
Treasury is no sinecure. A novice in 
‘inancial affairs is pretty sure to find 
the position an uncomfortable one in 
such seasons as that through which we 
lave lately passed. 

While Secretary Cortetyov has not 
shown any capacity for administering 
the Treasury Department beyond what 
might have been expected at the time of 
his appointment, we are not disposed to 
blame him for the lack of wisdom dis- 
played in the recent panic. 

The fact is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is attempting the impossible 
-—the regulation of the money market. 
When the law takes this burden from 
his shoulders much of the reason for the 
Long 


present criticism will disappear. 
custom has made the Secretary think 
himself a much greater man than he is 
—greater, indeed, than any man can 


be. 


N a paper on “Currency Reform” 
in the December number of the 
“Journal of Political Economy,” Pro- 
fessor J. Laurence Laveuuin, of the 
University of Chicago, says: 

“To allow the banks to increase their 
own evidences of debt will not increase 
their reserves of lawful money nor their 
ability to lend.” 


By “evidences of debt” Professor 
LaveHitn means bank notes. We do 
not believe his statement to be entirely 
correct. It is not only eonceivable but 
highly probable that the increase of 
bank notes would displace an equal 
amount of legal-tender money in hand- 
to-hand circulation, and that a consid- 
erable part of the money so displaced 
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would find its way into the banks where 
it would be used for reserve purposes, 
thus enabling the banks to increase their 
loans. And, furthermore, a bank that 
could increase its notes, under a proper 
system of issue—that is, without first 
having to buy bonds costing more than 
the notes it is permitted to put in cir- 
culation—would certainly be able to in- 
crease its ability to lend in all cases 
where the borrower preferred to take 
notes instead of book credits. 


OULD the country’s banking re- 
serves be effectually utilized in 
times of panic, much of the disaster 
incident to these periods might be avoid- 
ed. Bank reserves are like the reserves 
of an army—of but little use unless 
available at the point of attack. But 
with our scattered independent banks 
there are so many points of attack that 
any effective concentration of reserves 
with a view to their employment when 


_and where needed has been difficult. 


The trouble arises from the fact that 
every bank, at a time of panic, con- 
stantly stands in fear of attack and 
acts in accordance with its fears. The 
reserves of the banks are thus scattered 
to the four winds, but the attack may 
occur in one locality only, or at most in 
but a few places. Undoubtedly, in the 
Iste trouble, if New York could have 
held its reserves in hand, or if it could 
have secured help from other centers 
where there was no distrust, the panic 
might have been checked at its out- 
break and without resorting to the cost- 
ly and questionable expedients that were 
employed both by the banks and the 
Government. What we actually saw 
was this: New York—which was prac- 
tically the only city where a dangerous 
weakness in the banking situation de- 
veloped—struggling to meet the de- 
mands of frightened depositors in some 
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of the local banks and trust companies 
and at the same time trying to respond 
to the demand for cash from all parts 
of the country. In reality events 
proved that New York was the partic- 
ular point that stood in need of help, 
and yet it was subjected to extraordi- 
nary demands on the part of banks that 
took counsel of their fears but were not 
in actual need of assistance. These de- 
mands greatly aggravated the situation 
in New York and no doubt multiplied 
the ill effects of the panic many fold. 

No one‘questions the right of a bank 
to recall its redeposited reserve at any 
time. When a general panic seems im- 
minent, it would take great courage for 
a banker to do otherwise. Yet it is 
equally clear that this practice of with- 
drawing reserves from points where 
there may be urgent need for them, only 
to lock them up for contingent uses, is 
a fatal weak spot in our banking sys- 
tem. That is the point where, in time 
of panic, our banking system fails, and 
where it must continue to fail. This 
being so, what is the remedy? 


GOLVENCY being assured, there is 
no reason why every bank in the 
country should not stand behind a bank 
that is subjected to a run. The ques- 
tion of solvency can be determined only 
after careful examination. This is be- 
ing provided for already by a number 
of the clearing-houses of the country, 
and when the practice is extended and 
when all banks in a reserve city become 
members of the local clearing-house, 
relief should be swift and sure for any 
bank that may be attacked by fright- 
ened depcsitors. Bank runs that are 
met by prompt payment of cash, to any 
extent, rarely last long. 
If this local aid which the clearing- 
houses can afford were supplemented 
by co-operation among all the clearing- 
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houses of the United States, it would 
hardly be possible for the country to 
go through such a childish exhibition of 
fear and panic as has lately been wit- 
nessed. 

The Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association might, 
it is submitted, carefully study this 
question, which is at least as important 
as the problem of whether the charge 
for collecting out-of-town checks shall 
be one-eighth of one per cent. or only 
one-tenth, and whether Hoboken and 
Kalamazoo shall be in the free zone 
while Skaneateles and Punxsutawney 
must pay. 


OVERNMENT regulation of the 
railroads was adversely criticised 
in an address by Exrisaun W. Sets at 
the banquet of certified public account- 
ants of New Jersey at Newark on the 
evening of January 20. He said that 
in the nineteen years since the passage 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act the 
railway mileage had increased only 
forty-nine per cent., while in the pre- 
ceding nineteen years the increase had 
been 253 per cent. To show that the 
act had been injurious, he proceeded: 
“Note now the figures showing the de- 
velopment of businesses which have not 
been hampered by that sort of Govern- 
ment regulation which hinders their 
management and frightens their invest- 
ors. National and state bank deposits 
increased from $1,737,000,000 in 1888 
to $6,941,000,000 in 1906, or in the 
enormous measure of 299 per cent.,” 
ete. 

This selection of the banks as repre- 
senting a kind of business unhampered 
“by that sort of Government regulation 
which hinders their management and 
frightens thcir investors” does not seer 
to have been particularly felicitous, see- 
ing that the banks, both national and 
state, are probably subject to a more 
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rigid governmental control than any 
other class of corporations. 

Perhaps the fact that the banks have 
flourished under such control while the 
railways have languished may be ex- 
plained when we remember that the 
banks have accepted and even welcomed 
Government regulation of their busi- 
ness. They might have taken an oppo- 
site course, and thus aroused public 
hostility, as some of the railways have 
done, but they adopted a more diplomatic 
policy, and we think a wiser one. They 
recognized what railway and other cor- 
porations do not always see. namely, 
that the good will of the public is a 
most valuable asset for any business 
whose prosperity depends upon public 
patronage. Even where a monopoly is 
enjoyed by a corporation, it can not 
afford to set the popular will at de- 
fiance, for if the people think they are 
not being fairly treated they will find 
a way of obtaining redress. Politicians 
have frequently sought to win votes by 
denouncing the banks, but these at- 
tempts to stir up prejudice have not met 
with much success. It is quite probable 
that if the railways had submitted a lit- 
tle more gracefully to the policy of 
public regulation, they would have dis- 
armed popular prejudice and found it 
easier to obtain a modification of any 
harshness in the existing laws or in 
their administration. 


DIREcTors of banks who neglect 
their duties, through ignorance, 
would not be troubled much if the doc- 
trine laid down in a Canadian legal de- 
cision, reported elsewhere in this num- 
ber, were made universally applicable. 
In excusing the directors who were de- 
ceived by the cashier, the court said: 


“The directors had no reason for 
doubting the fidelity of Johns (cashier) 
up to the final disclosure of his unauth- 
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orized and fraudulent conduct, and 
they can not be held responsible for 
failing to detect his misrepresentation; 
in fact, not one of them, as appears 
from the evidence, even if they had ex- 
amined the books of the bank, knew 
enough about the mode of keeping them 
to enable them to do so.” 


We can not, of course, presume to 
criticise the dictum of the learned 
judge from a legal standpoint. But 
great harm would result if this doctrine 
were made universally applicable. Cer- 
tainly, if the directors did not know 
enough about bookkeeping to get a 
clear idea of the bank’s condition from 
an examination of the books, it was 
their duty to employ some one who 
could have made the books intelligible 
to them. For the directors to place a 
blind reliance in the cashier, and then 
to be relieved of responsibility for his 
acts, was in violation of the moral obli- 
gation every director assumes, whatever 
it may have been from a legal point of 


view. 


HOROUOGH _ bank 
are provided for in a plan pro- 
posed by A. L. Darrow, cashier of the 
Fort Sutter National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Mr. Darrow’s plan, in 
brief, is to have the bank examined four 
times a year by four different commit- 
tees, chosen from among the bank’s 
stockholders. Such an examination, he 
holds, would be more satisfactory than 
if made each time by the same commit- 
tee. He also favors the publication of 
these examinations for the information 
of depositors. 

If examinations were made by com- 
mittees of stockholders, acting inde- 
pendently of the directors, the frauds 
which the latter sometimes conceal 
would be brought to light and the con- 
ditions leading to failure could be 
checked as soon as discovered. Mr. 


examinations 
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Darrow’s suggestions looking to exam- 
inations of this character are therefore 
entitled to careful consideration by all 
bankers who desire to reduce the 
chances of failure to a minimum. 

The proposal to publish the exami- 
nations—which has been made before 
—though possessing some merit, is not 
without serious drawbacks. It is one 
thing to let stockholders quietly know 
of any defects in the management of 
their bank, or of any conditions tend- 
ing toward a lessening of its solvency, 
but quite another thing to make those 
facts public. It may be urged, of 
ccurse, that if the fear of having these 
things made public were held up before 
bank officials as a penalty for the in- 
fraction of the principles of sound 
banking such infractions would be com- 
paratively unknown. This might be 
true; but, on the other hand, the chances 
are that some trivial fault in the bank’s 
management, if made public, would too 
often be made an excuse for starting a 
run, thus unnecessarily injuring a sol- 
vent bank and doing widespread harm. 
A great many shortcomings in the man- 
agement of a bank may be corrected 
without proclaiming their existence 
from the house-tops. 


OME differences between banking 

as it is practiced in Canada and in 

the United States have been emphasized 

by the recent liquidation of the Sov- 
ereign Bank of Canada. 

A correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post,’ writing from Mont- 
real, states that the banks belonging to 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association have 
assumed a tacit obligation to do every- 
thing in their power to prevent Cana- 
dian banking suffering any discredit 
with the public in the Dominion, or in 
the eyes of outside countries. 
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The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
is an incorporated body, and on the fail- 
ure of a bank is empowered to take 
charge of its affairs. Neither the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, the State 
associations, nor the clearing-houses in 
ihe United States have any such exten- 
sive powers. It might be better if they 
had. The bankers’ associations and th 
clearing-houses, through their nationa! 
and local organizations, could if they 
chose exercise a beneficial supervision 
over the banks of the United States. By 
far too great an extent the banks of 
this country seem not so much concerned 
about reproach attaching to their busi- 
ness as to their own institution. Mani- 
festly, were this spirit universal it 
would have the desired effect of raising 
the whole standard of banking. But 
with so many banks, representing good, 
bad and indifferent management, this 
ideal is unattainable. Too often the 
banks regard their own interests so nar- 
rowly that they lose sight of the harm 
they must suffer by an injury done to 
one of their competitors. 

The bankers’ associations and clear- 
ing-houses of the United States might 
profitably study the lessons to be 
learned by a proper regard for the es- 
prit de corps of banking as shown by 
the banks of our northern neighbor. 


"TRUST companies are probably in 

the banking business to stay, and 
any attempt to force these institutions 
to confine their transactions to purely 
trust company functions will fail. They 
must naturally expect to be compelled 
to keep the same reserves in their bank- 
ing departments as the banks keep, and 
they must also restrict their banking 
business to what are recognized as le- 
gitimate lines. Within these lines there 
will be found such latitude that the 
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trust companies need not complain of 
having their business circumscribed. 

As a matter of fact some of the trust 
companies have gone into promoting 
nd underwriting to an extent that has, 
:n some cases, entangled their deposits 
with enterprises from which banking 
should be kept free. Possibly the trust 
companies, from the very form of their 
organization, have felt that they were 
not bound to observe the same regula- 
‘tions as have been imposed upon the 
banks. But as it has become apparent 
that a trust company is only a bank 
with certain other functions added, it 
will be necessary for these institutions 
te be guided by the same rules as have 
been found essential to the safe con- 
duct of commercial banking. 

The trust companies of the United 
States have made an enviable record, 
which they stand in some danger of 
Insing if they do not speedily adopt 
measures to correct weaknesses that 
have been developed in the course of 
recent experiences. This fact is fully 
recognized by the leading trust com- 
pany officials, and they have frequently 
pointed out the necessity of putting 
prudent checks upon the operations of 
the more ambitious companies. 


RANCH banks are evidently not 
regarded with special favor by 
the Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, who recom- 
mends in his last annual report that 
whenever a bank or trust company 
opens a branch office the capital shall be 
increased by $100,000. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
capital of the banks and trust compa- 
nies, generally speaking, does not bear 
a large enough ratio to the deposits to 
meet the requirements of safety, and 
therefore no objection can be made to 
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a recommendation that seeks to remedy 
this defect. 

At the same time, the adoption of this 
rule would render nugatory one of the 
essential features of branch banking—- 
a multiplication of offices without any 
increase of capital. In other countries 


where banks have branches, the parent 
bank usually has a large capital, and 
it is not considered necessary that the 
capital should be increased as the num- 
ber of branches multiply. 


TUDENTS of monetary and bank- 
ing subjects will hear with satis- 
faction that the American Bankers’ 
Association has authorized the secre- 
tary of that organization to collect a 
library of financial literature. The field 
from which to choose a collection of 
books of this character is none too 
large. There are, it is true, many vol- 
umes in existence dealing with money, 


but comparatively few of them have any 


value except as curiosities. In the do- 
main of banking literature, the books 
are less numerous but the quality is 
higher. 

Some of the volumes that, apparent- 
lv, should constitute the foundation of 
a financial library are: complete files of 
the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Director of the Mint, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the reports 
of the supervising officers of banks in 
all the states and territories. Bound vol- 
umes of the proceedings of the state 
bankers’ associations, the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association and the journals 
of the various bankers’ institutes, and 
also complete files of foreign financial 
publications would be of permanent 
value. A collection of the state laws 
relating to state banks, trust companies 
and savings banks would also be highly 
serviceable to bankers and financial 
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students. Such a collection will be 
found very difficult to make. For in- 
stance, the banking law of New York 
is scattered through a number of stat- 
utes dealing with various subjects—in 
addition to the banking law proper, 
there are provisions relating to banks 
in the statutory construction law, the 
negotiable instruments law, the stock 
and in the penal 
code. A_ similar confusion doubt- 
less exists in most of the states. But 
while this confusion of laws makes the 
task of collecting such a library a diffi- 
cult one, it is an added reason why such 
a collection should be made. There 
ought “to be at least one place in the 
United States where all the banking 
Jaws of the country may be found. 

As banking approximates more close- 
ly to a learned profession, having its 
principles and laws to be studied like 
thuse of medicine and law, the need 
for studying these principles will be- 
come more urgent. In providing the 
means for supplying this demand the 
American Bankers’ Association has ex- 
ercised wise forethought, and manifested 
a progressive spirit. 


corporation law, 


"THE American Bankers’ Association 

has again brought forward its 
plan of currency reform, which will be 
urged upon the attention of Congress. 
This measure, which has been fully ex- 
plained in previous issues of the 
Magazine, while stopping short of a 
comprehensive reform of our bank-note 
and currency systems, may for that 
very reason stand a better chance of 
success than Mr. Fow.er’s more elab- 
vrate plan. 

The suggestions of the American 
Bankers’ Association merely contem- 
plate that the country shall now take 
a guarded step in the direction of a 
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credit currency. Doubtless after the 
tirst experience, it will be seen that in 
time the bond-secured circulation may 
be discarded altogether and its place 
taken by the credit notes. The plan 
really represents the well-known con- 
servative tendencies of the banking fra- 
ternity. Of course, students of the 
subject know that a credit currency, 
under proper safeguards, can be made 
absolutely safe; but the banks and the 
people would like to be “shown.” 

The multiplicity of plans and sug- 
gestions is very confusing. Essen- 
tially, however, it will be found that 
the contest is between those who believe 
in a bond-secured currency, the bonds 
to be lodged with the Treasury or other 
depositery, and those who are in favor 
of permitting the banks to issue notes 
on their general credit, further secured 
by a gold reserve and a safety fund. 
The “emergency” currency advocates 
will also demand a hearing. 

In view of the conflict of opinion, it 
might be best to postpone action for the 
present, referring the subject to a com- 
mission of experts. We do not fear 
the presentation of this matter to the 
people solely on its merits. There are 
those who deplore the public discussion 
of currency and banking questions as 
tending to unsettle business. But a far 
graver menace is to be found in hasty 
based 
If a 
thorough campaign of education is car- 
ried on among the people, they will let 


and_ ill-considered _ legislation 


upon inadequate information. 


Congress know, in unmistakable terms, 
what kind of currency legislation they 
desire. Besides, such a 
would no doubt lead to a better popular 
understanding of matters now some- 
what obscure and thus contribute, to an 
important extent, in shaping public 
opinion in favor of sound principles 
with respect to bank notes and currency 
and banking in general. 


campaign 
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HOSE who are advocating a cen- 
tral bank for the United States 
because France, Germany and Great 
Britain all have such an_ institution 
will not get much comfort from the re- 
marks made by Sir Feximx Scuusrer, 
president of the London Institute of 
Lankers, at the meeting of the institute 
on December 18. Among other things, 
Sir Feuix said: 

“Every nation now contemplates the 
banking systems of other countries, and 
considers whether they can not improve 
theirs by imitation and so on. I think 
this is a mistake. We must see what 
others are doing, but it is absolutely 
useless to try and introduce a system 
into one country simply and only be- 
cause it is successful in another coun- 
try. The more I think of it, the more 
I am convinced that each nation must 
find its own solution, must find the 
banking system that is in accordance 
with the habits and customs of its own 


people and its own financial and eco- 


nomic position. A stereotyped banking 
system all over the world would, I am 
convinced, be a mistake. Each nation, 
as each individual, must look after its 
own business itself.” 


Sir Friix Scuusrer, from his posi- 
tion as a banker and his keen observa- 
tion of affairs, is perhaps as well quali- 
fied to speak on this question as any 
man on either side of the Atlantic. He 
has most clearly seen what our advo- 
eates of a central bank have overlooked, 
namely, that all the people of the world 
do not have the same customs and the 
same institutions, and that the exist- 
ence of these differences is not a mark 
of inferiority. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
HE new building of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company has a 
whispering gallery. It is a popular 
feature, especially with the young men 
and maidens in the company’s employ. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


HE fine offices of the American 
Bankers’ Association, Hanover 
Bank Building, New York city, have 
undergone radical changes during the 
past few weeks, under the administra- 
tion of the new secretary, Fred E. 
Farnsworth, with the approval of Lew- 
is E. Pierson, chairman of the execu- 
tive council, and members of the ad- 
visory committee. They are now com- 
plete in every particular and modern 
in every respect, and thoroughly adapt- ° 
ed to the needs of the association, and 
in. keeping with its character and dig- 
nity. 

The general work-room has _ been 
subdivided, making a private office for 
Secretary Farnsworth and Assistant 
Secretary Fitzwilson. This leaves the 
large general office for the exclusive 
use of the members of the association 
and visitors. This latter room has been 
fitted up for a library and reading- 
room where will be kept on file the 
financial papers of the country. A desk 
has been provided for members which 
can be used for correspondence, and 
the association stenographers will be at 
the disposal of members who desire to 
send out letters when visiting the rooms. 

A new visitors’ register has been pre- 
pared so that all visitors are expected 
to register, and members visiting in 
New York can have their mail and tele- 
grams sent in care of the office. They 
can also have use of the association tele- 
phone when they wish to communicate 
with the banks or their friends; or, in 
other words, when members of the as- 
sociation visit New York, they will find 
a comfortable place to spend a portion 
of their time, if they desire, and it is 
hoped that they will avail themselves 
of these privileges. 

The offices have also been equipped 
with modern, up-to-date office appli- 
ances, thereby enabling the present 
force to expedite the work of the asso- 
ciation. 
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THE FOWLER BILL. 


Sound in Principle. — Probably Attempts Too Much. 


HE bill introduced in the House 

by Hon. Charles N. Fowler was 

published in full in the January num- 
ber of this Magazine (page 100). 

Its main feature consists of the sub- 

stitution of credit bank notes for those 

now secured by United States bonds. 


CoMMERCIAL Paper tHE TrvE Basis 
or A Bank CrircuLatTIon. 


As often pointed out in these pages, 
commercial paper-—that is, drafts drawn 
against products on their way from the 
producer to the consumer, or the prom- 
issory notes of farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants and others—is the true form 
of security for a bank circulation. Un- 
der proper regulations there is no good 
reason why a bank should not exchange 
its circulating notes for such security. 
It is the only form of security which 
is universal, and the producers of cot- 
ton and grain would be especially ben- 
efited by making their notes available 
2s a basis of bank-note circulation. As 
to the safety of such a note circulation, 
if based upon a further security of a 
gold reserve of 25 per cent., and with 
a proper system of redemption, there 
can be no question. The report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1906 
shows that since the beginning of the 
national banking system the national 
banks which have been placed in the 
hands of receivers had issued a total 
circulation of $27,628,108. During the 
existence of the national banks they 
have paid in taxes on circulation, $98,- 
730,906. So that if this tax had been 
applied to the payment of notes of 
failed banks—a very proper use for it 
—there would have been a_ surplus, 
after paying all the notes of failed 
banks, amounting to $71,102,798. This 
is on the assumption that the notes of 
the failed banks had been secured only 
by the tax. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the national banks that have 
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failed have paid 75 per cent.; or over, 
of the claims against them, so that the 
amount of notes to be paid out of the 
fund derived from the tax on circula- 
tion, if there had been no bond secur- 
ity, would be reduced to $6,907,027, 
and the surplus left over after paying 
these notes out of the fund mentioned 
would be increased to $91,823,879. 


MetTHop or REDEMPTION. 


This is worked out through a system 
of redemption agencies under a plan 
that seems calculated to effect the de- 
sired end. It has long been realized 
ihat the provision of an effective sys- 
tem of redemption constitutes one of 
the most difficult problems in changing 
to a credit currency. In Canada the 
redemption machinery is supplied by 
the branch banking system. But since 
the introduction of that system here is 
at the present time an impossibility, 
Mr. Fowler was compelled to provide 
a substitute for it. 


INsuRANCE or Deposits. 


While this is a principle to which 
we can not give assent—on grounds 
frequently stated in these pages—it is 
at least a debatable question whether 
it would not be expedient to provide by 
law for the safety of all bank deposits. 
By incorporating this provision in his 
bill, Mr. Fowler will secure for the 
proposal a full discussion. 


ExTeNvDING THE Score or NATIONAL 
Banks. 


National banks are authorized by 
the bill to transact a savings bank busi- 
ness and to execute trusts. Many of 
these institutions now have savings de- 
partments, and this would merely rec- 
ognize and legalize a practice that al- 
ready exists. By authorizing the na- 
tional banks to execute trusts they 
would not be subject to so much com- 
petition from trust companies. The as- 
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sumption of all functions exercised by 
trust companies is hardly compatible 
with purely commercial banking. 


RetirRING THE GRreEENBACKS. 


While the greenbacks have ceased to 
be a disturbing element in our cur- 
rency, there are substantial reasons why 
they should be converted into gold cer- 
tificates. This could be done without 
incurring any debt, and in a manner to 
avoid a disturbance of the volume of 
currency. 


Sus-Treasury Metuops. 


An important feature of the bill is 
that providing for the deposit of Gov- 
ernment receipts from day to day in 
the banks, and the use of checks by the 
Government in making payments — re- 
forms that are obviously demanded. 


An Omnisus BILL. 


Most of the criticism aimed at Mr. 
Fowler’s bill, by those who approve 
its main features, is that it attempts too 
much. But it at least brings forward 
important proposals for banking and 
eurrency reform, and places them in 
definite form so that they may be fully 
considered. 


Sounp IN PRINCIPLE. 


In its principal features —-the pro- 
vision for a credit currency, retirement 
of the greenbacks and _ bond-secured 
notes, the use of common-sense methods 
in handling the Government receipts 
and disbursements —this bill is un- 
doubtedly sound. It deserves to be 
carefully studied throughout, for it is 
not a makeshift measure, but a serious 
and honest effort to place our banking 
and currency. system on a safer and 
more scientific basis. 


FOR A CENTRAL BANK. 


January 15 Representative 
Fornes of New York introduced 


O° 
a bill to establish a central bank in 
Washington to be known as the United 
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States National Bank of America. The 
measure stipulates that the bank shal] 
have a capital of $100,000,000, of 
which the Government is to purchase 
three-fifths of the capital stock, the 
money for which is to be derived from 
the sale of $60,000,000 gold bonds. The 
remainder of the stock to be sold to na- 
tional banks at not less than par, and 
the premium, if any, to go to the cen- 
tral bank. 

The bank is to have twenty-five di- 
rectors, three of them to be the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Treasurer of 
the United States, and the other twen- 
ty-two to be elected by the stockhold- 
ers, each share of stock to have one 
vote. They are to be chosen for two, 
four and eight years and thereafter for 
six years, and are to meet at least once 
in ninety days. Those other than Gov- 
ernment officials are to receive salaries 
of $5,000 a year each. The bank is to 
participate in no syndicates or under- 
writing schemes, and no director is to 
be permitted to borrow from the bank. 

The bill provides for the issue of 
$100,000,000 of demand notes, payable 
in gold coin. Any chartered commer- 
cial bank with a surplus of not less than 
twenty-five per cent. of its capital stock 
by the deposit of approved securities 
may have these notes allotted to it up to 
the amount of ninety per cent. of the 
guarantee and the payment of a tax of 
one-eighth of one per cent. and inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent. The in- 
terest rate is graduated according to the 
amount of notes taken out. 

By a vote of twenty of the directors 
the amount of notes issued by the cen- 
tral bank may be increased to $400,- 
000,000. The bill provides that the 
bank shall pay a dividend of four per 
cent. to the stockholders and any earn- 
ings in excess of this are to go to what 
is known as a surplus gold fund. The 
charter of the bank is for fifty years, 
beginning September 1 next, and at the 
expiration of a half century may be re- 
newed by act of Congress. 





OBJECTIONS TO GUARANTEEING DEPOSITS. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


Ow, to the recent panic, there 

is much discussion of a law 
guaranteeing deposits. The idea seems 
to prevail with some that this will 
bring out the hoarded money at 
once, if enacted. In the State of 
Oklahoma a law has been passed to 
this effect. Other states are strongly 
agitating the question. With some 
bankers there is a belief that such a 
law will prevent panics. Many depos- 
itors, uneasy over recent conditions in 
the financial world, believe it will make 
their money perfectly safe. It is un- 
fortunate that an idea so directly op- 
posed to the spirit and well-being of 
the bank should find favor at such a 
time. It were much better considered 
in times far removed from the recent 
unpleasantness. 


Trust THE Basis or BANKING. 


In the first place, the law strikes at 
the very being of the bank. Trust is 
the basis of all banking and ever will 
be. Since the time of the earliest banks 
of deposit, before loaning was a part of 
the business, trust—confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the banker— 
was the prime requisite to all banking. 
It remains to-day the only legitimate 
bid for popular support. After these 
questions are settled in the mind of the 
would-be depositor, then are considered 
capital and surplus, the stockholders’ 
liability, the laws governing inspection, 
kinds of security, and all the safeguards 
which time and experience have de- 
manded in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. But now comes a measure which 
will put all banks on a par. Favorit- 
ism will be the only reason for seeking 
one more than another, since all being 
guaranteed by the state or nation, will 
be good. This is putting a premium on 
incompetency and rascality, since ex- 
perience and standing will count for 
nothing in the scale. 


Banks cannot exist and perform 
their present functions without this 
original trust. It must obtain between 
the depositor and the banker, as it does 
between the banker and the borrower. 

Again, to impose this tax upon abil- 
ity and honesty is a burden. The very 
thing to be desired in the business 
world is made the basis of the state’s 
interference, that stability of business 
conduct which invites confidence. And 
at once it must be seen that when all 
banks are alike, regardless of their cap- 
ital invested, or their personnel, there 
will be no particular confidence im- 
posed in any of them, the real seat of 
the confidence being transferred to the 
state or nation. 

To admit the state—and the term 
will be used in its broad sense, meaning 
the government, either state or nation- 
al—to this control of the business, is 
to pave the way for a complete inter- 
ference with its natural demands, based 
on the wants and needs of business, to 
which it now automatically responds. 
To do this without ownership is to in- 
troduce the same vicious principle that 
is at the present time, in many quar- 
ters, making capital odious to the peo- 
ple who cannot make the proper dis- 
tinctions in matters of the kind. - Bank- 
ing is based wholly and solely on the 
needs of business. It is the servant of 
all trade. It must be allowed that mo- 
bility which will make it amenable to 
the wants and needs of mankind 
through commerce. To allow too much 
state interference will destroy in the 
end this flexibility. 


Sucu a Law UNNECESSARY. 


If, as the statistics show, the law is 
admissible, because there have been so 
few failures that a tax will not be bur- 
densome, then it is an unnecessary law, 
and mixes government with business, 
which should be kept separate as far 
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as possible. The statistics relied on to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the law 
deny its right to enactment. 

The point of constitutionality has 
been raised against the law, and must 
eventually be tried out in the courts. 
It is certain that the compelling of 
bankers to make good their promises 
to pay to their customers, by insurance 
at the hands of the state, is an inno- 
vation, and works a hardship and a dis- 
crimination as compared with other 
kinds of business. 

Bankers who have been led by the 
recent stress to invent some way to keep 
the people from getting scared believe 
that the passage of such a law will help 
them to look after the methods of rival 
bankers. It is a fallacy. True, there 
are many measures, foreign to the in- 
surance idea, which are likely to be 
made part of the same law, measures 
which are intended to perfect banking 
methods, but at last it must be the state, 
under political control, and not the 
bankers of a state that will enforce 
these provisions. And if they were 
enabled to do anything, it would be by 
a system of spying and jealousy, which. 
in itself, is reprehensible as affecting a 
business perhaps the most honorable in 
its conduct of any. 


A Tax on THE Borrower. 


The tax, if levied, is proposed to be 
placed on the average daily deposits 
for a year, and assessed against the 
capital stock. Yet at the same time it 
is a tax on the borrower, since the cap- 
ital stock will never be allowed to be- 
come impaired, and the- bank has no 
source of income save the interest ex- 
acted on its loans, or practically none. 

When the banker takes care of the 
depositors’ money, safeguarding it 
against burglars, standing ready to pay 
it on notice by check (save perhaps in 
the unusual and unpreventable condi- 
tions of the past few months), he dis- 
charges his obligation for the use of 
that money. But in addition to this 
he hires the money, rents it from the 
owner, and therefore when he pays an 
extra sum to insure his own promise to 
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pay, backed by his capital and surplus, 
he gives something for nothing. 

At the present time the proposed law 
is an undigested one; its rightful pro- 
visions have not been thought out; it 
is the creature of a condition, which, as 
will be shown, it cannot cure. For this 
reason in practice, as well as in princi- 
ple, it must prove inadvisable. 

To stimulate the need for state in- 
spection by sundry requirements with- 
out providing adequate means to carry 
this on, is sure to be one effect of the 
law. The insurance fund is for the 
benefit of the depositor. But the fees 
for state inspection must come out of 
the banks or out of the general rey- 
enue fund. It is safe to say that here 
there is antagonism. 


Witt Not Sror Panics. 


The main reason offered, however, 
for the enactment of such a law is that 
it will stop a panic. The fallacy of this 
is apparent when it is understood that 
a panic is a‘lack of confidence in busi- 
ness conditions, and their immediate ef- 
fect on banks, that is widespread. As 
there are three times, and perhaps in 
too great prosperity as high as five 
times, as much money on deposit as 
exists in the country, the impossibility 
of the Government undertaking to pay 
depositors in full at a given time is 
clear. Therefore, if this cannot be 
done, men will rush to the bank in a 
scare, just as they have been doing. 
doubting, rightfully, the ability of the 
Government to make good under any 
guarantee deposit law. 

Again, banks deposit with banks, and 
when money is hoarded there occurs a 
situation such as we have lately wit- 
nessed. The Government insurance 
fund, being invested in bonds, would not 
be in available cash, and therefore the 
anomaly of a Government selling its 
bonds in a market for cash, when there 
is no cash to be had, would be wit- 
nessed. Good bankers estimate that in 
a panic, if there could be no limited 
payments, no cashiers’ checks and clear- 
ing-house certificates, at least one-third 
of all the banks must fail. At this 
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point the insurance fund would be of 
no avail. Unless it be as large as the 
deposits, an absurdity, and in cash in 
vaults, an impossibility. Therefore, 
the panic will come, being brought 
about by causes independent of banks, 
and the insurance fund would not stop it. 


CrEATEs CONFUSION. 


The banking business, being one 
great whole, all banks being intimately 
associated in their mutual trustfulness 
of each other and in their manner of 
doing business by drafts and checks, 
there cannot be a law as vital as this 
one, made by a few states,without cre- 
ating confusion. If made by the nation 
and not by the states, the same result 
ensues. At present there is a fear that 
one state will lose deposits to another 
if a similar law to the one enacted in 
Oklahoma be not passed. This is con- 
trary to the common-sense of banking. 
All the business accounts will stay at 
home, because these are the basis, to a 
large degree, of accommodations. The 


savings accounts, after being satisfied 
as to security, will seek the largest 


rate of interest. There need be no fear 
that deposits in any large quantities 
will seek a few states of the Middle 
West simply because there has been 
enacted an insurance law. But any- 
thing that adds to the confusion of the 
hanks, they being welded together by 
the needs of business into one chain, 
must be detrimental to their good work. 


RecKkuessNEss ENCOURAGED. 


That there will be recklessness in the 
administration of the bank’s affairs is 
inevitable. The bank will no longer 
stand on its own merits. It will rely 
on the state guarantee to give it stand- 
ing. It will, naturally, in the hands of 
overzealous men, or of men who are not 
honest, be given to reckless loaning, and 
mainly because the opportunity will be 
greater. Officers will take their chances 
in getting past the inspectors with loans 
that will pay, or loans that will make 
money for themselves. And if there 
ever is a time when the floating of cor- 
porations out of money borrowed from 
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the bank will be prevalent it will be un- 
der this system. There is no need to 
say that inspection which all the time 
is inadequate, and must largely remain 
so in the nature of things, will prevent 
this. It will not. There will be wildcat 
banking! There is sure to be a set of 
men take advantage of the business, 
who, if compelled to stand ,on their 
own merits, could not attract business. 
Conduct will no longer be the main de- 
pendence. Any man can charter a 
bank; and after it is organized he will 
be the ward of the state, no matter 
what his qualifications or his capital. 
To say that this state of affairs will 
not prove detrimental to stable banking 
is to belie not only the ordinary tenden- 
cies of men in trade to grow careless, 
but to deny that the rascal will not 
strive every time he can to hide behind 
the law. 


Tue State Responstste. 


The principle of state guarantee 
must work against the proper regulation 
of reserves. The experience of bank- 
ing through long years as to what is the 
proper amount of cash to keep on hand 
to meet ordinary calls is set at naught 
by the fact that just so the bank can 
get through there is the state standing 
behind. In fact, it is the state, not the 
bank, that is making good. Therefore, 
the requirements of experience may be 
set’at naught, largely, in conducting the 
institution, and the amount of the re- 
serve need not give so much concern. 

Not only this, but the laws as pro- 
posed so far in the Middle Western 
States give to the state a lien on the 
assets of the institution that takes prece- 
dence over anything else. That is to 
say, when the state takes charge it pays 
out the quick assets at once, and then 
immediately supplements the balance 
due depositors out of the guarantee 
fund. Then it proceeds much as the 
Comptroller proceeds now to wind up - 
a defunct institution. But it has a first 
lien on all the assets to recoup the 
fund. If, after all is collected that can 
be, there is still a deficit, then the fund 
loses, and after a certain point is 
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reached the bankers are assessed again. 
The proposal to place the tax at one 
per cent. of the average daily deposits 
for a year, or at one-tenth of one per 
cent., discloses one of the gravest ob- 
jections to the whole scheme, the vary- 
ing conditions of state laws with each 
other, and of state with national, if one 
should be enacted. But_certain it is 
that this first lien will seriously inter- 
fere with the bank’s rediscounting. The 
matter of the pledge of collateral notes 
will first have to be adjudicated by the 
courts before a bank will be justified in 
loaning to another where a guarantee 
deposit law with this first-lien clause in 
it exists. 


Contrary To Pusuic Po icy. 


When it comes to the public policy 
involved it may be said, of course, that 
anything that impairs the efficiency of 
the banking system as a whole is against 
the public good. Banks are the great 
fountains of credit. Business is done 


on this credit, and the credit of the in- 


To curtail credit is to ham- 
per trade. One effect of this law must 
be to increase the number of small 
banks, to so divide the business in small 
communities that none of them will be 
able to perform their function of loan- 
ing, since the power to loan depends on 
the pool of deposits one bank is able to 
create out of its immediate environment. 
This cannot but be detrimental to the 
borrowers in a given community. That 
bank in a community is most effective 
which is able to meet the needs of the 
business of that community and stands 
on the trade of its own vicinage. 

That this law, if enacted in any gen- 
eral degree, will seriously impair the 
working out of the emergency currency 
need, is apparent. For how can a bank 
issue asset currency when its assets are 
previously pledged to its depositors 
through a state guarantee; or, if you 
will, which is really a more rigid re- 
quirement, pledged to the state, to re- 
coup a fund given over to the state to 
guarantee deposits? 

We have just noted the trust which 
the American people have in their banks 


dividual. 
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and bankers. Nothing like the consid- 
eration of the past few months has ever 
been shown before. That it was not 
misplaced is now seen to be true. The 
clearing-house certificates paid the 
large balances between the banks; the 
cashiers’ checks served as money the 
bank did not have and could not get; 
the individual checks paid the individ- 
ual indebtedness by transferring book 
credits inside the bank from one to an- 
other. Trade was saved almost in its 
entirety by the banks and the consid- 
erateness of the people, and without the 
use of money or profit to the banks in 
general. The bankers have justified 
the people’s trust and the people have 
received the reward of their trust. 

But how would all this be under a 
guarantee law? There would be noth- 
ing due from the depositor to the bank- 
er. When he wanted his money he 
would come and get it, or he would 
close the bank, for he would know that 
the state would pay the bills. He would 
be absolved from that trust and kindly 
treatment he has lately given his bank- 
er. The state would pay; this would 
be the end of the argument, and if the 
bank was not ready, why it ought to 
be. To say that this condition would 
not be exceedingly bad for the bank- 
ing business of the country would be 
to deny common reason. And _ that 
which injures the bank in its entirety, 
theory and practice, is destructive of 
the public good. 


CREDIT CURRENCY. 


OHN L. HAMILTON, of Hoopes- 

ton, Ill., former president of the 

American Bankers’ Association writes 
under date of January 13: 


“I have read the book entitled 
‘Credit Currency,’ and consider it the 
best explanation that has come to my 
notice. 

“I wish that copies of this might be 
sent to every banker in the United 
States and to all those interested in the 
currency question.” 





TRUST 
COMPANIES 


TRUST COMPANY LEGISLATION DURING THE 
YEAR 1907. 


By Clay 


HE past year was one of con- 
siderable activity among the 
various state legislatures in the passage 
of bills pertaining to the business of 
trust companies. Legislation of more 
or less importance regarding trust com- 
panies was passed in twenty-five of the 
states; while seven states organized 
state banking departments whose duties 
include the supervision of trust com- 
panies, one state enacted for the first 
time a general law for the incorporation 
and regulation of trust companies, and 
five states made revision of their general 
trust company laws. 
Following is a brief summary of the 
principal legislative enactments in the 
various states: 


ALABAMA. 


Act 243 authorizes the appointment 
of banks and trust companies as state 
depositaries. 

Act 345 requires shares of stock of 
banking corporations to be listed for 
taxation locally at actual market value 
to the stockholders and not to the bank; 
and requires the furnishing of lists of 
stockholders. 


ARIZONA. 


Chapter 96 forbids trust companies 
to loan upon or purchase their own 
stock, except to prevent loss upon debts 
previously contracted in good faith. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Chapter 302 requires the Bank Com- 
missioners to call for at least three re- 
ports each year, as of specified past 


Herrick. 


days, according to a form specified in 
the statute. Also, amending former 
law, it requires that the paid capital 
and net surplus must always equal at 
least ten per cent. of the total deposits 
and amount due creditors; provided that 
the maximum capital so required need 
not exceed $1,000,000. 


Cororapo. 


Chapter 111 (House Bill No. 161) 
provides for the appointment of a Bank 
Commissioner, defines the term “‘Bank”’ 
as including “Trust company,” and re- 
stricts and regulates the business. Ex- 
aminations are required at least twice 
a year, reports at least three times a 
year. Banks may not borrow or re- 
discount to an amount more than that 
of the paid in capital; may not specu- 
late, engage in business, deal in real 
estate, lend on their own stock, lend to 
one party more than twenty per cent. of 
paid capital and surplus, make a loan 
to a director of an amount over ten 
per cent. of capital and surplus with- 
out written consent of a majority of 
the directors or make any loan to an 
officer without the previous consent of 
the Board of Directors. 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Chapter 85 requires trust companies 
having savings deposits to invest the 
funds of the department for the ex- 
clusive protection of savings depositors 
in the same securities as are specified 
for savings banks, and to pay taxes the 
same as savings banks. 
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Chapter 86 forbids the use of the 
word “trust” in titles except to reg- 
ularly organized trust companies. 

Chapters 179 and 204 concern taxa- 
tion and reports for taxation. 

Chapter 180 repeals powers hereto- 
fore given to engage in any kind of in- 
surancc; but authorizes the continuance 
of companies which on January 1, 
1907, were actually engaged in the 
business of a title insurance and 


guaranty company. 

Chapter 61 authorizes the payment 
of funds in a joint account in a say- 
ings bank to either of the parties. 

See also chapters 62, 65 and 130, 
pertaining to savings banks. 


GEoRGIA. 


Chapter 84 establishes a Bank 
Bureau, and makes all trust companies 
which do a banking business subject 
to the State Bank Examiner and to all 
banking laws the same as the state 
banks. At least four reports a year 
are required, on any past days specified 
by the Examiner, and according to a 
form prescribed by him. He must ex- 
amine all companies twice a year or 
oftener. 


IpanHo. 


Senate Bill 93, page 545, Sessions 
Laws, amends and re-states the powers 
of trust companies. 


ILuINo!s. 


House Bill 522, approved June 3, 
1907, amends the state banking law, to 
which trust companies which do a 
banking business are subject. The act 
outlines the duties and liabilities of di- 
rectors, prescribes penalties, limits 
loans and states the amount of capital 
required. 


INDIANA. 


Chapter 83 amends the law to read 
that the directors of a trust company 
must number six or more, each of whom 
must own ten shares of stock and a 
majority of whom must be citizens of 
the state. 

Chapter 182 creates a Board of Bank 
Examiners, four in number, who have 
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jurisdiction over trust companies. They 
are required to examine each company 
thoroughly, without previous notice. “as 
often as shall be necessary.” 

Chapter 281 concerns taxation. 


Kansas. 


Chapter 425 repeals section 1 of 
chapter 528, Laws of 1903, and re- 
states the powers of trust companies. 
It forbids the use of the word “trust’’ 
in titles, except to regularly incorpor- 
ated trust companies. 


MAINE. 


Chapter 96 enacts a very full general 
law for the incorporation, regulation 
and control of trust companies. It 
grants to trust companies the usual 
trust powers and full banking powers. 


MaAssAcHUSETTs. 


Chapter 319 requires that trust com- 
pany stockholders annually elect three 
or more of their number as an examin- 
ing committee. At least once a year 
this committee, without previous notice, 
must make or cause to be made a 
thorough examination of the assets and 
liabilities of the corporation, including 
those of its trust department. A re- 
port of the examination must be read 
to the directors and to the stockholders, 
and a copy must be sent. to the bank 
commissioner. The latter may at his 
option have an examination made by 
an expert. 

Chapter 320 fixes the time for the 
annual report at “within ten days after 
the last business day of October,” and 
raises the number of extra reports which 
may be called for to five. 

Chapter 487 amends the statutes so 
as to make the minimum required cap- 
ital $200,000 in cities of over 100,000 
population, and $100,000 in smaller 
places. It also provides that court 
funds deposited with a trust company 
which remain unclaimed for more than 
ten years shall upon order of the court 
upon motion of the Attorney-General 
be paid over in trust to the Treasurer 
and Receiver General. 
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MIcHIGAN. 

Chapter 240 (House Act. No. 478) 
provides for the incorporation of 
“safety and collateral deposit com- 
panies,” which are corporations author- 
ized to do a safe deposit business and 
“to receive on deposit, in trust, any 
personal property deposited with them 
by individuals, partnerships or corpora- 
tions, as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of bonds or other obligations is- 
sued by such individuals, partnerships 
or corporations.” 


MINNESOTA. 

Chapter 225 amends section 3032, 
Revised Laws 1905, to read that of the 
capital of a trust company (which 
shall not be less than $200,000 nor 
greater than $2,000,000), $200,000 
must, before beginning business, be in- 
vested in certain specified securities, 
which must be deposited with the public 
examiner as a guaranty fund for the 
benefit of creditors. 


Missouri. 

Senate Bill 143 re-states and codifies, 
with some changes, the laws relating tu 
the state banking department and to 
the various kinds of banking institu- 
tions, including trust companies. The 
provisions regarding the latter are num- 
bered Article XII of Chapter 12, tak- 
ing the place of sections 1424-1439, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes 1899, 
which are repealed. The State Bank 
Commissioner must exercise over all 
trust companies the same supervision as 
he formerly exercised over trust com- 
panies which receive deposits. 

The Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bill 82 (page 190) provides for a re- 
serve of fifteen per cent. of demand de- 
posits-—a provision which is also in- 
cluded in the above mentioned bill. It 
requires the State Banking Depart- 
ment to examine all trust companies 
once a year, and when it thinks ex- 
pedient. Annual examinations by com- 
mittees of the stockholders are also 
required. 

Montana. 

Chapter 137 details at some length 
the conditions under which foreign 
banking corporations may operate. 
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Chapter 159 forbids the use of the 
terms “trust” or “trust company” ex- 
cept by regularly organized trust com- 
panies. 

Chapter 164 provides that no loan 
may be made to any managing officer 
without good collateral or other good 
and specific security; and that where 
such a loan exceeds in amount ten per 
cent. of the capital it must first be 
approved by a majority of the Board 
of Directors and be entered with their 
signatures upon the records. 

Chapter 190 requires the main- 
tenance of fifteen per cent. of total 
deposits, “of which such portion as the 
Board of Directors may determine” 
may be on deposit in certain banks ap- 
proved by the State Examiner as re- 
serve banks; and the latter must carry 
a reserve of twenty-five per cent., in 
Jawful money or on deposit with ap- 
proved banks. 


NEvaDa. 
Chapter CXIX creates a Board of 


Bank Commissioners, who are to ap- 
point a Bank Examiner. The statute 
prescribes examinations and _ reports. 
While trust companies are not men- 
tioned in the statute, it apparently ap- 
plies to them if they do a _ banking 
business. 


New JERSEY. 


Chapter 35 provides that foreign 
trust companies may conduct only such 
business as is permitted to domestic 
companies, and only upon compliance 
with the laws. 

Chapter 40 authorizes the payment 
of the money in a joint account to either 
party, whether the other be living or 
not. 

Chapter 50 makes it a misdemeanor 
io circulate false reports regarding a 
bank or a trust company. 


New York. 


Chapter 121 relates to taxation of 
personal property of trust companies. 
Chapter 247 amends the section of 
the law relating to deposits of minors, 
trust deposits and joint accounts in 
savings banks by adding a provision 
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that the money in a joint account, in 
whole or in part, may be paid to either 
party during the life-time of both or 
to the survivor after the death of one 
of them. 

Chapter 408 concerns the time given 
the Superintendent of Banks to trans- 
mit his reports regarding trust com- 
panies and other financial institutions. 

Chapter 522 requires the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, upon taking posses- 
sion of a bank or banker’s property and 
business, to forthwith give notice of 
such fact to all banks, trust companies 
end others in possession of any of its 
assets; and denies to any bank, trust 
company, association or individual any 
lien for payment, deposit or clearance 
thereafter made or liability thereafter 
incurred against any of the assets of 
such bank. 

Chapter 612 provides that minors 
may control their deposits in trust com- 
panies; that deposits made by a person 
in trust for another may be paid to the 
latter upon the death of the trustee; 
and that no official cath shall be required 
from a trust company which has 
been appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee, receiver or committee. 

Chapter 729 relates to taxation. 


Nortu Caro.ina. 


Chapter 829 amends the banking law 
as to Chapter 7, Revisal of 1905, so 
as to bring trust companies under the 
same laws as banks. 


OrEGON. 


Chapter 138 establishes a Board of 
Bank Commissioners, and enacts a com- 
plete banking law. The term “bank” 
is so defined as to include trust com- 
panies. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


No. 141 makes it a misdemeanor for 
directors, officers or employees of finan- 
cial institutions, including trust com- 
panies, to make false statements, en- 
tries or reports. 

No. 150 relates to the reserve required 
of all banks, including savings banks 
and trust companies. All companies 
which receive deposits subject to check 
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or payable on demand must keep a re- 
serve of fifteen per cent. of all demand 
liabilities ; and all which receive deposits 
“payable at some future time” must 
maintain a reserve of 714 per cent. of 
all time deposits. One-third of the re- 
serve must be in cash; one-third may be 
in certain specified bonds; the balance 
may be on deposit in any bank or trust 
company in the state approved by the 
Commissioner of Banking or in banks 
or trust companies in reserve cities in 
other states approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

No. 151 concerns distribution of 
assets of trust companies. 

No. 512 concerns taxation. 

No. 525 requires trust companies and 
other financial institutions to furnish 
receipt in full, by pass-book or other- 
wise, for all moneys received as de- 
posits, ete. All reports required must 
set out in full the aggregate of these 
liabilities, which must not be concealed 
for any purpose. If the company bor 
rows money, the amount must be sci 
out in full on the books and in reports. 
Nor must any assets be concealed. Vio 
lation of the act is made a _ misde- 
meanor. 

Sourn Dakota. 


Chapter 109 amends and re-enacts 
in full the general trust company law 
passed in 1905. Careful supervision 
under direction of the Public Examiner 
is provided for. 


Texas. 


Lod 


Chapter 37 amends section 7 of 
chapter 10, Laws of 1905—the state 
banking act—making some _ slight 
changes regarding the reserve required 
of all banking corporations. The re- 
serve remains at twenty-five per cent. of 
demand deposits, ten per cent. to be in 
eash. 

WASHINGTON. 


Chapters 22 and 37 relate to the 
appointment of trust companies and 
other banks as city and state deposi- 
taries. 

Chapter 80 authorizes payment to 
either depositor in a joint account, 
whether the other be living or dead; 
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provided that the act does not apply 
to accounts over $300. 

Chapter 126 amends the old law as 
to powers of trust companies, and states 
the powers in full. 

Chapter 225 creates the office of State 
Examiner, stating his duties and the 
regulations for and restrictions on 
banks, including trust companies, at 
length. Careful examination and fre- 


quent reports are called for. 


West VirGcinia. 


The act of February 19, 1907, creat- 
ing the office of Commissioner of Bank- 
ing amends the banking law, makes 
trust companies doing a general bank- 
ing business subject to the act, pro- 
vides for careful regulation and su- 
pervision, and states at some length the 
limitations to which trust companies and 
other institutions are subject. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY RESERVES. 


By Clark Williams, Superintendent Banking Department State of New York. 


ISCUSSING the reserves to be 
kept by banks and trust com- 
panies in his recent annual report, 
Clark Williams, Superintendent of the 
Banking Department of the State of 
New York, says: 


“T am not in sympathy with the idea 
that because certain financial institu- 
tions in a given locality are required to 
keep a fixed percentage of reserve, 
other institutions should be required to 
maintain a similar reserve to equalize 
the basis of competition, or that they 
may bear what is termed ‘their share of 
the burden.’ It must be shown that the 
character of business is different, how- 
ever, to justify a difference in the 
amount of reserve. 

“The scheme of the law has been 
to divide corporations into classes with 
varied and distinctive powers. We 
have our banks of discount, our trust 
companies and our savings banks, but 
it would be absurd to require them to 
carry in their vaults the same percent- 
age of cash reserves merely because 
they are all banking corporations. Re- 
flection makes clear that our aim should 
be not to equalize the powers and lim- 
itations of corporations designed in 
their creation to differ, but in the matter 
of reserve to require what the character 
of the business of each demands. 

“Tt has been determined by experience 
covering many years that the reserve 
of national banks in the City of New 


York should be twenty-five per cent. 
This percentage was undoubtedly estab- 
lished in consideration of the position 
held by these institutions in the national 
banking system as the ultimate reserve 
depositories of the members of that 
system throughout the country. De- 
mands upon these reserves from dif- 
fered sections and at various times are 
great and uncertain, depending upon 
the necessities of economic conditions. 

“If it can be shown that state banks 
and trust companies stand in this posi- 
tion of exposure as ultimate reserve 
agents, and if their local business is of 
a similar character, their required re- 
serve should be no less. 

“Is this the case? 


Strate Banks. 


“Our state banks enjoy the reserve 
agency privilege only so far as they 
become the depositaries of other state 
institutions. This limitation of ex- 
posure may account for the fact that 
the percentage of deposits ‘due to 
banks’ to the total deposits of our state 
banks is but fifteen per cent. as com- 
pared with forty-five per cent. in the 
ease of national banks. They may not 
receive the deposits of government 
funds, nor avail of the privilege of 
issuing circulation. In most other re- 
spects, however, their business is sim- 
ilar to that of the national bank. They 
were originally intended to supply the 
commercial needs of the community, 
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and are essentially ‘banks of deposit 
and discount.’ 

“The law allows the incorporation of 
a state bank with a minimum capital of 
$100,000 in New York city, this re- 
quirement being reduced in accordance 
with the population in other sections of 
the state. Each bank is required to 
make a deposit of $1,000 in value with 
the Banking Department, the aggregate 
of which now amounts to $281,260. 
There are no other restrictions as tc 
the permanent investment of the capita! 
fund. 

Trust CoMPANIEs. 


“There is no class of financial insti- 
tution to which the law permits a 
wider range of corporate activity than 
the trust company, and this range is 
covered to a greater or less extent in 
accordance with the policy of manage- 
ment. There are those companies which 
adhere closely to what may be termed 
the legitimate trust company business; 
others are performing the general func- 
tions of a bank. Whether this condi- 


tion follows the original intent or not, 
it exists at the present time, and must 


be dealt with accordingly. The en- 
croachment of the trust company upon 
the banking field has not been so great, 
however, as to warrant the general con- 
clusion that there is not an essential 
difference between the character of bus- 
iness of the two classes of institutions. 

“It is not a matter of theory, but of 
fact, that a large proportion of the 
trust companies’ deposits are inactive. 
They include deposits by order of the 
court, by executors of estates, sinking 
funds under corporate mortgages, and 
the like, as well as the surplus funds of 
individuals and corporations deposited 
for income and pending investment. A 
large proportion of the deposits of 
banks are the margins of commercial 
borrowers, and the active working cap- 
ital of individuals or corporations, which 
are subject to daily draft and constant 
fluctuation. 

“So far as statistics are available, a 
comparison of the clearings of the 
banks and trust companies confirms this 
belief. In the City of New York in 


. approximate $68,000,000. 
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the year 1903 the bank clearings were 
upwards of $64,000,000,000. In 1904 
they exceeded $68,000,000,000. In 
1905 they exceeded $93,000,000,000. 
The trust companies’ clearings in the 
same years amounted to approximately 
seven per cent. of the clearings of the 
banks. In other words, to express the 
comparison of the activity of business 
of these classes of institutions, the 
banks of the City of New York cleared 
for their depositors $300,000,000 each 
day, while the trust companies, with 
about the same amount of deposits, 
cleared for their depositors only $20,- 
000,000 per day. 

“In the matter of exposure as re- 
serve agents, these companies are in a 
similar position to that of the State 
banks. The percentage of deposits 
‘due to banks’ to the total deposits of 
the trust companies is but twelve per 
cent. as compared with 15 per cent. for 
the State banks and forty-five per cent. 
for the national banks. 

“With a view to safety, stability and 
strength, and as a guarantee for the 
faithful performance of trust, the Leg- 
islature has prescribed a larger amount 
of capitalized financial responsibility 
for the trust company than is required 
from other classes of banking corpora- 
tions. The minimum capital for a 
trust company in New York city is 
fixed at $500,000, and a less amount in 
similar proportion in other parts of the 
State according to population. 

“In addition, the law compels invest- 
ment of the total capital of trust com- 
panies in Government, state or munici- 
pal bonds, or in first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. The aggregate cap- 
ital of trust companies now so invested 
Again, the 
law compels the deposit with the Bank- 
ing Department of ten per cent. of the 
capital of these companies in securities 
similar to those prescribed for capital 
investment. These deposits now held 
by the Department amount in the ag- 
gregate to $9,498,029. 

“These are underlying conditions 
and essential features which in my 
judgment distinguish the business and 
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character of our banks and the busi- 
ness and character of our trust com- 
panies, and have their immediate bear- 
ing upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion of adequate reserves. 


RESERVES. 


“T therefore recommend that every 
bank or individual banker, having its 
principal place of business in any city 
in the State having a population of over 
800,000, shall at all times have on hand 
a reserve fund equal to at least twenty- 
five per cent. of the aggregate of its 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund may, and at least three-fifths 
thereof must, consist of either lawful 
money of the United States, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, or notes or 
bills issued by any lawfully organized 
banking association, and the balance 
thereof must consist of moneys on de- 
posit, subject to call, with a reserve 
agent approved by the Superintendent 
of Banks. 

“That every bank or individual bank- 
er, having its principal place of busi- 
ness elsewhere in this state, shall at all 
times have on hand a reserve fund 
equal to at least fifteen per centum of 
its aggregate deposits. The whole of 
such reserve fund may, and at least 
two-fifths thereof must, consist of law- 
ful money as aforesaid, and the bal- 
ance thereof must consist of money on 
deposit, subject to call, with a reserve 
agent approved by the Superintendent 
of Banks. 

“That every trust company, having 
its principal place of business in any 
city in the state having a population of 
over 800,000, shall at all times have 
on hand a reserve fund equal to at least 
fifteen per cent. of the aggregate of its 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund must consist of lawful money as 
aforesaid. 

“That every trust company, having 
its principal place of business else- 
where in this state, shal] at all times 


have on hand a reserve fund equal to | 


at least ten per cent. of its aggregate 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund may, and at least fifty per cent. 
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thereof must, consist of lawful money 
as aforesaid, and the balance thereof 
must consist of money on deposit, sub- 
ject to call, with a reserve agent ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Banks. 

“In estimating, for the purposes of 
reserve, the total amount of its deposits, 
a trust company may exclude: 

“First—Any moneys held by it in 
trust, the disposition whereof is wholly 
within the control of the trust com- 
pany as executor, administrator, re- 
ceiver, trustee or otherwise. 

“Second—Time deposits not payable 
within thirty days, represented by cer- 
tificates showing the amount of the de- 
posit and the date of issue and ma- 
turity. 

“I further recommend that any offi- 
cer or employee of a trust company 
who shall make any agreement, express 
or implied, at the time of issuing a cer- 
tificate of deposit, by which its holder 
may demand or receive payment there- 
of in advance of its maturity shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Ample time should be given for the 
establishment of these additional re- 
serves. 

“I suggest that one-half of the 
amount of cash, in addition to that 
now required, be accumulated prior to 
July 1, 1908, and the remainder prior 
to January 1, 1909. Upon the basis of 
the last available statements the addi- 
tional cash reserve required to be held 
in vault will approximate $28,500,000 
in the case of state banks, and $95,- 
000,000 in the case of trust companies, 
without deduction for trust funds and 
time deposits. A certain percentage of 
this additional amount is now carried 
by both classes of institutions. 

“The result of these additional re- 
serves would be to place our state insti- 
tutions in a position to meet any de- 
mands that might be made upon them 
for which a proper reserve would be 
adequate protection, and the strength 
of the reserve position of the city of 
New York would be greatly augmented 
thereby.” 
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AS CORDING to the report of the 

Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department the trust 
companies of the state numbered eighty- 
eight on September 30, a net increase 


of two for the year. The Chatauqua 
County Trust Company at Jamestown 
became a national bank in December, 
1906. The Colonial Trust Company of 
New York was merged into the Trust 
Company of America in April, 1907. 
The companies added to he list during 
the year were: 


New Netherlands Trust Co., 
The Commercial Trust Co., 
Carnegie Trust Co., New York 
Irving Trust Co., New York 


Soon after it was authorized to begin 
business, the New Netherlands Trust 
Company changed its name to Astor 
Trust Company and increased its cap- 
ital to $1,250,000. The Irving Trust 
Company changed its corporate title to 
the Fidelity Trust Company, and in- 
creased its capital to $750,000. 

The Carnegie Trust Company was 
chartered in 1898 by a special act of 
the Legislature as the Security Assur- 
ance Company, but had done no busi- 
ness under the latter title except such as 
related to organization. It began busi- 
ness as a trust company in January, 


Number of companies reporting 

Total capital 

Surplus and undivided profits on book 
value of stocks and bonds.......... 

Surplus and undivided profits on mar- 
ket value of stocks and bonds..... 

Cash on deposit 

Cash on hand* 

Total resources 


1907, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
which was increased in the following 
August to $1,500,000. 

During the year the Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company increased its capital 


New York.... 
New York.... 


from $200,000 to $400.000; the New 
Rochelle Trust Company from $100,- 
000 to $200,000; and the Home Trust 
Company of the City of New York 
(Brooklyn) from $500,000 to $750,- 
000. Of the latter increase there has 
been paid in as yet but $227,300. 
The only trust company decreasing 
its capital during the year is the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of New 
York, which has practically no deposits 
and is doing no active business. This 
decrease from $500,000 to $250,000 in- 
volved no repayment of money to stock- 


Date. 
November 
November 


Capital. 


$1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


, 1906 
, 1906 
, 1907 
, 1907 


holders, nor the surrender of assets. 
The step was approved on January 8. 
1907, by the Superintendents of Banks, 
upon an opinion by the Attorney-Ger- 
eral as to its legality. 

The International Trust Company. 
New York, capitalized at $500,000, and 
claiming to have an equal paid in sur- 
plus, was authorized to do_ business 
October 1, 1907. This company has 
since been placed in the hands of a per- 
manent receiver. 

The following items are from the 
reports of trust eaenpeenes as of August 
6, 1906, and August 22, 1907: 


1907. 
85 88 
$64,800,000 $68,661,600 


1906. 


168,420,043 176,944,735 
171,100,883 
95,144,026 
59,307,396 
1,363,966,143 


171,580,836 
127,030,588 
45,568,984 
1,406,244,458 


The ratio of book surplus to capital 
decreased, between the dates stated. 
from 259.9 to 100 to 257.7 to 100, and 
the ratio of market value surplus from 
264.7 to 100 to 249.1 to 100. 
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HE accompanying table shows the 
number and aggregate resources. 
on July 1, 1907, of trust companies in 
each of the cities of the United States 
which had a population of $50,000 or 
over according to the census of 1900. 
It shows pretty clearly the centers about 
which the trust company business is 
grouped, and reveals the fact that the 
amount of business done by the trust 
companies in the various cities is not 
always proportionate to the population 
and wealth of the cities. Thus, Prov- 
idence, which ranks twentieth in popula- 
tion, ranks eighth in the resources of 
its trust companies, while Buffalo, 
which ranks eighth in population, ranks 
nineteenth in the resources of its trust 
companies, and Milwaukee, fourteenth 
in population, ranks thirty-fifth in such 
resources. There are other instances 
quite as striking, which show that the 
trust company business has been de- 
veloped quite fully in some centers and 
hardly at all in others. The slight de- 
velopment, so far as deposits are con- 
cerned, is in several cases accounted 
for by the state laws which prohibit 
trust companies from doing a banking 
business, as for example in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The eight cities in each of which the 
aggregate resources of trast companies 
exceed one hundred million doliars are, 
in the order of such resources, as fol- 
lows: 


1 New York 
2 Chicago . 
Philadelphia 


.... -$1,283,558,153 
410,207,539 
345,573,535 
182,577,604 
165,190,683 
127,181,401 
124,758,801 
113,325,604 


Pittsburg 


) St. Louis ... 
7 Cleveland 
Providence 


eee wee 


These eight cities have a total of 218 
trust companies, whose total resources 
are $2,752,373,320, or a little over 
sixty-four per cent. of the total re- 
sources of all trust companies in the 
country. 


THE VARIOUS CITIES. 


CITY. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bgston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Charleston, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dayton, O. 

Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass.... 
Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hoboken, N. J. .... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jersey City, N. J.... 
Kansas City, Kas.... 
Kansas City, 

Los Angeles, Cal..... 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn. , 
New Bedford, Mass.. 
New Haven, Conn... 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Paterson, N. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 

St. Joseph, Mo. ..... 3 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 3 
San Antonio, Tex... 4 
San Francisco, Cal.. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, 

Toledo, O. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, q 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 


No. of Co’s. 


Aggregate 
Resources. 
$11,187,828 
16,592,789 
4,529,597 
56,607,451 
182,577,604 
1,596,375 
20,869,299 
4,281,431 
12,957,296 
2,060,010 
410,207,539 
41,055,847 
124,758,801 
8,741,251 
4,874,775 
8,723,434 
4,049,382 
15,848,997 
3,442,223 
4,422,877 
2,572,719 
2,849,756 
1,549,999 
11,384,954 
6,995,321 
23,260,831 
17,795,224 
40,428,338 
1,108,781 
14,818,866 
31,525,805 
2,217,208 
534,120 
5,399,622 
24,986,844 
4,121,785 
2,817,996 
7,232,387 
1,343,126 
2,413,963 
56,100,552 
1,283,558,153 
35,605,223 
2,084,452 
416,053 
13,116,260 
2,262,931 
345,573,535 
165,190,683 
10,612,699 
14,827,158 
113,325,604 
8,848,983 
1,909,427 
52,523,415 
1,513,577 
127,181,401 
1,548,745 
8,142,115 
3,763,276 
45,162,262 
5,526,252 
2,417,818 
11,311,821 
10,197,030 
14,695,993 
14,928,838 
3,457,957 
6,882,062 
7,881,649 
34,316,534 
3,647,867 
8,084,249 
10,883,180 
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MASSACHUSETTS TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 


"THERE is pending before the Mas- 

sachusetts Legislature, says the 
“Boston News Bureau,” a bill fixing 
the legal reserve of trust companies in 
that state, which if enacted into law, as 
now seems probable, will in the opin- 
ion of banking experts serve as a pre- 
liminary step to the initiation of the 
trust companies into the Boston Clear- 
ing-House. 

As the law stands at present, trust 
companies in Massachusetts must have 
a reserve equal to fifteen per cent. of 
their deposits. This reserve may be 
computed by figuring in as one-third of 
the fifteen per cent. the trust company’s 
investments in state of Massachusetts 
bonds. Of the other ten per cent., half 


must be in cash in the bank, and half 
may be in some regularly constituted 
reserve agent. 

The new law proposes that all Mas- 
sachusetts trust companies shall as now 
maintain a fifteen per cent. reserve, of 
which six per cent., however, must be 


in cash and the remainder, or nine per 
cent., may be kept in a regular reserve 
depositary. Massachusetts bonds shall 
not count in reserve as now. In the 
case of Boston trust companies this de- 
positary is to be any national bank in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Albany or 
Philadelphia. Where the trust com- 
pany is outside of Boston, the deposi- 
tary may be any of the national banks 
above mentioned or any trust company 
which qualifies to act as reserve agent 
by maintaining a twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, of which ten per cent. is to be 
in cash and the remainder in deposits in 
any national bank in Boston or the oth- 
er cities mentioned above. 

The importance of the proposed law 
is that it proposes to create a new class 
of trust companies which maintain a 
twenty-five per cent. reserve of their 
own volition, their object in doing so 
being to secure the deposits of country 
trust companies who now turn their re- 
serve funds over to national banks. 
This special class of twenty-five per 
cent. reserve trust companies would be 
immediately available for membership 
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in the Clearing-House, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that such would be the result, 
particularly in the case of the larger 
companies who habitually maintain a 
reserve very close to twenty-five per 
cent. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
MEETING. 


"THE annual meeting of the Trust 
Companies Association of the 
State of New York. was held in the 
National Park Bank on January 17. 
John E. Borne, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trust Company 
of America and president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of forty out 
of eighty-seven companies belonging to 
the association. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Grange Sard, president 
Union Trust Company, Albany; vice- 
presidents, John I. Waterbury, presi- 
dent Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York; Tliecdore F. Miller, president 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and the Hon. James S. Sherman, 
president Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company, Utica, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Clinton L. Rossiter, vice-president Long 
Island Loan and Trust Company, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
cock, 222 Broadway, New York; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Otto 
T. Bannard, president New York Trust 
Company, New York; Silas B. Dutch- 
er, president Hamilton Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles A. Boody, 
president Peoples Trust Company, 
Brooklyn; Seymour Van _ Santvoord, 
president Security Trust Company, 
Troy; Lewis P. Ross, president Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Rochester; Wil- 
liam Nottingham, vice-president Syra- 
cuse Trust Company, Syracuse; E. 0. 
MeNair, president Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Buffalo; Oakleigh 
Thorne, president Trust Company of 
America, New York; George W. Young, 
director Windsor Trust Company, New 
York, and John E. Borne, chairman of 
executive committee of Trust Company 
of America, New York. 





CLEARING-HOUSE EXAMINATIONS. 


By Gordon C. Smith, Assistant Examiner for the Minneapolis Clearing-House 
Association. 


NE of the newest ideas in bank- 
ing methods and one that is 
gradually spreading to all the large 
cities is the examination of banks 
by special examiners appointed by the 
clearing-house associations. Starting in 
Chicago about a year and a half ago, 
this plan was soon taken up and put 
into effect by Minneapolis and later by 
St. Louis, while at present several oth- 
er cities, among them St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee, Kansas City, Detroit and Spokane, 
are making arrangements to adopt it. 
Mr. W. T. Fenton, vice-president of 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, was the originator of this 
plan, and through his efforts it was 
first adopted by the clearing-house 
banks of that city. These members had 
met with several losses through their 
undertaking to help out a number of 
banks there that had become seriously 
involved, and they decided that it was 
time for them to step.in and guard 
against further losses to themselves 
and to the depositors by appointing an 
examiner whose duties would be to visit 
each bank and keep in touch with its 
condition. The information gained in 
this way placed them in a position 
where they could have immediate knowl- 
edge of any irregularities that might 
appear and thus have an opportunity to 
put a stop to them before it was too 
late. 


GovERNMENT EXAMINATION DEFECTIVE. 


The examiners appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and the various states, while 
carrying on their work as best they can, 
have to labor under difficulties which 
can be eliminated by this new method, 
and they cannot make as thorough an 
examination as the clearing-house ex- 
aminers. In the first place, the office of 
national bank examiner or State Super- 
intendent of Banking is a_ political 
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plum, and the men best fitted for this 
work are not always chosen. Then they 
are hampered in their work by having 
too small a force of assistants, and can- 
not take the time necessary for a com- 
plete examination. They are each lim- 
ited to their special kind of banks, 
whereas the clearing-house examiner 
has all of the banks in his city, nation- 
al, state and private, under his super- 
vision and has a much better view of lo- 
cal conditions. Excessive loans to a 
firm that is borrowing from several 
banks, both national and state, can be 
discovered much better by the clearing- 
house examiner, because he knows the 
relations of a borrower with the other 
banks. Each bank might be loaning 
this firm what would be safe if he bor- 
rowed nowhere else, and in case of trou- 
ble all would lose. With this plan such 
a borrower would be checked and the 
banks warned against him. Moreover, 
operations in pyramidal banking, such 
as were brought to light in New York 
during the recent trouble in the case of 
the Morse banks, show the weakness of 
the ordinary supervision of banks. 


KNow.epGe or Locat Crepits AND 
VALUEs. 


Another great advantage the clear- 
ing-house examiner has is the knowl- 
edge of local credits and values that 
he obtains by being on the ground all 
of the time and by continually passing 
from one bank to another in the same 
city. He has time to examine thorough- 
ly the paper held by the banks and af- 
ter making the rounds once or twice 
can soon detect any weak or doubtful 
loans. The trouble is that either a 
state or national bank examiner may 
make his examination, find the loans 
regular enough on their face, and go 
away without discovering whether some 
of them are not absolutely worthless. 
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True Metuop Foititowep 1n MINNEAP- 
OLIS. 


Here in Minneapolis twenty-three 
banks are included in the examination, 
including seven national, ten state, four 
savings banks and two trust companies. 
One of these is a St. Paul bank which 
voluntarily joined the Minneapolis 
banks for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of these special examinations. Two 
examinations a year are made at irreg- 
ular periods, which allows the examin- 
ers time to complete their work in ev- 
ery detail. Every department is thor- 
oughly checked and a great deal of 
time spent in studying the loans and 
collateral. A meeting of the discount 
board or of the directors is then called 
and the loans gone over carefully with 
them. Where improvements can be 
made in the general system or methods 
of handling the detail work of the bank, 
proper recommendations are made to 
the officers or the directors. These are 
often of considerable value to the banks, 
for the knowledge obtained by the ex- 
aminers of the many different systems 
in use in the different banks places them 
in a position to judge of their merits 
and shortcomings. 

The report of each examination is 
made only to the directors of the bank 
concerned and only in a case where, in 
the judgment of the examiner, changes 
should be made which the directors or 
officers neglect, is the matter taken up 
with the Clearing-House Association 
for further action. In this way each 
bank is assured of proper secrecy in re- 
gard to its own affairs. 

Though this department has been in 
operation here just one year, it is al- 
ready considered one of the best moves 
that the banks have ever made, both by 
the bankers themselves and by the de- 
positors and public in general. The 
members of the clearing-house have 
complete confidence in one another and 
in case of a run on any one institution 
they would feel justified in at once 
coming to its aid and preventing a gen- 
eral run, without having to stop and 
make an examination of the bank in- 
volved, and then deciding on action af- 
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terwards. It also gives the depositors 
more confidence in the banks, and the 
advertising the local banks get in this 
way is of considerable value to them. 
Many of the country bankers who car- 
ry accounts in Minneapolis have ex- 
pressed themselves as very much pleased 
with this action, and the growth of these 
deposits here show that they realize 
this advantage. 

an examination of this character is, 
under the present conditions, the only 
kind that has proven a success. Compe- 
tent examiners can be employed, sufi- 
cient time allowed them to make a com- 
plete and satisfactory examination, and 
all the disadvantages of the national 
and state examinations obviated. The 
next few years will undoubtedly find 
every city that has a clearing-house as- 
sociation with its own staff of exam- 
iners and by grouping themselves to- 
gether for this purpose the country 
banks can take advantage of the same 
plan. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


TRUST COMPANIES MUST PAY 
TAX. 
"THE effort of various trust compa- 
nies in Connecticut which main- 
tain a savings department, to evade 
the investment and tax law enacted at 
the recent session of the Legislature 
has been thwarted by a decision which 
Attorney General Holcomb rendered. 
The representatives of the trust com- 
panies hold that it was understood by 
the legislative committee on banks that 
if the trust companies which do a sav- 
ings business omitted the word “sav- 
ings” they would not come within the 
scope of the new law. 
Attorney-General Holcomb, while not 
pretending to say what the committee 
had in mind, advises the state tax au- 
thorities that the savings departments 
of trust companies, “including special 
deposit departments,” come within the 
scope of the law of 1907, that the de- 
posits are subject to the savings bank 
tax and that the investment of the sur- 
plus deposits must be governed by the 
laws concerning savings banks. 








SAVINGS BANK PROBLEMS. 


GOME matters of interest to savings 

banks generally are dealt with in 
the following extracts from the an- 
nual report of Clark Williams, Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York: 


RESERVES. 


In limiting the amount of cash which 
savings banks may carry in their vaults 
it was the evident legislative intent to 
require the remunerative use of their 
funds to the largest extent consistent 
with good banking. 

Occasional demands for unusual cash 
payments incident to such a disturbance 
as occurred in October suggest the wis- 
dom of requiring a cash reserve for sav- 
ing banks even though in times of stress 
and of cash withdrawal these institu- 
tions may resort to the expedient of re- 
quiring notice of proposed withdrawal 
by depositors. 

The distributive character of the de- 
posits is such as not to require a large 
cash reserve. There may be those who, 
through a desire to show the largest 
possible return to their depositors, are 
drawing the line of cash reserves too 
closely, but the correction of such in- 
discretion would seem to be a matter 
lying within the supervisory duties of 
the department rather than for legisla- 
tive action. 


HypoTHECATION OF SECURITIES. 


The statute now gives authority to the 
savings banks to purchase certain se- 
curities therein prescribed. This doubt- 
less carries with it the right upon the 
part of the savings bank to sell. There 
is no direct provision, however, permit- 


ting the temporary use of assets in an 
emergency. With a view to securing 
cash, it is clear that under certain con- 
ditions prudent management and the 
largest interests of the depositors 
would require the application of the as- 
sets to the purposes of a loan rather 
than their sacrifice through a forced 
sale. This is not, however, a practice 
which should be indulged in without 
limitations. I therefore recommend 
that savings banks be given the right to 
hypothecate their securities for such 
length of time and upon such terms as 
the Superintendent of Banks may in 
writing approve. 


Savines Bank Trustees. 


The law provides that the directors 
of banks and trust companies shall take 
an oath of office covering the faithful 
performance of their duties, and this 
applies to their re-election. There is 
no provision in law, however, for such 
an oath by the trustees of savings banks 
except those who execute the certificate 
of association incident to organization. 
I therefore recommend that trustees of 
savings banks be obliged to execute 
such an oath on becoming trustees or 
on re-election. 


Prorer Metuop or VALuInG SEcurI- 
TIES. 


The present requirement of the stat- 
ute pertaining to the valuation of se- 
curities is that a savings bank shall re- 
port the “estimated market value” of its 
stock investments, and the established 
practice is to apply this same rule to all 
the investments of financial institutions, 
and to base their profits and losses 
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thereon. It is proper that market val- 
ues should be adhered to in the valua- 
tion of securities not necessarily pur- 
chased as a permanent investment, and 
not having a fixed date of maturity. 

In the following discussion the ap- 
plication of the theories advanced is 
made only, in the first instance, to such 
fixed investments as the law prescribes 
for the funds of savings banks and the 
capital of trust companies. 

The violent fluctuations in the mar- 
ket price of securities during the past 
year have aroused discussion of the 
subject of the proper method of esti- 
mating the earnings of financial corpo- 
rations, especially as to investment se- 
curities. This question is of particular 
importance in the case of savings banks, 
whose investments are practically all in 
fixed term securities. 

Basing profits or losses in securities 

_of this class upon the fluctuation of 
market values is unsound, and contrary 
to certain well established principles 
of accounting. The use of market val- 
ues in estimating assets is upon the the- 


ory of a presently convertible cash val- 
ue. The security is not actually con- 
verted upon that day, nor does any ne- 
cessity therefor exist. 

As a matter of principle there is no 
actual profit or loss until the sale of the 
security, when it is again converted 


into cash. The marking down of the 
value of securities as a precautionary 
measure applies with least force to sav- 
ings bank securities because of their 
peculiar safety and character. 


AMORTIZATION. 


Bonds secured by mortgage on real 
estate are properly taken and carried 
at par, the interest received thereon be- 
ing the full earning of the security. 
Other securities are usually purchased 
at a premium or discount. Having a 
fixed term for maturity, the nominal 
rate of interest is not the actual income. 
Nor is the temporary investment rate a 
correct basis for computing income. The 
true rule lies between the two. Taking 
the purchase price, the term to maturity 
and the nominal rate per centum of in- 
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terest of such a security, reference to 
the standard tables of bond values will 
give the effective rate of interest. This 
effective rate gives the actual average 
income of the security, after providing 
for the proper proportion of premium 
or discount for each remaining year of 
the term of the security. 

If the original cost is carried as book 
value at the time of purchase and the 
plan of amortization is followed, it re- 
sults in a mathematically exact grada- 
tion of book value, so that at maturity 
the security will be at par, the book 
value being changed at each period to 
equal the amortized value. The prac- 
tice of charging the entire premium or 
crediting the entire discount either at 
the time of purchase or sale or at ma- 
turity, places the entire loss or profit on 
the operations of the year in which such 
charge or credit is made, and is defensi- 
ble only upon the ground that, because 
of purchases of substantial amounts of 
securities each year, the average is 
equivalent to amortization. This is, of 
course, guesswork, and the profit or loss 
is bound to be unequal because of the 
variations in market values through a 
series of years. 

A modified system of amortization, by 
charging or crediting a part of the pre- 
mium or discount, based upon the pro- 
portion of time expiring to the term of 
the security, is used by some institutions 
as a convenient application of the plan, 
but it is not correct mathematically. 

To illustrate: 


Assuming a bond of $1,000, bearing 
interest at 5 per centum per annum, due 
ten years after the date of purchase 
and costing $1,081.80. 

The nominal rate of interest is 5 per 
cent., stated in the bond. The tempo- 
rary investment rate of interest is 4.62 
per cent., determined by dividing thie 
annual income by the purchase price. 
The effective rate of interest is 4 per 
cent., being the net income on amor- 
tized values down to maturity. The 
computations for this purpose are com- 
plicated, but the results may be found 
summarized in the standard tables of 
bond values. 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


Applying the rule of amortization to 
the bond assumed, the income for the 
vear is $50, and for the ten years $500. 
The net income on the graduated book 
value at four per cent., the effective 
rate, is $418.20, and the balance of the 
income, $81.80, is charged to the in- 
vestment, bringing it to par at maturity. 

In the case of savings banks paying 
interest semi-annually the amortization 
should be made on that basis. The 
original book value should be at the 
cost price less accrued interest, thus 
placing the security at its actual cost at 
the last interest due date. 

The following table illustrates the 
application of the rule to the bond as- 
sumed, showing the book value and the 
disposition of the income: 


Year. Book Value. 
10 $1,081.80 
ol, 1,078.40 
9 1,075.00 
8l/, 1,071.50 
1,067.90 


* * 


1,019.00 
1,014.40 
1,009.70 
1,004.90 
1,000.00 


It will be found that, by this method, 
each six months there will be received 
two per cent. on the then book value, 
thus equalizing the income on the net 
investment at each period. 

The relation of assets and liabilities 
to profit and loss is so intimate that it is 
a logical step to value the assets repre- 
sented by fixed term securities at the 
amortized or investment value. These 
securities are not purchased for specula- 
tion, and there is no necessity for con- 
version of all of them into cash at any 
one time. The rate of market value is 
a supposed present cash value based on 
the selling price of a similar security. 
Market manipulation, an _ occasional 
transaction, a period of financial panic 


Gross Inc. 
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or the reverse, the urgency of the seller 
or buyer, other temporary or undis- 
closed conditions may establish a mar- 
ket value by current quotation entirely 
at variance with the real value of the 
security for investment purposes. It 
will not be seriously claimed that any 
financial institution of large resources 
could in one day dispose of all its se- 
curities at the same price which might 
ordinarily obtain between other dealers. 

The failure to realize market values 
in actual cases of forced liquidation 
shows the fallacy of such a claim. Gen- 
eral market conditions and prices have 
their value for purposes of comparison, 
but when the field of pure investment is 
entered the fairest method of estima- 
ting the condition of a savings bank, for 


Secur. Acct. 
$3.40 
3.40 
S.50 


Int. Acct. 
$21.60 
21.60 
21.50 
21.40 3.60 
21.30 3.70 
* & 
20.40 4.60 
20.30 4.70 
20.20 4.80 
20.10 4.90 


© % 
or 


(as) 
Sr Go Gr & 


w 2 


a3) 


wo oO 
Sr Ge Or & 


(a3) 


$81.80 


$418.20 


instance, is book value by amortization 
The exceptions to the rule furnish evi- 
dence of its value. Certain securities, 
by reason of changes in conditions, may 
depreciate in value, and the book values 
may be reduced accordingly. 

There should also be opened an “‘in- 
vestment reserve” account, based upon 
a fair percentage of the book values of 
the securities, as protection against pos- 
sible loss. This percentage would de- 
pend upon the character of the institu- 
tion, its investments and management. 

One objection made to amortization 
as a basis for valuing assets is that it 
penalizes the conservative investor who 
has purchased at low prices, and allows 
the investor who may have purchased 
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the same security at a higher price, to 
carry it at a greater book value than 
the former. 

There are two answers at least to this 
objection :— 

By an examination of the affairs of 
an institution the Superintendent, un- 
der the additional powers suggested, 
could compel a sufficient “investment re- 
serve” account to give proper protec- 
tion. 

Then, too, the investor, being as anx- 
ious to produce a large income as to ex- 
hibit a large surplus, would realize that 
the higher the purchase price the less 
the net income. Thus the one who pur- 
chased the bonds assumed in the illus- 
tration at par would receive five per 
centum per annum, while he who pur- 
chased it at $1,081.80 would receive 
only four per centum. 

I believe that the plan above outlined 
may be safely applied to the earnings 
and assets of savings banks, and to the 
valuation of the assets in the capital in- 
vestment account of trust companies. 

When we consider that approximate- 
ly $629,000,000 of savings bank funds 
and $68,000,000 of capital of trust com- 
panies fall within the application of 
these principles of valuation, the im- 
portance of the subject becomes appar- 
ent. Savings bank legislation has prop- 
erly been held within the most conser- 
vative lines, and the adoption of a cor- 
rect rule:for the uniform valuation of 
these securities by legislation would be 
a further evidence of adherence to this 
policy. I, therefore, recommend that 
statutory provision be made for the 
valuation of the assets of savings banks 
and the capital investments of trust 
companies by amortization, and that the 
profits and losses thereon be calculated 
upon that basis. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE GEN- 
ERALLY. 

The principle of amortization, to take 
profits or losses only as they are actu- 
ally made—to disregard paper profits 
and paper losses—may well be extend- 
ed to the entire valuation of securities 
and estimate of earnings. The applica- 
tion of the principle would require the 
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book value of all fixed term securities 
at the amortized value and other securi- 
ties at the cost price. They would so 
continue until actually sold, when the 
profit or loss would be realized. 

For the purpose of adjusting the val- 
ue of stocks, etc., to current prices an 
“appreciation and depreciation” ac- 
count would be required, to which 
should be carried, so often as the securi- 
ties were listed and appraised, the va- 
riations between book value and market 
prices. 

By eliminating from consideration, 
in estimating the actual surplus, any 
apparent gain in “appreciation and de- 
preciation” account, for the purposes of 
declaring dividends or making loans or 
investments, the paper profit would be 
excluded. 

By considering an apparent loss in 
the same account as a deduction from 
surplus on book values, assurance of 
safety and soundness would be given. 

Objection may be made that evasion 
is easy by a sale of a security at a 
higher price than its book value and im- 
mediately repurchasing the same secur- 
ity. The answer to this is that the sale 
is really made and the profit actually re- 
alized; this is the object sought to be 
accomplished. If any institution should 
go to the expense of such a substitu- 
tion, it would soon be known to the de- 
partment, and the remedy appropriate 
to the condition applied. Moreover, the 
institution would have on its books the 
same security at the higher price, and in 
case of depreciation it would be com- 
pelled to make provision therefor in 
the “appreciation and depreciation” ac- 
count, besides reducing the net income 
on the book value. 


MARCH, 1904, MAGAZINE WANTED. 
[* order to complete his files of Tue 


Bankers MaGazine, a subscriber 


is desirous of obtaining a copy of the 


Magazine for March, 1904. Any one 
having a copy of this number, will 
please address Bankers Publishing Co., 
90 William street, New York, stating 
price. 





CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS. 


By William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank, New York. 


AX ambitious clerk in a_ small 
bank once said to its president, 
“Let me organize a credit depart- 


ment;” to which the official promptly 
replied, “What is the matter with our 
present credit department?” The clerk 
said, “Nothing; it is an excellent one 
for this bank; one which it would take 
years to duplicate. But it has one glar- 


Form No. s6a, 


Business.. 


Character of Account............... 


Present Accounts 


Former Accounts................ 


Reason for Changing... 


Introduced by..........-.-------- ; 


I aad ssicesseccccvpoesacs 


ing fault. When you go fishing, the 
department goes too.” 

This is the fault with very many 
banks, but it is growing less and less. 
Now, everywhere, they are putting on 
paper and in files what this official car- 
ried under his hat. Still, in the profit- 
able loaning of funds on commercial 
paper, there is an immeasurable some- 
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Form 1.— Used When an Account is Opened. 
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FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROCURING CREDIT FROM TIME TO TIME WITH YOU FOR OUR NEGOTIABLE PAPER OR OTHERWISE, we 
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CONSIDER AS CONTINUING TO BE FULL AND ACCURATE UNTIL WE GIVE YOU WRITTEN NOTICE OF CHANGE. 
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Form 2.—Property Statement to be Used by a Firm. 


thing, a knowledge of human nature, a 
sort of sixth sense which gives an in- 
sight that is almost intuitive enabling 
one to read the men who come for loans. 
That is the bulwark of an institution 
which will keep it from the hidden 
rocks. 

If business could be done along the 
lines laid down by the old-time banker 


who said, “That a determination to pay 
backed by Government bonds was good 
enough security for him,” there would 
not be very much use for a credit de- 
partment. But nowadays so many men 
come to the bank perfectly willing, if 
you will only furnish the ships, to sup- 
ply the ocean on which to float them. 
Someone has aptly said, “Show me 





PRACTICAL 


the man who would imply that he knows 
the analysis of credits to the last page, 
and I will show you the man who rides 
for a fall.” For there are those who 
will tell you that “Every commercial 
failure can be predicted.” 


FaLuiBitity or Human JuDGMENT. 


This may work in theory, but prac- 
tice and experience teach otherwise. 
Such men would refuse a good loan, and 
that might injure the bank’s profits 
more than the acceptance of a bad one. 
Of course, you must be conservative; 


DATE or ORGANIZATION ano EXPIRATION of PARTNERSHIP. 


BANKING. 


Business Done on CrEDIT. 


Statistics tell us that 95 per cent. of 
the business of the country is done on 
credit, and the banks furnish nearly all 
this credit. If trade was conducted on 
an actual hand-to-hand money basis, 
there would be little progress, for it is 
conceded by all that the economic force 
that is of the most vital importance in 
developing the community, bringing 
wealth and prosperity to the people, is 
credit—credit backed by character, 
ability and industry, combined with 
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Form 2.— (Reverse Side). 


but you must be progressive and have a 
proper regard for the bank’s advance- 
ment, for in dealing with your depos- 
itors you must consider that you are 
not the only bank in town. It is a good 
deal better to lose a little sometimes 
than for a credit man to be so careful 
as to accept nothing but apparently 
safe loans, and, by being hypercritical 
and narrow, decline business which 
may be just as safe, and which may 
grow to the profit of the concern and 
his bank. A man who will never ac- 
cept a bad loan, nor refuse a good one, 
has reached a “state of grace” not suit- 
ed for this world. 


commercial resources or, as someone 
has tritely said, “Character, capacity 
and capital.” But there is a cardinal 
principle that everyone loaning funds 
of which he is only a steward should 
remember. Your institution does not 
share in the profits of the borrower; it 
should therefore never share in the 
primary risk. 

Facts are the basis of every business 
transaction and nowhere are facts more 
requisite than in making credits. It is 
the duty of a credit department to get 
these facts and verify them. 

The credit department of a bank as 
a rule holds no authority and is simply 
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We Have NoT PLEDGED on ASSIGNED any of tne asove ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE; ovr ASSIGNED ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE amount To 


OTHER assets useo as couaTenac____ 


NSURANCE: on mencnanowe $——______ sun.oinos_ 


$—_______uacnineay $_________. TOTAL INSURANCE 
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BUSINESS «no RESULTS: ANNUAL SALES ron THe vean enoeo. 


DIVIDENDS PAID ron te pence 


190___on From. 
Gross PROFITS on SALES 
EXPENSE or CONDUCTING BUSINESS 
Net Prorit 
OTHER INCOME, mewwoina investments. 
Comeineo Prorir 


FOR THE GAME PERO 





BAD DEBTS ron tne pence 








CAPITAL: AUTHORIZED - 





- ___Issueo _ ee 








BANK ACCOUNTS: wnene xeet oTnen Than asove. 





MC°TGAGES ano BONDS on wrar assets « ven. 








avensee TERMS on wcn we SELL 








annsce TERMS on wacn we BUY 


TIME OF YEAR win NOTES sno ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE of CUSTOMERS, UNCOLLECTED, ane cenenacty maxmmye——____suuntnye___-__ _- 


TIME OF YEAR wax S1 OCKS of MERCHANDISE on nano ane centnauy manmun 





TIME OF YEAR wren LIABILITIES anc maxmun 





Form 3.—Property Statement to be Used by a Corporation. 


a bureau of ready information. True, 
the gathering of facts may give impres- 
sions that are valuable to the loaning 
officers and that may be a great help to 
them. A well-equipped department is 
a most important adjunct to an up-to- 
date bank. While the methods differ 
with the size of the institution, still the 


principle of obtaining a _ thorough 
knowledge of the borrowers underlies 
them all. 


MeETHOops SUGGESTED. 


The filing of papers and memoranda 
relating to borrowers is best kept in a 
vertical filing cabinet in large manila 





PRACTICAL 


envelopes about 7x10 inches, arranged 
alphabetically, with the name on the 
outside. In these envelopes all reports, 
interviews, statements, etc., can be kept. 
It is a good plan to take some history 
of an account when it is opened, using 
Form No. 1, and should the account 
close, the reason can be recorded on 
this sheet. 

Those who seek to defraud are so 
clever that it behooves you to be ever on 
your guard, and to deal only with bor- 
rowers whose honesty is unquestioned. 
Statements, which most concerns now- 


STATEMENT : «rv sasen on actual inventonr?. eo, DaT: 
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You should have agency reports, ra- 
tings. If Form No. 6 be used, compari- 
son can be made by years, using two 
principal mercantile agencies, and it 
can be used also as a file of the bor- 
rowers. You should also have state- 
ments, interviews, average balances 
(Form No. 7) highest discount you have 
extended for the year in “own paper” 
and in “receivables,” amount of “bought 
paper” and “call loans” (Form No. 8); 
record of other bank accounts, record 
of any inquiries, any officer’s or direct- 
or’s opinion, their statement condensed 


VERIFICATION: nave tHe soos cen avoiren ey a CERTIFIED PuBLiC ACCOUNTANT t___ir #0, NAME ano DATE or AUDIT. 


BUSINESS: wnat sun oF susiness 00 vou conoucr?. 





BOOKS: wnat nino OF B00Ks 00 vou KEEP?. 





(PLEASE SIGN CORPORATION NAME) 


DaTE SIGNED. 199. 





PLEASE Give PARTICULARS OF EACH PaRceEL oF, REAL ESTATE 














CITY 08 TOWN ano STATE 





TITLE 1% NAME OF 









































Form 3.— (Reverse Side). 


adays seem very willing to give, are 
certainly a test of one’s truthfulness 
and call for much pruning; for while 
not intending to tell anything that is 
not true or misrepresent actual condi- 
tions, still many exaggerate the value 
of their resources, for they do not view 
them in the right light. Credit is usu- 
ally extended on the strength of quick 
assets, and many good judges feel that 
the ratio of quick assets to liabilities 
should be about 214 to 1. While a 
large number of borrowers furnish the 
statements desired in their own lan- 
guage, the use of printed forms which 
the banks supply is becoming more 
general (Forms No. 2, 3, 4, 5). 


with record of what is considered quick 
assets in different colored ink (Form 
No. 9). This, of course, calls for much 
thought, for what is a quick asset in 
one kind of business is quite a slow one 
in another; in fact, you should have all 
you can find out, for it is better to err 
on the side of asking too much than too 
little. All this information should be 
kept as up to date as possible and from 
year to year for comparison (Forms 
No. 8, 9, 10, 11). 

The weekly sheets of commercial 
agencies and trade agencies should be 
carefully perused for changes in your 
dealers or their customers; in fact, you 
should, as near as is possible, keep 
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a pen picture of the risk you assume. 

A valuable adjunct in determining 
the continuing of credit with your cus- 
tomers is a record of their loans. Most 
banks call it a “Bill Book” or “Liabil- 
ity Ledger.” It is best kept by a loose- 


31-25-99—25 


TO THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


leaf system, because this is the only 
way in which the accounts can be kept 
together. It should show a record of 
all paper discounted, whether paid by 
maker, protested, or paid by your deal- 
er, amount unmatured, and how large 


e 


The undersigned, for the purpose of procuring credit from time to time from you for the negotiable paper of the undersigned 


or otherwise, furnish 
Jinancial condition of the undersigned on the.... 

which you can consider as continuing to be fi 
signed agree 
undersigned. 


In consideration of the granting of such credit, the undersigned agree 


and accurate unless notice of change is given you. 
to notify you promptly of any change that materially reduces the pecuniary responsibility of the 


you with the following statement and information which fully and truly set forth the 


, 


The under- 


that if the undersigned at any time fail or become 


insolvent, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or if any of the representations made below prove to be untrue, or if the 
undersigned fail to notify you of any material change as before agreed ; then and in either such case all obligations of the 
undersigned beld by you shall immediately become due and payable without demand or notice, and the same may he 
charged against the balance of any deposit account of the undersigned with you,, the undersigned bereby giving a 
continuing lien upon such balance of deposit account from time to time existing to secure all obligations of the under- 


signed held by you. 





ASSETS. 





LIABILITIES. 








Cash on hand.... 


Bills Receivable, all good, di 
from Customers..... 


Bills and Accounts Receivable due from Partners.........|| + 00 
Accounts Receivable, all good, due from Customers. 


Acc’ts and Bills Receivable, doubtful, estimated worth 
(Face value, $. ) 


Merchandise (at actual present cash value) 
(Of which $. = 


Machinery and Fixtures. 


Real Estate belonging to Firm,.. 
Estimated market value, $. 


Less Mortgages, 











Bills Payable for Merchandise. 

Bills Payable negotiated to own Banks. 

Bills Payable otherwise disposed of. 

Due to Foreign Bankers on account of Credits. 
Open Accounts, not due.... 

Open Accounts, past due.... 


Deposits of Money with us by 
Relatives and Employees, ¥..... 


.on Demand. 


Liens or encumbrances on Merchandise or other 
Assets, aside from Real Estate Mortgages. 





Otber Indebtedness, 
and of what 
composed. 








Upon Accommodation Endorsements, $. 


Contingent Laat. | 














Names in full ~f all General Partners. 
Individual worth of respective _ 
outside the business. — 
Names in full of Special Partners with { ....... 
amounts contributed by each, and 
uatil when. 
Date of organization and expiration of Partnership 
State last date of taking trial balance and if same proved.... 
Sales for last fiscal year 
OTHER DATA.... 


Please Sign Here 


Date Signed... 


Form 4.— Property Statement. 
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Form 128—1000—1—"05 


For the purpose of inducing THE + BANK OF NEW YORK to 


extend credit to the undersigned from time to time, by discounting of the negotiable paper of the undersigned or otherwise, 





the following statement and information is given, setting forth the true financial condition of the undersigned on 
ie sesananpetisatensilIID 

In the consideration of the granting of such credit, the undersigned agree—that if the undersigned at any time 

jail or become insolvent, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or if any of the representations made below prove to be untrue, 


then and in either such case all obligations of the undersigned held by said Bank shall immediately become due aud payable 


without demand or notice, and the same may be charged against the balance of any deposit account of the undersigned with 
. 


said Bank. 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 








Cash on hand.... .....-..++ . Bilis payable (for mdse) ............. ° 
Cash in banks (name them).......-.---- Accounts payable 

Bilis payable to banks......... ....... 
Other liabilities... 

Merchandise at cost..... 

Accounts receivable (not due).....-... 
Accounts receivable (good but past due) 
Bilis receivable 

Fixtures, eto. 

Real Estate (clear) 


Real Estate (equity)... 


Other assets Net worth......--+» ° 


























CONTINGENT LIABILITY: For Guarantees... - 
“ Accommodation endorsements — 
** Bills receivable discounted — ~~~ 


In other businesses -——— 


None of the above assets are pledged, nor liabilities secured by collateral, except as follows : 





General Partners are. 


Special Partners with particulars. 





Annual sales for last fiscal year aounnansaeegunoceseseion eoonstassenstcrunmusnanstnect 

Eexpemecs Last fiscal yet ——mnnnnnnnncecnn cence cee peee mee eneseneeeeeeneeeteneeneeemeneepnemememen onsen 

MTR, TI si arc tieeeesenpisemsen ines ineaeasinencniiananiaoaiaianiaaaianinsitiatie 
Title in name of. 
OD niente nerenesieccnnnneininncinaniaiiintigtaeneiicielineineicinpini ean laemanimitttinnitimipainiitlids 
Total Mortgages 


Equity as per statement 





Sign here... 


a 


Form 5.— Property Statement (More Simple). 
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Form 6.— Ratings in Mercantile Agencies for Comparison. 


a loan has been given (Form No. 12). 

“Own paper” should be recorded in 
a different colored ink. It stands out 
more plainly and saves the work of an 
extra column. 

While one or more of these records 
alone may not be a guide to the credit 
line, still, taken together, they are 
buoys to help you over financial seas; 
some of them silent, like the spar buoy, 
but others, like the bell buoy, ringing 
their note of warning loud and clear. 


Tage 


~ 


Average balance of 


Mercantile agency reports certainly 
have their value. Though far from be- 
ing infallible, they are a great help, 
seldom speaking ill without good cause. 

Average balances, while sometimes 
“cooked up” in order to look well in 
applying for a loan, are, in the vast 
majority of cases, helpful guide-posts. 

A report of other bank accounts is 
very valuable. The officials of banks 
can confer and certainly be great helps 
to one another. Directors’ opinions of 
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Form 7.— Average Balances. 
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ee a BUSINESS 





ADDRESS. 


Pe INTRODUCED BY_ 





Average Balances . 








First Six Months 





Second Six Months 





Highest Discount, Single . 








Do. Discount, End. . 








Do. Discount, B-R. . . 





Total. . 





Loan Department . 











Purchased Paper 














ENDORSER 








OTHER BANK ACCOUNTS. 





Form 8. 


borrowers, particularly if they are in Cash in bank is a quick asset, cash 
the same line of business, are valuable. on hand may be, and may be I. O. U.’s, 
Such opinions are better than the views merchandise in some cases, such as food 
of an outsider, because the former have _ products, iron, leather, cotton and wool; 
the bank’s interests at heart. possibly, tobacco, though the brand 


STATEMENT RECAPITULATION 








Date of Statement . a9 | 


Gross Assets 





Quick Assets . 





Liabilities . . . 








Statement from . 











Bradstreet’s Rating 








Dun's Rating. . 


Firm Composed of 


Outside Interests of Partners 


REMARKS. 
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COMPARISON OF STATEMENTS 


LINE OF CREDIT. 
— — 














pee 








Bills Receivable, all good, on in: 

Bills and Accounts Receivable due from Partners. 
Accounts Receivable, all good, due from Customers 
Accounts and Bills Receivable, doubtful............ i 
Merchandise (at actual present cash value) 

Machinery and Fixtures 













































































LIABILITIES 














Bills ‘hae ton Merchandise.......... . 

Bills Payable negotiated to own Banks 

Bills Payable otherwise disposed of..... ...... 

Due to Foreign Bankers on Account of Credits, 

Open Accounts, not due . 

Open Accounts, past due 

Deposits of Money with us .. ...... 

Liens on Merchandise or other Assets, aie rom RE. i 




















TOTAL QUICK ASSETS... 
LIABILITIES 














EXCESS—QUICK eseces 




















Discounts & | & Purchased Paper (Commerce) _Highest _ = = 



































Form 10. 


must be of a kind that can be used gen- 
erally, is a quick asset, while jewelry, 
millinery, perishable goods, om are 
quite slow ones. 

Accounts receivable and bills receiv- 
able when sifted down are quick assets. 
Machinery, electrotypes, real estate, 
fixtures, leases, patents, etc., while valu- 
able in most cases to a going concern, 
are very uncertain when it stops busi- 
ness. Accounts payable should be 
looked into, also notes payable, and 
contingent liabilities, which might 


change the entire aspect of the con- 
cern, should be well ventilated. 

It is also the duty of the credit de- 
partment to investigate paper offered 
by brokers which is frequently taken at 
the option of returning in ten days if 
not satisfactory (Form No. 13). 

It is not any indication of weakness 
because a dealer does not bargain for a 
low rate. While some men always want 
a rate below the prevailing one, many, 
in all their dealing, know what a fair 
value is and give it without question. 
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Form 12. — Liability Ledger. 
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KING AND COMMERCIAL 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK BY 
NEGLECT TO RETURN THE 
SAME. 


A. L. WISNER VS. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF GALLITZIN. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
JANUARY, 1908. 


Certain checks drawn upon the defend- 
ant were forwarded to it for collection, 
and the drawer not having sufficient 
funds on deposit to pay them, the de- 
fendant delivered them to a notary pub- 
lic for protest, but the notary held them 
without protesting them or giving notice 
of dishonor; and the checks were retained 
by the defendant for more than two days 
after their delivery to the defendant. 
Held, that such retention of the checks 
by the defendant was an acceptance with- 
in Sec. 187 of the Negotiable Instruments 
act, which provides that “Where a 
drawee to whom a bill is delivered for 
acceptance destroys the same, or refuses 
within twenty-four hours after such de- 
livery, or within such other period as the 
holder may allow, to return the bill ac- 
cepted or non-accepted to the holder, he 
will be deemed to have accepted the 
same. 


MESTREZAT, J.: Samuel R. Bul- 

lock drew six checks on the de- 
fendant bank, in favor of Charles W. 
Gallaer, Jr., who deposited them in 
the plaintiff bank in New York city, 
which credited them to his account in 
that bank. The first check is dated De- 
cember 27, 1904, and the last January 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


83,1905. The plaintiff sent these checks 
for collection to the defendant bank, 
two of them through the First Nation- 
al Bank of Altoona, Pa., and the re- 
maining four through the Farmers’ 
Bank of Pittsburg. On the day they 
were received the defendant bank hand- 
ed the several checks to a notary public. 
so employed by it, for the purpose of 
protesting, and he held the checks 
without protesting them or giving no- 
tice of dishonor. On January 9, 1905, 
some days after the checks had been de- 
livered to the notary, the cashier of the 
Altoona bank went to Gallitzin, ob- 
tained the checks from the notary, took 
them to the Gallitzin bank, whose cash- 
ier gave the cashier of the Altoona bank 
a letter to a notary public in Altoona, 
enclosing five of the Bullock checks. 
with the request that they be protested 
for want of sufficient funds in the Gal- 
litzin bank to pay them. 

One of the two checks sent by the 
Altoona bank to the defendant bank 
was returned to the former bank on the 
same day. It was conceded by the 
plaintiff on the trial below, that there 
could be no recovery for this check. 

The other check sent by the Altoona 
bank and the four checks sent by the 
Pittsburg bank to the defendant bank 
were not returned by the defendant to 
the collecting banks for more than two 
days after their delivery to the latter 
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bank. With the one exception, the 
Bullock checks were not returned to 
the defendant bank by the notary pub- 
lic to whom they were delivered for 
protest within twenty-four hours after 
their receipt from the transmitting 
bank. The checks, therefore, with the 
one exception, were not returned to the 
collecting banks within twenty-four 
hours after their delivery to the drawee 
bank, and the defendant in this action. 

This is an action of assumpsit 
brought by the plaintiff, the holder of 
the checks, to recover the amount of 
the checks on the ground that the 
drawee bank, the defendant, had ac- 
cepted the checks by its refusal and 
failure to return them within twenty- 
four hours after their receipt, as re- 
quired by the provisions of Section 137 
of the Act of Assembly of May 16, 
101, P. L. 194, 3 Purd. (13th Ed.), 
3250, known as the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. 

The defendant claims that it is re- 
lieved from liability on the checks be- 
cause it had refused to accept them and 


had, on the day of their receipt, deliv- 
ered them to a notary for protest and 


dishonor. The learned trial judge was 
of the opinion and so instructed the 
jury, that the defendant had not by its 
conduct “relieved itself from the pre- 
sumption that it had accepted these 
checks by any evidence which it had 
produced in the case,” and that the ver- 
dict should be for the plaintiff for the 
amount of the five checks. Subse- 
quently the court on motion of defend- 
ant’s counsel entered judgment for the 
defendant non obstante veredicto on the 
entire record. The learned court, in 
its opinion entering judgment for the 
defendant, held that under the negoti- 
able Instruments Law it was necessary 
for the holder, in order to recover 
against the drawee bank,’to prove a 
conversion of the checks, and that the 
mere retention of them for more than 
twenty-four hours, without a demand 
for their return, is not a refusal within 
the meaning of the statute. The plaint- 
iff has taken this appeal. 

Unaffected or uncontrolled by stat- 
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ute, an acceptance of a bill of exchange 
may be implied from the conduct of the 
drawee. Such acts or conduct on his 
part which indicate clearly an intention 
to honor the bill and from which the 
drawer may infer such intention, is re- 
garded as an acceptance, and will im- 
pose liability on the drawee. This rule. 
however, well used, gives rise to great 
uncertainty as to what conduct or acts 
of a drawee are equivalent to an ac- 
ceptance of a negotiable paper. Un- 
reasonable retention as well as the de- 
struction of the bill, retaining sufficient 
funds to meet an outstanding check by 
the drawee in settling the drawer’s ac- 
count, and other circumstances, are re- 
garded as an implied acceptance. But 
what are a prolonged or unreasonable 
detention of the bill and other circum- 
stances. should be considered or held to 
be an acceptance by implication are 
necessarily questions of fact for the 
jury (Northumberland Bank vs. Mc- 
Michael, 106 Pa. 460); and hence the 
liability of the drawee or an alleged ac- 
ceptance is not determined by any fixed 
rule or standard, but whether the jury 
thinks that the drawee’s conduct 
amounts to an implied acceptance. This 
necessarily leaves the question of ac- 
ceptance of the bill in the domain of 
uncertainty, and affects very seriously 
its value. It is true there is an implied 
obligation on the drawee to act prompt- 
ly in accepting or refusing a bill of ex- 
change, but the law merchant gives no 
definite or fixed method by which to de- 
termine whether he has performed the 
implied duty. 

Within the last few years the legisla- 
tures of several of the states have codi- 
fied the law on the subject of negoti- 
able instruments. Some of the provi- 
sions of the several statutes are simply 
declaratory of the existing law, while 
others have altered or changed the law 
as heretofore declared. The purpose of 
the legislation is to produce uniformity 
on the subject among the several states. 
and to make certain and definite by 
statute the rules of the law governing 
negotiable paper. The acts in the dif- 
ferent states are very similar, many of 
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their provisions being identical in lan- 
guage, and the manifest purpose of all 
is, as far as possible, to prescribe def- 
inite and fixed rules regulating the en- 
tire subject. 

In closing the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia in 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. vs. First 
National Bank of Alexandria (102 Va. 
758), a case involving the construction 
of certain provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law of that state, Keith, 
president, very aptly said (p. 757): 
“This opinion might be greatly pro- 
longed by citation of conflicting cases, 
and a discussion of the discordant views 
entertained by courts and text writers 
of the greatest ability on these ques- 
tions, but the object, as we understand 
it, of the codification of the law with 
respect to negotiable instruments was to 
relieve the courts of this duty, and to 
render certain and unambiguous that 
which had theretofore been doubtful 
and obscure, so that the business of the 
commercial world, largely transacted 
through the agency of negotiable paper, 
might be conducted in obedience to a 
written law emanating from a_ source 
whose authority admits of no question.” 

In view of the rulings in some of the 
decisions interpreting the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, however, it may not 
be inappropriate to know the suggestion 
of the learned president of the 14th 
annual conference of Commissioners 
of Uniform State Laws, who said, 
“However clear the statute (Negotiable 
Instruments Law), there is an unfor- 
tunate tendency of the courts to fall 
back to the old law.” 

The Negotiable Instruments Law of 
this state was approved May 16, 1901, 
and went into effect on the first Mon- 
day of September of that year. The 
part of the act requiring interpretation 
in this case, and on which the plaintiff 
relies to recover, is section 137 P. L. 
212, 3 Purd. (13th. Fd.), 3307, and is 
as follows: 

“Where a drawee to whom a bill is 
delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same, or refuses within twenty-four 
hours after such delivery, or within 
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such other period as the holder may al- 
low, to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted to the holder, he will be 
deemed to have accepted the same.” 

The plaintiff claims that the failure 
or neglect of the defendant bank to re- 
turn the five checks in suit to the hold- 
er or the collecting bank within twenty- 
four hours after their delivery was a 
refusal to return the checks ‘within the 
meaning of this section of the act, and 
that therefore the defendant must “be 
deemed to have accepted the same.” 

The defendant contends that the sec- 
tion of the law just quoted does not 
apply to a check presented to a drawee 
for payment; that if it does, the “re- 
fusal” in the act means a tortious or 
wrongful refusal to return, amounting 
to a conversion of the check; that there 
was no refusal by the defendant bank 
to return the check, either express or 
implied, and that the defendant bank 
did not hold the checks, “but promptly 
refused payment and passed each of 
them on to the notary public, the next 
person to receive a dishonored bill un- 
der the custom of banks.” 

The contention of the defendant bank 
that section 137 of the act does not ap- 
ply to a check presented to a drawee for 
payment is answered adversely to its 
position by the act itself. (Section 
185, P. L. 219, 3 Purd. [13th Ed.], 
3314, provides as follows: “A check is 
a bill of exchange, drawn on a bank, 
payable on demand.” 

No provision of the act has been 
pointed out, and we know of none mak- 
ing section 137 inapplicable to bank 
checks presented for payment. On the 
contrary, there is every reason why the 
section should apply, and the drawee 
should give prompt notice of accept- 
ance or refusal. The holder and en- 
dorser of a check are interested in 
knowing at the earliest time whether 
the drawer has sufficient funds in the 
bank for payment of the check, and 
especially should they be advised as 
promptly as possible if he has no funds 
and the check is to be dishonored. De- 
lay in furnishing this information may 
result in the loss of the amount of the 
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check to the holder. We think it ap- 
parent that it is quite as important to 
have a check, payable on demand, re- 
turned promptly to the holder as to re- 
quire the prompt return of an ordinary 
bill of exchange. 

If the section applies to the checks 
presented to the drawee bank in the 
case in hand, and this question will be 
considered and determined later, the 
act of the bank in delivering the checks 
to a notary public for protest was not 
a compliance with the section and did 
not relieve the drawee from liability. 
While protesting a bill of exchange or 
check is permissible, it is not manda- 
tory under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, as Section 118 specifically provides 
that “Protest is not required except in 
the case of foreign bills of exchange,” 
and Section 152 declares that where a 
bill does not appear on its face to be 
a foreign bill, protest thereof in case of 
dishonor is unnecessary.” In view of 
the fact that the act declares a check 
to be a bill of exchange drawn on a 
bank, payable on demand, and that the 
provisions of the Act apply to checks, 
protesting the checks for non-accept- 
ance by the drawee bank, in this case, 
was wholly unnecessary and could in 
no way affect its liability on the checks 
under section 137 of the act. 

We now come to the principal and 
controlling question in the case, and 
that is,.whether the failure to return 
the checks to the holder of the collect- 
ing bank within twenty-four hours af- 
ter their delivery to the defendant was 
a refusal to return the checks within 
the meaning of section 137 of the act, 
or does the act contemplate a tortious 
refusal amounting to a conversion of 
the checks, as claimed by the defendant 
and as held by the court below? 

The drawee to whom a bill is deliv- 
ered for acceptance is deemed or tak- 
en to have accepted it under this section 
of the act; (a) where he destroys it, 
(b) where he refuses within twenty- 
four hours after delivery to return the 
bill accepted or non-accepted to the 
holder, and (c) where he refuses within 
such other period as the holder may al- 
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low to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted to the holder. When either of 
these conditions exist, the drawee be- 
comes an acceptor of the bill and as- 
sumes liability as such. An implied or 
verbal acceptance of a bill is abolished 
by the act, and there are only two meth- 
ods by which a bill may now be accept- 
ed; 1, in writing signed by the drawee 
as provided in section 132, and 2, by 
a non-return of the bill as provided in 
the section under consideration. 

The manifest purpose in requiring 
the prompt return of the bill is in the 
interest of and for the protection of the 
holder. It is immaterial to the drawer 
when the bill is returned, as he is pro- 
tected by notice of dishonor, and hence 
this section of the act, requiring prompt 
action in returning the bill, was obvi- 
ously enacted for the benefit of the 
holder of the bill. The act declares in 
section 136 that twenty-four hours is 
sufficient time for the drawee to decide 
whether or not he will accept the bill. 
and the section under consideration. 
having allowed this time, it requires 
him to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted. Now if a demand and refus- 
al are conditions precedent to an accept- 
ance under this section, then the hold- 
er must not only present the bill for 
acceptance, but he must make a demand 
for its acceptance and await a specific 
refusal before the drawee is deemed 
an acceptor. This would certainly not 
be to the convenience or the interest of 
the holder, but in direct opposition to 
both. It would afford the holder less 
protection, and would in effect prevent 
the return of the bill within twenty- 
four hours; or it would require the 
holder in transmitting the bill with in- 
structions to present it for acceptance. 
to send at the same time a demand for 
its acceptance. It is obvious that such 
demand accompanying a presentation 
of a bill for acceptance is wholly unnec- 
essary, and certainly was not in con- 
templation of the Legislature in enact- 
ing the section. 

The presentation of a bill for accept- 
ance is a demand for its acceptance 
which, if the bill is retained by the 
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drawee, implies a demand for its return 
if acceptance is declined, in contempla- 
tion of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
The purpose of presenting a bill of 
exchange to the drawee is to require him 
to accept and assume liability for its 
payment, or to refuse its acceptance and 
therefore avoid liability. When the 
bill is presented, action by the drawee 
is therefore demanded of him, and he 
cannot remain silent and inactive with- 
out incurring the statutory penalty pre- 
scribed for such conduct. He can 
accept at once or he may retain the bill 
for consideration. If he does the lat- 
ter, he must return the bill accepted or 
not accepted at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours. If he accepts he 
is required to do so in writing and must 
return the bill. If he refuses he must 
return the bill not accepted. If he 
fails to do either—return it accepted 
or not accepted—he is “deemed to have 
accepted the bill” under this section of 
the Act, and is liable thereon to the 
holder. It is apparent, then, that in 
the enactment of this section of the 
regarded the 


statute, the legislature 
presentation for acceptance as a demand 
for an acceptance, which, when the bill 
is retained by the drawee, implies a de- 
mand for its return within the time 
specified, and that therefore, the neglect 
or failure to return is a refusal to re- 


turn the bill. And this is more clearly 
disclosed as the true interpretation of 
the word “refuses” in this connection, 
when we consider that the consequences 
to the holder of the non-return of the 
bill is the same whether it follows a de- 
mand additional to the presentation for 
acceptance and refusal, or simply a 
neglect or failure to return after the 
demand implied by its presentation for 
acceptance. If the section has in view 
the protection of the holder, as it man- 
ifestly has, then it was evidently the 
intention of the legislature that the 
non-return of the bill within the speci- 
fied time, regardless of the cause, will 
make the drawee an acceptor. 

The law merchant discourages laches 
in parties to negotiable paper, and de- 
mands prompt action in the perform- 
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ance of the duties imposed upon them. 
It was not the intention of the legisla- 
ture in the enactment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law to abolish this rule, 
and to encourage delay or inaction in 
the holder or drawee of such paper. 
The intention of the section in question 
was to expedite action by the drawee 
in accepting or refusing a bill, pre- 
sented and retained by him,-and to fix 
a definite time, which has previously 
been uncertain, in which he should act 
on the bill. He is granted twenty-four 
hours after delivery and not after a 
demand for a return of the bill in which 
he must accept or decline to honor it. 
The time for returning the bill to the 
holder does not begin to run from the 
demand, but from the date of its de- 
livery. The drawee must therefore act 
within twenty-four hours from the date 
of the delivery of the bill, whether his 
action be an acceptance or refusal. 
The section gives no other alternative 
and makes no other provision either by 
failure or neglect. Hence, action being 
required of the drawee, and one of the 
two alternatives being open to him, if 
he does not accept and return the bill, it 
will be deemed accepted if the bill by 
his default remains in his hands be- 
yond the time limit. He refuses to 
return the bill in contemplation of the 
act, when if in case while in the drawee’s 
control it is not sent to the holder in 
the specified time. There can be no 
reason, and we will not assume that the 
legislature intended to do an unreason- 
able thing, why the law should make a 
distinction between the non-return of 
the bill by refusal to return after a 
specific demand, and the failure or 
neglect to return after a demand im- 
plied by the presenting of the bill for 
acceptance. If such should be the 
proper interpretation of the section and 
a formal demand be necessary, then 
there is no provision in any part of the 
entire act imposing a penalty for the 
default or neglect of the drawee to 
return the bill, although the conse- 
quences of such act on the part of the 
drawee is as prejudicial to the holder 
as if a refusal to return the bill had 
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followed a _ prior specific demand. 
There is, however. no such casus omissus 
in the act, but the enforcement of the 
return of the bill, accepted or non-ac- 
cepted, within the time designated, be- 
ing the primal object of the section 
the cause of its detention is wholly im- 
material, and cannot affect the drawee’s 
liability as an acceptor. 

The construction we place on section 
137 is necessary to protect the holder 
of negotiable paper, it furnishes a 
complete statutory remedy for a default 
of the drawee in acting on the paper 
when retained by him, and it is no 
violence to the language employed in 
the section. It carries out the obvious 
intent of the legislative mind in the en- 
actment of the section, and it is a fixed 
and certain rule to govern the drawee, 
and the holder in the former’s action 
on negotiable paper presented to and 
retained by him. 

Our interpretation of the statute 
evidently coincides with the legislative 
construction placed upon a similar 
statute in the State of Wisconsin. In 


enacting a Negotiable Instruments Law, 
the legislature of that state added to a 
section of it similar to section 137 of 
our act a proviso “that the mere re- 
tention of the drawee will not amount 


to an acceptance.” The logical infer- 
ence is that the same retention of the 
bill would be an acceptance within the 
meaning of the language of our statute 
which contains no such proviso. 

It is not accurate to say, as suggested 
by the appellee, that under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law a bill can only 
be accepted by writing, signed by the 
drawee. It is true that verbal and im- 
plied acceptance have been abolished by 
section 132, which provides that the 
acceptance must be in writing and 
signed by the drawee. But section 137 
involved in this case declares that the 
action of a drawee in destroying a bill 
or in not returning it, as required by 
the section, shall be deemed an ac- 
ceptance of it. An acceptance of a bill 
under this section is as effective to 
charge the drawee as an acceptance in 
writing under section 132. Nor do the 
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two sections in any way conflict. The 
former section requires affirmative ac- 
tion on the part of the drawee by 
assuming liability by a writing, the lat- 
ter section declares his liability if he 
destroys the bill, or if by inaction he 
retain the bill beyond the specified 
time. An acceptance under either sec- 
tion obligates the drawee to pay the 
bill. 

In the State of New York, a Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law has _ been 
enacted, and a section similar to section 
137 of our act is included in the 
statute. The Supreme Court of that 
state in State Bank vs. Weiss, 91 N. Y, 
Supp. 276, has construed this section 
of the statute in conformity with the 
meaning we have given our own act. 
The case was decided in 1904, and it 
does not appear to have been carried 
to the Court of Appeals of the state. It 
was an action on a check drawn on a 
branch bank of the plaintiff, and was 
paid by the plaintiff by the allowance 
of a credit at the clearing house. It 
was afterwards discovered that the 
drawer had no funds in the bank, and 
this suit was brought to recover from 
the endorsers six days later. It was 
held there could be no recovery; that a 
check was a bill of exchange, payable 
on demand; and that under the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law a drawee will 
be deemed to have accepted a bill when 
he does not return it within twenty-four 
hours after its delivery for acceptance. 

Matteson vs. Moulton, 79 N. Y. 627. 
relied upon by the court below and the 
appelle here, was decided by the Court 
of Appeals in 1880, and the syllabus 
of the case states that the court held 
that “refusal” in the New York statute 
in “an affirmative act or is made up of 
conduct tantamount to one, (and) it is 
also a wilful wrongful act.” But the 
facts of the case do not require the 
court to determine whether the failure 
or neglect to return the bill within 
twenty-four hours was a refusal to re- 
turn it within the meaning of the act. 
The bill was sent to the office of the 
defendant who retained it for three or 
four months with the consent of the 
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plaintiff, and under a promise to pay, 
relied on by the plaintiff. It will there- 
fore be observed, that the facts of the 
case did not require the court to de- 
termine whether the mere retention of 
a bill of exchange for twenty-four hours 
after its delivery to the drawee would 
constitute an acceptance. Again: if 
the case is still authority in that state 
for an interpretation of the act, it is 
singular that it is not cited or referred 
to in the very recent case of State Bank 
vs. Weiss, supra, in which the court 
gave an interpretation of the same sec- 
tion in the Negotiable Instruments Law 
of that State diametrically opposite to 
the construction of the act announced 
in the Matteson case. 

In construing similar acts, the Su- 
preme Courts of Arkansas and Missouri 
seem to have held that a non-return 
of the bill was not a refusal in the ab- 
sence of a demand of proof that the 
drawee had refused to return the bill. 
The learned counsel for the appellee 
also cites in support of its construction 
of the act, Westberg vs. Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., 117 Wisconsin’ 589. 
But this case is not authority for the 
proposition. The learned justices who 
delivered the able, if not convincing 
opinion in the case, discussed the ques- 
tion and arrived at that conclusion, but 
the instrument sued on was a non- 
negotiable bill of exchange, and hence 
the question was not involved in the 
ease. ‘This is conceded by the learned 
judge in closing his opinion, reversing 
and remanding the case for new trial, 
wherein he said (p. 595): “It seems 
clear from the title that the codifying 
law of 1899 is intended to regulate 
only negotiable instruments. It there- 
fore does not affect or control the rights 
of the parties upon this paper. 

We are of the opinion that under 
section 137 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law of this state, that the fail- 
ure or neglect of a drawee to whom a 
bill is delivered for acceptance to re- 
turn the bill, accepted or non-accepted, 
to the holder within twenty-four hours 
after the delivery, makes the drawee 
an acceptor of the bill. 
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It therefore follows in the case in 
hand that the defendant bank having 
failed to return the five checks to the 
collecting bank within twenty-four 
hours after their delivery to the drawee, 
the latter must be deemed to have 
accepted the checks and is therefore 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount of 
them. 

The judgment non obstante veredicto 
in favor of the defendant is reversed, 
and judgment is now directed to be 
entered by the court below on the ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff and against 
the defendant. 


GUARANTY BY NATIONAL BANK. 


R. ROSS APPLETON, AS RECEIVER 
OF THE COOPER EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK VS. THE CITIZENS’ 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JAN- 
uARY 7, 1908. 

The power of a National Bank to bind 
itself by a contract of guaranty is limited 
by the extent of its interest in the sub- 
ject-matter of the guaranty. 

But though the contract of guaranty is 
broader than the interest of the bank in 
the subject-matter, the bank may be lia- 
ble to the extent of the benefits received 
by it. 

"THis action was brought upon a 
guaranty in the following form: 

“For and in consideration of one 
dollar and other good and valuable 
considerations the Central National 


‘Bank of the City of New York hereby 


guarantees to the Cooper Exchange 
Bank the payment at maturity of a 
loan of twelve thousand dollars, made 
this day to Mikael Samuels & Co. by 
the Cooper Exchange Bank.” 

Out of the loan so obtained Samuels 
paid to the Central National Bank the 
sum of $10,000, which he then owed to 
it. Samuels failed to pay any part of 
the loan, except $1,000, and judgment 
was demanded against the guarantor 
for $11,000. 

Cutten, Ch. J.: The plaintiff has 
been defeated on the theory that the 
execution of the guaranty by the de- 
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fendant bank was ultra vires and not 
binding upon it, and upon this ground 
the judgments below are sought to be 
sustained. Had the guaranty been lim- 
ited to the amount which the bank, un- 
der its agreement with Samuels, was to 
receive out of the loan, we should be en- 
tirely clear that it was within the legiti- 
mate powers of the bank under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in People’s Bank vs. Na- 
tional Bank (101 U. S., 181) and Coch- 
rane vs. United States (157 U. S., 286). 
It was there held that a contract of 
guaranty of paper held by it was with- 
in the implied powers of a national 
bank, and this though, as in the later 
of the cases cited, the note was not 
made to the guaranteeing bank, but di- 
rectly to the order of another bank to 
which the guaranty was made. 

We think, however, that the defend- 
ant’s power to guarantee was limited by 
the extent of its interest in the subject- 
matter of the guaranty. To allow a 
bank to guarantee the payment by one 
of its debtors of a larger sum in order 
that the bank might receive or retrieve 
a lesser sum would be to permit it to 
enter upon very hazardous speculation 
and authorize very wild and unsafe 
banking. The learned counsel for the 
appellant frankly conceded on the ar- 
gument that a recovery should be lim- 
ited to the amount received by the de- 
fendant.. It is insisted, however, that 
the contract of guaranty must be 
deemed either good or bad as an en- 
tirety, and cannot be upheld in part 
and rejected in part. I am not willing 
to concede this claim, but it is unneces- 
sary to discuss it, for its determination 
is not necessary to the decision of the 
case. 

We may assume that the contract was 
ultra vires. We may further assume 
that in transactions by national banks 
we should adopt the law of ultra vires 
as it prevails in the Federal courts, and 
not the local law on the subject. Yet 
the defendant, in our opinion, became 
plainly liable for the amount which it 
received under the ultra vires contract. 
The law which obtains in this state and 
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in several other jurisdictions is that 
where one party has received the full 
benefit of an ultra vires contract he 
cannot plead the invalidity of the con- 
tract to defeat an action upon it by the 
other party. (Bath Gas Light Co. ys. 
Claffy, 151 N. Y., 24.) 

A contrary rule obtains in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
There it is held that the execution of 
an ultra vires contract by one party 
cannot confer upon it validity or au- 
thorize the party to sue on its obliga- 
tions (Central Transportation Co. vs. 
Pullman Palace Car Co., 139 U. S. 24) 
but at the same time it is also held that 
a party cannot retain money or prop- 
erty received by it under an ultra vires 
contract when it refused to perform that 
contract. (Logan County Bank vs. 
Townsend, 139 U. S., 67.) It was 
there said by Judge Harlan: “The bank 
in this case, insisting that it obtained 
the bonds of the plaintiff in violation 
of the act of Congress, is bound, upon 
being made whole, to return them to 
him. No exemption or immunity from 
this principle of right and duty is given 
by the National Banking Act. “The ob- 
ligation to do justice,’ this court said 
in Marsh vs. Fulton County (10 Wall. 
676, 684), ‘rests upon all persons, nat- 
ural and artificial, and if a county ob- 
tains the money or property of others 
without authority, the law, independ- 
ently of any statute, will compel restitu- 
tion or compensation.’ ” 

In a great many cases the difference 
between the law prevailing in the Fed- 
eral courts and that of our own would 
lead to great difference in results. In 
this case, however, as the plaintiff dis- 
claims any right to recover beyond the 
amount actually received by the defend- 
ant, the result is exactly the same 
whether we adopt the rule of one or of 
the other. Whatever the difference of 
view there may be as to the effect of 
ultra vires on corporate contracts, in 
no jurisdiction can a party retain what 
it has received under such a contract 
and refuse to perform the contract. 

It is urged by the counsel for the re- 
spondent that payment by its debtor of 
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the claim it held against him constitut- 
ed no consideration for the guaranty, 
for the debtor was bound to perform 
his obligation. There is no force in 
this suggestion. The money the de- 
fendant received was not that of Sam- 
uels, but the plaintiff’s, and Samuels 
was merely the conduit through which 
it was paid to the defendant. It is not 
a question of consideration between 
Samuels and the plaintiff, but of con- 
sideration between the plaintiff and the 
defendant. The plaintiff parted with 
its money solely on the guaranty of the 
defendant. Whoever heard that the 
loan of money to the principal was not 
sufficient consideration for the obliga- 
tion of the surety? In this case it was 
the surety who got the money. 

Nor is there any force in the sug- 
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gestion that this action is not brought 
in disaffirmance of the contract for mon- 
ey had and received, but on the con- 
tract of guaranty. All the facts are 
set forth in the complaint, and if these 
facts entitle the plaintiff to relief on 

any theory, then the complaint states a 

good cause of action. 

The judgments of the Appellate Di- 
vision and Special Term should be re- 
versed and judgment rendered for 
plaintiff on demurrer, with costs in all 
the courts, with leave, however, to the 
defendant within twenty days to with- 
draw demurrer and serve answer upon 
the payment of such costs. 

Gray, Haight, Werner, Willard Bart- 
lett and Hiscock, JJ., concur; Ed- 
ward T. Bartlett, J., taking no part. 
Judgment accordingly. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


INSOLVENT CHARTERED BANK 
-—CRIMINAL ACTS OF GENER- 
AL MANAGER— PAYMENT OF 
DIVIDENDS OUT OF CAPITAL 
—DUTIES OF DIRECTORS DE- 
FINED—CIVIL LIABILITY OF 
DIRECTORS. 


-STAVERT, LIQUIDATOR OF THE BANK OF 


YARMOUTH VS. THE HONORABLE 
JOHN LOVITT, ET AL. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS: The Bank 
of Yarmouth suspended payment March 
6, 1905. Under the provisions of the 
Banking Act the plaintiff was appointed 
curator and afterwards was appointed 
liquidator by the court. At the date of 
its suspension the defendants were the 
directors of the Bank and the Honorable 
John Lovitt was president. With one 
exception all the defendants had been 
directors during the whole period in- 
volved in this action. 


HE main cause of the insolvency 

of the bank was its dealing 

with the firm of W. H. Redding & 
Sons, shoe manufacturers. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, the total liability of this 
company to the bank was $239,942, 


which steadily grew until on December 
31, 1904, it had risen to $493,522. The 
bank’s deposit receipts had steadily de- 
clined from $524,250 in 1900 to $237,- 
811 in 1904. The advances to W. H. 
Redding & Son were made by allowing 
the firm from time to time to overdraw 
its account and by accepting and dis- 
counting bills of exchange which 
proved to be worthless. In fact, many 
of the bills discounted by the bank were 
represented to be drawn against ship- 
ments which had never been made. A 
great many of the drafts came back 
dishonored or unaccepted and instead 
of being taken up by the firm they were 
retained in the bank or in some in- 
stances redeemed by renewal drafts on 
the same parties. In the meantime the 
worthless drafts were held by the bank 
and treated as valuable assets, and this 
course of dealing was carried on dur- 
ing seven years while the defendants 
were directors. The account of Messrs. 
Redding & Sons was several times be- 
fore the directors, but the general man- 
ager never allowed the president or oth- 
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er directors to know that there was any- 
thing unsatisfactory about the account. 
In answer to their enquiries he con- 
stantly assured them that the firm were 
getting along all right and that he held 
good customers’ paper to cover their 
indebtedness. 

None of the directors of the bank 
had any previous banking experience or 
knowledge of practical banking. ‘They 
placed implicit confidence in their gen- 
eral manager who was a banker of long 
experience and trained in one of the 
oldest and strongest banks in the Do- 
minion and was everywhere regarded 
as a man of integrity and sound bank- 
ing judgment. In August, 1904, local 
rumors and the necessity for the Bank 
of Yarmouth to borrow money caused 
the directors more carefully to investi- 
gate the statements subnritted to them 
by their general manager than they had 
previously done, with the results that 
an outside inspector was obtained and 
the bank shown to be in a hopelessly 
insolvent condition, so that upon its 
winding up all its assets were wiped 
out and the shareholders compelled to 
pay over $260,000 on their double 
liability. 

Before this action was commenced 
the general manager had been prose- 
euted and convicted on a charge of 
making false returns to the Finance 
Department under the Bank Act. 

This action was brought by the 
liquidator to recover from the defend- 
ants upon the following grounds: 

That they were guilty of misfeas- 
ance, or breach of trust, in authorizing 
payment of the dividends to share- 
holders when to their knowledge none 
were earned. 

That they authorized the payment of 
dividends and by so doing impaired the 
capital of the bank, and that they did 
not out of the profits make good the 
capital so impaired. 

These claims are made under section 
58 of the Banking Act which provides 
as follows: 

“No dividend or bonus shall ever be 
declared, so as to impair the paid-up 
capital of the bank. 


“The directors who knowingly and 
wilfully concur in the declaration or 
making payable of any dividend or 
bonus, whereby the paid-up capital of 
the banks is impaired, shall be jointly 
and severally liable for the amount of 
such dividend or bonus, as a debt due 
by them to the bank.” 

The defendants in their pleadings 
deny specifically all these charges, that 
they had any knowledge that dividends 
were paid out of the capital, or that 
the payment of the dividends did im- 
pair the capital of the bank. The pay- 
ment of dividends complained of ex- 
tended from August, 1900, to the date 
of the bank’s suspension. 

Other charges are made, that they 
misled the shareholders by the issue of 
improper balance-sheets and statements 
which, under the Banking Act, they 
were obliged to make, and with sending 
false returns as to the condition of the 
bank to the Finance Department. 

They are also charged with viola- 
ting the provisions of the Banking Act 
by becoming purchasers of real estate. 

The plaintiff’s claim is for an ac- 
count of the dividends improperly paid 
out by which the capital of the bank 
was impaired and repayment by thie 
directors, and also an account of the 
moneys lost to the bank by reason of 
their dealings and transactions with W. 
Hi. Redding & Sons. 

Jupement: The element of fraud 
does not enter into this case, and may 
therefore be entirely eliminated from 
consideration in determining on tli 
question of defendants’ liability.  Be- 
fore examining into the facts and re- 
porting my findings thereon, it will b: 
useful to ascertain the extent of the 
directors’ liability in view of some of 
the leading authorities on the subject. 

In the absence of fraud, it is settled 
that directors are only liable for gross 
negligence in the management of bank 
affairs. It is further clear that they 
are not responsible to stockholders for 
losses happening through their mis- 
management when they have used 
ordinary diligence and acted in good 
faith; or, in other words, when they 
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have acted honestly and in good faith 
and within their powers and the discre- 
tion given to them, they can not ordi- 
narily be held liable for losses arising 
from mere mismanagement or mistake. 
They are liable, however, for errors of 
judgment committed through reckless- 
ness or want of ordinary prudence, 
knowledge or skill. (Vide Overend & 
Gurney, L. R. 4 Ch. 701, 5 H. L. C. 
480.) 

In discussing this case Thompson 
(p. 539) says: 

“This case, then, is only valuable as 
containing a clear recognition of the 
rule that directors of a corporation are 
not liable to the corporation for mis- 
takes of judgment which fall short of 
what is termed crassa negligentia, how- 
ever disastrous such mistakes may be. 

“In all these cases, then, the question 
is. Have the directors been guilty of 
negligence of a gross and flagrant 
character? Whether they have or not 


must always be a question of fact de- 
pending upon the circumstances of each 


case. No rule can, therefore, be laid 
down by which to solve it. But while 
this is true, it is none the less true that 
some standard ought, if possible, to be 
adopted for a guide in solving it. This 
standard obviously ought not to be the 
exacting standard of the legal scholar. 
Still less, perhaps, ought it to be the 
standard of the Chancellor, whose 
whole official life has been a course of 
dealing with business failures and in- 
solvent corporations. It ought to be 
the standard of business and financial 
men, who understand and appreciate 
the hopes, the motives and the surround- 
ings with which ventures are gone into. 
More briefly, the standard of care re- 
quired ought to be the business man’s 
standard of care and not the standard 
of the student or of the judge.” 


The case of Dovey vs. Cory (1901 
A. C. p. 485) presents in very forcible 
terms the measure of responsibility 
attached to directors. The Lord Chan- 
cellor says: 


“The charge of neglect appears to 
rest on the assertion that Mr. Cory, 
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like the other directors, did not attend 
to any details of business not brought 
before him by the general manager or 
the chairman, and the argument raises 
a serious question as to the responsibil- 
ity of all persons holding positions like 
that of the directors, as to how far 
they are called upon to distrust and be 
on their guard against the possibility 
of fraud being committed ‘by their 
subordinates of every degree. It is 
obvious that if there is such a duty, it 
must render anything like an _ intclli- 
gent devolution of labor impossible. 
Was Mr. Cory to turn himself into an 
auditor, a managing director, a chair- 
man, and find out whether auditors, 
managing directors and chairman, were 
all alike deceiving him? That the letter 
of the auditors was kept from him is 
clear. That he was assured that pro- 
vision had been made for bad debts, and 
that he believed such assurances, is in- 
volved in the admission that he was 
guilty of no moral fraud; so that it 
comes to this—-that he ought to have 
discovered a network of conspiracy and 
fraud by which he was surrounded and 
find out that his own brother and the 
managing director (who have since 
been made criminally responsible for 
frauds connected with their respective 
offices) were inducing him to make rep- 
resentations as to the prospects of the 
concern and the dividends properly 
payable which have turned out to be 
improper and false. I cannot think 
that it can be expected of a_ director 
that he should be watching either the 
inferior officers of the bank or veri- 
fying the calculations of the auditors 
himself. The business of life could not 
go on if people could not trust those 
who are put into a position of trust for 
the express purpose of attending to 
details of management. If Mr. Cory 
was deceived by his own officers, and 
the theory of his being free from moral 
fraud assumes under the circumstances 
that he was, there appears to me to 
be no case against him at all.” 


And Lord Davy in the same case p. 
761, says: 
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“There is no case, it is believed, in 
which directors have been held answer- 
able for losses sustained by their mere 
innocent mistake, not unless that mis- 
take has been accompanied by some 
fraudulent, or at least suspicious, con- 
duct or motive.” 


With the above extract pointing out 
the nature and measures of responsibil- 
ity of the directors, I now turn to the 
evidence in which it is sought to charge 
the defendants in this case. 

The learned trial judge then reviewed 
in detail the evidence which has been 
summarized above. 

If the directors had knowledge of the 
condition of the bank affairs of which 
those stated are a mere outline, and 
with this knowledge permitted it to 
continue and year after year sanctioned 
the declaration and payment of the div- 
idends, it would, in my opinion, amount 
to such gross negligence on their part 
#s to render them responsible for the 
lesses sustained by the bank and its 
shareholders, at any rate for such 


losses and such payments of dividends 


as happened after it came to their 
knowledge. The question, then, in 
respect to both charges is whether 
knowledge has been established. 

It strikes me as it must every one 
that the management of the bank's 
affairs by the directors was weak; but 
in considering the effect of the whole 
evidence, .it is plain to be seen that the 
want of closer investigation was due to 
their overweening confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of Johns, the cash- 
ier, and that this official kept them de- 
signedly in the dark as to the real 
state of the bank, especially in regard 
to the Redding account, and that mat- 
ters in this way were allowed to drift 
from bad to worse until the culmination 
of the insolvency came. That while 
they were alarmed after getting the 
statement of Johns in August, 1904, 
they did not even then know or appre- 
ciate the full extent of the bank’s loss, 
not until revealed to them by Thorne 
after his inspection. 

The learned counsel for plaintiff in 
his admirable brief has suggested some 
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nine reasons why, independently of 
Johns’ conduct, the directors should 
have known the condition of the bank. 
or the true position of Redding’s ac- 
count. 


(1) The decline in the bank assets. 

(2) The change from the Roya! 
Bank to the Bank of British North 
America. 

(3) The question to the Chairman at 
the annual meeting of 1904 as to rum- 
ors current respecting the bank. 

(4) The admission that the Red- 
dings local paper wes not looked after 
well, renewals frequent and payments 
small. 

(5) That no reduction had been made 
in the mortgage to the bank for twen- 
ty years. 

(6) Local knowledge of the reputa- 
tion of Reddings’ solvency. 

(7) The necessity to borrow from 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

(8) The statement of August 18, 
1904, showing the hopelessly insolvent 
state of the Reddings. 

(9) That, as business men, they 
should have known the impossibility of 
Reddings competing with other large 
manufacturers. 

Now, while the evidence sustains all 
these positions, and they appeal so 
strongly to the sense of business men 
that they should have opened the eyes of 
the directors to the perilous state of the 
bank’s affairs, yet, as I understand the 
law on this subject, their failure to 
grasp the importance of each or any 
of these indicia will not make them re- 
sponsible. In the absence of fraud or 
bad motive of any sort, they must be 
put down to errors of judgment and 
want of proper capacity to manage the 
finances of such an institution as % 
bank; indeed, weighed by their own 
evidence, it seems to me these directors 
were utterly wanting in that skill and 
knowledge in banking which one would 
have expected in men taking that office. 
They, at any rate, appear to have acted 
in good faith, They met as a board 
regularly twice a week and appeared 
to have attended to such business as 
the cashier brought before them, which 
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was a very small proportion of the 
bank’s business, but such as is usually 
submitted to directors. The large ac- 
count of bills payable remitted did not 
come before them because, as explained, 
these in general course are sent forward 
by the cashier for collection without 
reference to them. There can be no 
doubt the cashier purposely misled and 
concealed from them the real nature and 
extent of the Reddings’ account, and I 
cannot doubt that they abstained from 
a closer examination because of their 
absolute faith and confidence in this 
officer. When it is considered that the 
president, Mr. John Lovitt, at the time 
of the suspension owned 200 shares and 
so late as 1903 bought forty additional 
shares; that he had $31,000 on deposit 
in the bank; that his children had sev- 
enty-three shares, and that all the oth- 
er directors were shareholders to a con- 
siderable amount, it is inconceivable 
that they would grossly and deliberate- 
ly neglect any action which, according 
to their judgment, was necessary to pro- 
tect its interests. 

That the directors displayed a great 
lack of business acumen and foresight, 
may be admitted; but it all comes back 
to the same thing; are they to be held 
accountable for their incompetency? I 
think they cannot be so held, and in 
support of my view of their conduct, I 
will give some brief extracts from two 
of the leading cases on this subject. 

In re National Bank of Wales, Lind- 
ley, M. R., at p. 562, referring to the 
claim that the directors did not do 
enough in watching the statements 
making provisions for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, says: 


“The accusation is made that they 
did not do enough in this way. But 
here, again, even if some debts known 
to the manager to be bad were treated 
as good, it is not proved that Cory knew 
this or had reason to suspect that what 
was done was inadequate. His evidence 
is clear that he neither knew nor sus- 
pected that such was the case and that 
he really believed that the provision 
was ample. The same question arises, 
Was it his duty to test the accuracy or 
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completeness of what he was told by 
the general manager and managing di- 
rector? This is a question on which 
opinions may differ, but we are not 
prepared to say that he failed in his 
legal duty. Business cannot be carried 
on on principles of distrust. Men in 
responsible positions must be trusted by 
those above them, as well as by those 
below them, until there is reason to dis- 
trust them. We agree that care and 
prudence do not involve distrust, but for 
a director acting honestly himself to be 
held liable for negligence in trusting 
the officers under him not to conceal 
from him what they ought to report to 
him, appears to us to be laying too 
heavy a burden on honest business 


” 


men. 


And further on he says, in reference 
to neglect of directors in examining the 
weekly statement and quarterly re- 
turns: 

“No suspicion being aroused, Cory’s 
reasons for not examining them are nat- 
ural, and his omission to examine them 
does not show want of reasonable care 
and attention on his part to the af- 
fairs of the bank. He had no reason to 
suppose that there were unsatisfactory 
debts beyond those written; unquestion- 
ably Cory might have found out that he 
was deceived by the general manager 
and that the dividends declared were 
not in a business sense warranted by the 
profits made. On the other hand, the 
evidence shows that although he was 
deceived, he neither knew nor suspected 
it. We are not prepared to say he was 
guilty of any breach of duty in not dis- 
covering that those whom he trusted 
were misleading him, nor that in point 
of law he was guilty of any breach of 
duty in recommending the payment of 
dividends as and when he did. A di- 
rector does not warrant the truth of his 
statements; he is not an insurer, but if 
he makes misstatements to his share- 
holders, he is liable for the conse- 
quences unless he can show that he 
made them honestly believing them to 
be true and took such care to ascertain 
the truth as was reasonable at the time. 
This we think Cory did.” 
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In many of its essential features the 
case in which these principles were 
stated is singularly like the one under 
consideration, so much so that I feel 
bound to follow it here. The directors 
had no reason for doubting the fidelity 
of Johns up to the final disclosure of 
his unauthorized and fraudulent con- 
duct, and they cannot be held responsi- 
ble for failing to detect his misrepre- 
sentation; in fact, not one of them, as 
appears from the evidence, even if they 
had examined the books of the bank, 
knew enough about the mode of keep- 
ing them to enable them to do so. 

It was contended that the directors 
were negligent in not having proper 
books kept; referring to the want of a 
liability ledger. The evidence shows 
that while most banking institutions 
kept such a book, it had no direct bear- 
ing on the losses sustained, and, more- 
over, the class and nature of books in 
which the transactions are recorded is a 
matter purely for the cashier, and in 
this case it was left to him to attend to, 
and from what he says the books he did 
keep enabled him or any bank man to 
understand all that a liability ledger 
would show. 

I am quite conscious that there is 
room for a difference of opinion as to 
the application of the law in relation to 
the facts in this case. I have been 
guided, as can readily be understood, 
by the invariable rule to be found in all 
the English cases that when directors 
have placed perfect confidence in their 
manager and have had no good reason 
to doubt his honesty and fidelity, they 
are justified in accepting and acting 
upon the information he places before 
them, and are not bound personally to 
examine into the details of the busi- 
ness which he is employed to attend 
to. On a careful consideration of the 
evidence, I cannot reach any other con- 
clusion than the one I have expressed 
before, that these directors reposed im- 
plicit faith in the cashier Johns and ac- 
cepted without doubt, as correct, the 
representations he made to them from 
time to time. That they had no knowl- 
edge of unaccepted drafts, which were 
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carefully concealed from them; that 
they regularly attended the meetings of 
the board and transacted, according to 
their light, the usual routine business 
brought before them and exercised the 
best of their judgment, poor though it 
proves to have been, in looking after 
the bank’s affairs, and that, however 
disastrous it has been to the share- 
holders, the law will not hold the di- 
rectors responsible for errors in judg- 
ment. I find no evidence of reckless- 
ness on their part or of what would 
amount to gross negligence as that term 
is explained in the decided cases, al- 
though I think keener business men 
might have done better. 

The question as to the liability of the 
directors for the payment of dividends 
is necessarily involved in that of their 
liabilities for the losses in other re- 
spects, but there are some additional 
reasons which may be briefly pointed 
out. They were all declared and paid 
on the faith of the correctness of the 
statements made up by Johns represent- 
ing the state of the bank’s finances. If 
these statements had been true (and 
they believed them to be), there can be 
no doubt as to their justification in do- 
ing so. He was the proper officer to 
prepare the annual statements on which 
the dividends were based. The same is 
true in regard to the allowance for 
bad and doubtful debts which were 
written off. So far as the evidence 
goes, they had no reason to doubt their 
accuracy. These statements were pre- 
pared by the proper officer of the bank. 
and even if an investigation could have 
shown them to be inaccurate, the di- 
rectors cannot be held responsible for 
not inspecting the books, and it is in 
evidence that all these statements sub- 
mitted to the shareholders were cor- 
rect according to the books of the bank 
and all showed that the bank had earned 
profits out of which a dividend might 
properly be declared and paid. 

In Dovey vs. Cory, Lord Davy (p. 


761) says: 
“TI think the respondent was bound 
to give his attention to and exercise his 
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‘udgmeht as a man of business on the 
,atters which were brought before the 
hoard at the meetings which he attend- 
d, and it is not proved that he did not 
o so. But I think he was entitled to 
‘ely on the judgment, information and 
.dvice of the chairman and general 
anager, as to whose integrity, skill 
ud competence he had no suspicion. I 
gree with what was said by Sir George 
Jessel in Wincham Shipbuilding and 
Boiler Co., in re MHallmark’s case 
(1878), and by Mr. Justice Chitty, in 
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Denham & Co., that directors are not 
bound to examine entries in the com- 
pany’s books. It was the duty of the 
general manager and (possibly) of the 
chairmar to go carefully through the 
returns from the branches and to bring 
before the board any matter requiring 
their consideration; but the respondent 
was not, in my opinion, guilty of negli- 
gence in not examining them for him- 
self, notwithstanding that they were 
laid on the table of the board for ref- 
erence.” 


NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


N the February “Appleton’s” Alex- 
ander Gilbert, president of the 
New York Clearing-House Association, 
tells “How a Panic Was Arrested.” Of 
the loan certificates issued by the Clear- 
ing-House (practically all of which are 
now retired) he says: 

“At this writing, the loan certificates 
issued amount to $67,000,000, which 
ameunt, considering the growth of bank 
liabilities since 1893, is not as large 
proportionately as the amount issued in 
that year. The deposits in 1893 
amounted to $400,000,000. The au:ount 
of loan certificates issued was $41,690,- 
000, or a fraction over ten per cent. of 
the deposits. The bank deposits of 
1907 were $1,050,000,000, and includ- 
ing trust companies would amount to 
$2,000,000,000. But the amount of 
loan certificates issued in 1907 was 
about $97,000,000, or a little less than 
ten per cent. of bank deposits and less 
than five per cent. of deposits of banks 
and trust companies combined. Of the 
amount issued a considerable amount 
has been canceled. 

“A larger amount was taken out than 
was actually required. And at no time 
was the full amount issued in use, as 
retirements began almost as soon as the 
issue. 


“A careful computation shows that 
$74,000,000 would have sufficed to do 
the required work. With this amount 
of certificates restricted in their use to 
clearing-house purposes, exchanges to 
the amount of $230,000,000 daily have 
been settled quietly and _ effectively. 
Here we have the best object lesson of 
an emergency currency that can possi- 
bly be given—a currency that is as ab- 
solutely secure as anything human can 
be, that can be quickly issued and quick- 
ly retired, that requires no complicated 
hank machinery to put it into circula- 
tion, that will never be issued until it is 
imperatively required, that can never re- 
sult in inflation, and that will always 
be under the control of the most expe- 
rienced bankers. Furthermore, it may 
be added that this is a system which is 
purely American. 

“All that is needed to adapt such a 
system to our requirements is develop- 
ment, and I feel confident that if the 
subject could be referred to the clear- 
ing-house committees of the three cen- 
tral reserve cities, an emergency cur- 
reney plan could be evolved that would 
be in harmony with our national bank- 
ing system and be less subject to crit- 


icism and opposition than any other sys- 


tem which has yet been proposed.” 





CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 


By H. M. P. Eckardt. 


A YEAR ago, in reviewing Ca- 
nadian banking and commerce it 
was possible to say: “The evidences 


that 1906 was prosperous for Canada 
are to be seen on every hand.” Regard- 
ing 1907, that statement is hardly ap- 
plicable; it must be modified consider- 


ably to express the results of the past 
year. Before proceeding to relate the 
interesting events, and to discuss their 
significance, it will be well to compare 
the position of the banks as it was re- 
spectively at the end of 1907 and the end 
of 1906. The comparison is as follows: 


ConpITION oF CANADIAN Banks 


LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 
Provincial Government deposits 
Deposits of the public, ‘‘demand’”’ 
Deposits of the public, ‘‘notice’’ 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada 


Loans from other banks, Canada, secured 


Deposits of other banks, Canada 
Due to banks in Great Britain 


Due to banks in foreign countries....... 


Other liabilities 


Total liabilities to the public 
Capital paid up 
Rest or surplus 
Balance, undivided profits 


Specie 
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Circulation redemption fund 


Notes and checks, other Canadian banks 


Loans to other banks, Canada, secured 
Deposits in other banks, Canada 
Due by banks in Great Britain 


Due by banks in foreign countries..... 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities 
British and foreign public se- 


Canadian municipal, 
curities 

Railway and other bonds 

Call loans on bonds and stocks, Canada 


Call loans on bonds and stocks, elsewhere 


Current loans and discounts, Canada 


Current loans and discounts, elsewhere . 


Loans to Dominion Government 


Loans to Provincial governments....... 


Overdue debts 

Real estate, other than premises 
Mortgages on real estate 

Bank premises 

Other assets 


Total assets 


Dec. 31, 
1906. 

$78,416,780 
4,730,421 
9,687,270 
192,143,482 
398,765,182 
64,191,182 
5,717,720 
64395,645 
8,207,158 
1,716,823 
12)684,795 


Dec. 31, 
1907. 
77,504,308 
11,315,319 
7,527,112 
157,185,414 
402,626,076 
53,407,203 
1,959,639 
6,646,570 
10,330) 250 
4,742,092 
10,450,630 


$743,694, 782 
$95,995,482 
70,901,232 


- ry, 
of 





$782,656,528 
$95,509,015 
69,258,007 
6,768,996 


$954,192,546 


$23,752) 750 
44,266,154 
4.3217 ,669 
38,937,901 
5,717,714 
9,832,685 
7,844,990 
15,512,627 
9,536,448 


$25,119,474 
49,9163, 860 
4,255,670 
33,853,075 
1,309,638 
10.370,043 
6,074,747 
16,308,929 
9,210,716 


19,907,744 
41,971,437 
44,501,112 
43,509,229 
556,588,451 
22,928,188 
4,864,443 
446,204 
3,420,200 
968,610 
447,112 
17,183,649 
8,055 ,\258 


$921,257,275 


21,376,833 
41,455,319 
57,511,747 
58,958,156 
548,684,480 
ids 36,474,231 
1,360,184 
3,048,289 
918,028 
420,959 
14,860,607 
9,394,586 


$954,192,546 


(Difference in additions due to omission of cents from figures reported by 
thirty-five banks in Government bank statement.) 
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In this exhibit the first thing to strike 
the notice is the decrease of some $33,- 
000,000 in the total assets. The sig- 
nificance of this will be better under- 
stood when it is pointed out that 1907 
is the first year since 1885 to show a 
decrease in bank assets. Even through 
the panic of 1893 and the hard times 
succeeding it the assets of the banks 
steadily increased from year to year. 
It is to be observed also, in reference 
to 1907, that the shrinkage of $33,- 
000,000 does not represent the extent 
of the fall from the high level. For 
the total assets reached their high point 
at the end of September, 1907, on 
which date they amounted to $961,240,- 
415. 

Then, as regards current loans in 
Canada, which represent mercantile dis- 
counts, when the figures for December 
31, 1907, are compared with those for 
the same date in- 1906 it is seen that 
there is an increase of about $8,000,- 
000. Any one not familiar with the 
events happening between the two dates 
might infer from this that nothing 


extraordinary had developed and that 
the discount business of the banks had 


been dull and unchanged. 
could be farther from the truth. As a 
matter of fact it was an extraordinary 
year. The total of mercantile discounts 
advanced violently during the first half 
of the year—some $38,000,000—in re- 
sponse to the urgent demands of the 
business community, and _ contracted 
sharply to the extent of $30,000,000, 
during the second half. This contrac- 
tion or liquidation was suspended only 
during the month of October, when the 
financing of the crops and the special 
demands originating because of the 
United States panic necessitated an ex- 
pansion. 

The deposits show a decrease, chiefly 
in the demand deposits which repre- 
sent the current accounts or working 
balances of business men and others— 
indicating that trade activity has fallen 
off and that the monetary stringency 
has induced individuals, firms and cor- 
porations to make use of practically all 
their available funds. 


Nothing ~ 
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The chief fund from which the Ca- 
nadian banks make loans and discounts 
is the deposits “at notice.” These are 
the savings proper, of the people, and 
the total is remarkably free from fluc- 
tuations; it exhibits a steady tendency 
to increase with the increase in the 
wealth of the country. Though these 
show a slight gain over a year ago, 
they are some $23,000,000 under the 
total shown on August 31, 1907. 


Banks On A Soup Basis. 


There has been no indication what- 
ever that the fall in deposit has been 
due to fears or suspicions as to the 
solidity of the banks. The credit of 
the important banks rests on too long 
and too good a record of uninterrupted 
payment in cash of all liabilities as they 
accrued to be easily shaken. All over 
the Dominion the people rightly have 
the completest confidence in the estab- 
lished banks. 

Some of the causes given for the 
withdrawals are, the investment of sav- 
ings balances in stocks and bonds at 
the low prices, the making of loans, 
ete., on which attractive rates were 
cffered because of the stringency, and 
the liquidation of the Ontario Bank 
assets which proceeded all through 
1907. 

Though the year has been, as the 
leading bankers stated at more than one 
annual meeting, one of the most diffi- 
cult in recent years for the banks, they 
have been able to earn good profits. 
The table on page 212 shows the earn- 
ings of the individual banks as com- 
pared with last year, also the rates of 
dividend paid in 1907 and 1906. 

These figures cover all the chartered 
banks except five which had not re- 
ported at date of writing. All the 
important banks are included, the com- 
bined assets of the five not contained 
amounted to less than $16,000,000 on 
December 31, 1907. 

The increased profits shown above 
were clearly due to the strong demand 
for discounts at high rates that pre- 
vailed all through the year. Those 
banks that use the New York market 
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for putting out their reserve money, 
and most of the large banks do, benc- 
fited considerably from the extraordi- 
nary interest rates that preceded and 
accompanied the panic. The course of 
events both in Canada and the United 
States has been such as to present 
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tion of the Dominion Government to 
assist the banks in moving the crops. 
The absorption of the business of the 
Sovereign, though it happened in tlic 
beginning of 1908, can also be regarded 
as belonging to 1907. The events that 
led up to the reorganization have «|- 


Prorits AND DIvVIDENDs. 


Year ended. 


Bank of Montreal......... 31 Oct. 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 30 Nov. 
Merchants Bank of Canada 31 May 


Royal Bank of Canada.... 31 Dec. 
Imperial Bank of Canada. 30 Apl. 
Bank of Nova Scotia...... 31 Dec. 
Dominion Bank ........... 31 Dec. 
Bank OF Teronte s.i's.sesse 30 Nov. 
Bank of British N. A..... 30 June 
Wipes TIE 6s iaccbcicccus 30 Sep. 
Traders Bank of Canada.. 31 Dec. 
Banque d’Hochelaga ...... 30 Nov. 
Union Bank of Canada... 31 May 
Bank of Ottawa .......... 30 Nov. 
Bank of Hamilton ........ 30 Nov 
Eastern Townships Bank. 15 Nov 
Quebec Bank ............. 15 May 
Banque Nationale ......... 30 Apl 
Standard Bk. of Canada.. 31 May 
(c)Sovereign Bk. of Canada... 30 Apl 
Union Bank of Halifax... 31 Jan 
Metropolitan Bank ........ 31 Dec. 
Bank of New Brunswick... 31 Dec. 
Western Bank of Canada.. 15 Feb 
Banque Provinciale ...... 31 Dec. 
Home Bank of Canada.,.. 31 May 
(e)Sterling Bank of Canada.. 31 May 
(f)United Empire Bank...... 31 Dec 
(e)Farmers’ Bank of Canada. 31 Dec 





Profits. Dividends Paid. 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
$1,980,138 $1,797,976 10% 10% 
1,752,350 1,741,126 8 8 
961,660 740,399 8 7 
742,034 604,495 10 9% 
719,029 (a)535,786 11 10% 
681,710 653,516 12 114% 
635,235 539,360 12 12 
586,635 544,295 10 10 
563,476 588,032 7 6 
(b) 528,735 (b) 420,959 10 10 
522,822 396,231 7 7 
449,794 347,504 8 1% 
446,432 452,930 7 7 
443,288 425,239 10 10 
384,708 371,251 10 10 
372,670 279,610 8 8 
300,011 295,036 7 7 
252,361 195,753 7 6 
251,618 175,652 12 10% 
243,027 187,467 6 6 
171,008 168,151 8 7% 
147,819 140,579 8 8 
133,291 116,479 12 12 
83,941 88.576 7 7 
119,466 95,344 5 3 
78,031 (d) 25,171 6 6 
i eee 1% 
9,983 885 int. int 
co ee ee int. 
$13,602,928 $11,926,022 


(a) Imperial Bank of Canada, 1906, 11 months. 
(b) Molsons Bank, profits less provincial tax, deducted by other banks be- 


fore declaration. 


(c) Sovereign Bank of Canada; absorbed by a combination of twelve cther 


banks, January 19, 1908. 


(d) Home Bank of Canada, 1906, 5 months. 
(e) Sterling Bank of Canada and Farmers’ Bank of Canada, 1907 first year 


of existence. 


(f) United Empire Bank, 1906, showed a deficit of $885 owing to organization 


expenses. 


numerous opportunities for the profit- 
able employment of money. 


History oF THE BANKING YEAR. 


The salient events of 1907 were, the 
reorganization of the Sovereign Bank 
of Canada in May, the banking panic 
in the United States, and the interven- 


ready been described. The great sig- 
nificance of that event lay in the fact 
that it sounded the knell of a certain 
type of banking practice in the Do- 
minion. ‘The Sovereign was the head 
and front of the ultra-aggressive, ultra- 
progressive, daring school of banking. 
While it was showing on paper such 


wonderful success, there was always the 
danger that its methods would be 
copied by the other new banks. The 
confession that 214 millions were lost 
in bad debts at once eliminated that 
danger. The foreign interests which 
had been induced to take up _ three- 
eighths of the bank’s capital—the 
Dresdner Bank of Germany and asso- 
ciates of Mr. J. P. Morgan of New 
York-—were obliged to do something to 
protect their stake in the concern. They 
arranged to advance money to the re- 
organized bank to fortify its cash. It 
is said that they were not very hopeful 
at the time that the bank would survive. 
It proved to be the case that deposits 
were steadily withdrawn during the 
summer and fall. The discounts were 
reduced and the indebtedness to the 
foreign interests increased. The end 
came when the latter asked for payment 
of the principal due them. Twelve of 
the leading banks combined to take 
over the Sovereign’s business. The 
Dresdner Bank and the Morgan inter- 
ests were secured as to their advances. 


The other banks found the full assets. 


of the Sovereign good enough to war- 
rant them in assuming all its liabilities 
to the public. So the depositors suffered 
nothing at all, not even a lock-up. For 
their accounts were taken over by one 
or other of the guaranteeing banks, 
and, in every instance, they were given 
the choice of withdrawing cash in full 
or of leaving the funds with the new 
depository. The notes in circulation 
were never in any danger, for under 
the terms of the circulation redemption 
fund they were already like the notes 
of every other Canadian bank, protected 
by the guarantee of the associated 
banks. 

The fact that the reorganization of 
this bank took place in the spring, and 
that the Ontario Bank failed in October, 
1906, had something to do in guarding 
Canada against the United States 
panic. The two events acted as a sort 
of cleaning up and warning. Then, of 
course the branch system of banking 
lends itself admirably to ward off 


panies and to minimize their effects. 
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The leading bankers were able, all 
through 1907, to check speculation, 
force curtailment on borrowers, and 
generally to get in good shape. A few 
men in Montreal and Toronto imposed 
their wills on practically all the bank- 
ing offices in the country, and hoard- 
ing of unnecessary cash by country 
bank offices is entirely impossible when 
those offices are controlled from the 
cities. After the New York panic had 
developed public pressure from the 
West was put upon the Finance Min- 
ister at Ottawa to induce him to take 
action to compel or induce the banks to 
advance more freely on the crop. Ow- 
ing to the large quantity of frozen and 
damaged grain and to the unsettled 
conditions outside, the banks were re- 
luctant to advance as freely as usual. 
An arrangement was entered into where- 
by the Ottawa Government placed a 
sum of money at the disposal of the 
Bank of Montreal to be advanced to 
the crop-moving banks on their furnish- 
ing approved security. The banks con- 
tended that they did not want this 
assistance; and that they were able to 
handle the grain crop on their own 
resources. At any rate Treasury sta- 
tistics published in the “Canada Ga- 
zette” show that $5,000,000 in securities 
was held by the Bank of Montreal on 
December 31, 1907, so presumably that 
much has been availed of. 


PropuctTion AND TRADE. | 


With such peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in banking it was inevitable that 
trade and commerce should be con- 
siderably affected. So far as produc- 
tion is concerned the great crops of 
staples are more dependent upon cli- 
matic conditions. The general result, 
East and West, has been reduced 
yields, partly recompensed by higher 
prices for what the farmer had to sell. 
The three western provinces, Manitoba. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, are said to 
have produced 160,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, oats, and barley as against 190,- 
000,000 bushels in 1906. In the East 
the results were very uneven, but on the 
whole the farmers did fairly well. The 
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mineral production was _ increased. 
chiefly owing to cobalt, but the Govern- 
ments returns are never issued till long 
after the dates to which the statistics 
refer. 

The foreign trade will hardly show 
the effects of the monetary stringency 
till the 1908 figures are published. Mr. 
B. G. Walker, the President of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, pointed 
out that for the year ended June 30, 
1907, imports exceeded exports by 
$101,000,000. It is this enormous ex- 
cess of imports that will be checked by 
banking curtailment. 

The figures of the foreign trade for 
the eleven months to November 30 com- 
pare with last year as follows: 




















Imports. 1907. 1906. 
NS peice aiiws $209,204,200 $177,054,692 
PED dvencvducssnecte 132,493,492 113,878,561 

er eee $341,697,692 $290,933,253 
Exports (domestic).. 216,535,790 217,515,306 

Excess imports ....$125,161,902 $73,417,947 

The immigration returns are very 
satisfactory. 

For year ended June 30, 

1907. 1906. 

From Great Britain....... 120,779 86,796 
PPG TNGDG. cccckscccccns 74,607 44,349 
From United States ...... 56,652 57,919 

OE in 00. 454 comcanakiaan 252,038 189,064 
For 11 months ended Nov. 

WD. ctwisweasnecotesie nace 267,675 206,498 


Regarding trade and _ collections, 
there are some complaints of tardiness. 
In places where the crops were poor 
many extensions are asked. In inter- 
views given to the press the leading 
mercantile houses express themselves as 
being hopeful of a fair season in 1908. 
Most of them apparently expect a vol- 
ume of business approximately equal tc 
that of last year. Some expect more. 
In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that there was not in Canada 
such wholesale closing down of plants 
and establishments as was seen in the 
States. That was due principally no 
doubt to the absolute impossibility of 
borrowing money for day-to-day needs 
which prevailed for a time when the 
banks were not performing their regu-~ 
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lar functions. Nothing like that hap- 
pened, or is likely to happen, in the Do- 
minion. No matter how great the 
stringency or uneasiness the banks con- 
tinue to give their regular customers 
the day-to-day discounts and _ general 
business has been but little interrupted. 

In considering the prospects for 
1908 it has to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that one fairly large bank—the 
Ontario—has been in course of liquida- 
tion through 1907. The business of 
another—the Sovereign—is to be liqui- 
dated in 1908. Added to that will be 
the efforts of a number of the going 
banks to strengthen their quick assets 
which had become lessened a little dur- 
ing the stringency. So 1908 may sce 
considerable liquidation, which cannot 
occur without having an effect on gen- 
eral trade. 
certain that large amounts of money 
will be brought into the Dominion in 
connection with the building of the new 
trans-continental railway, and with the 
extensions of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian Northern. This capital is 
already arranged for in London and 
its coming should serve to neutralize to 
some extent other factors that are cal- 
culated to be depressing. 


WHY THEY FAILED. 


OW that the financial storm has 

abated, people are busy trying 

to explain its cause. Here are some 

explanations given by the Superintend- 

ent of the Banking Department of the 

State of New York for failures of state 
banks and trust companies: 


“The particular causes contributing 
largely to the failure of our state in- 
stitutions were: A lack of proper super- 
visory power; too great interdependence 
between corporations; a lack of asso- 
ciation for mutual assistance; corporate 
abuse. The forms of corporate abuse 
principally contributing to these fail- 
ures were: A general disregard of law; 
lack of conservatism in management: 
inattention to, and disregard of, duties 
of directors; improper use of corpo- 
rate credit for personal advantage.” 


However, it is reasonably 





\ 











AST month the Magazine printed 

the Aldrich and Fowler currency 
bills. Below will be found the bill 
prepared by the Currency Commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and. 


House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress as- 
sembled that from and after the pas- 
sage of this act any national banking 
association which has been in business 
for one year and has a surplus fund 
equal to twenty per centum of its cap- 
ital may take out for issue and circula- 
tion national bank notes without a de- 
posit of United States bonds as now 
provided by law. Said notes shall be 
known as “national bank guaranteed 
eredit notes.” Said notes shall be is- 
sued in such form and denominations 
and under such rules and regulations as 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
fix. The amount of said notes so tak- 
en out by any national banking associ- 
ation may be equal to forty per centum 
of the amount of its national bank 
notes at any time outstanding which 
are secured by the deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds, but shall not exceed in 
amount twenty-five per centum of its 
capital, provided, however, that if at 
any time in the future the present pro- 
portion of the total outstanding unma- 
tured United States bonds to the total 
capitalization of all national banking 
associations in active operation shall 
diminish, then the authorized issue of 
national bank guaranteed credit notes 
shall be increased to a correspondingly 
greater percentage of the bond secured 
notes. 

Section 2. That every national bank- 
ing association taking out national bank 
guaranteed credit notes in accordance 
with the foregoing section shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the United States in 
the months of January and July a tax 
of one and one-quarter per centum up- 
on the average amount of such notes in 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION CURRENCY 
BILL. 











circulation during the preceding half 
year. 

Section 3. That any national bank- 
ing association which has takep out na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion one of this act, may take out a 
further amount of national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes equal to twelve and 
one-half per centum of its capital, but 
it shall pay to the treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States in the months of January 
and July a tax of two and one-half per 
centum upon the average amount of 
such notes in circulation during the pre- 
ceding half year. 

Section 4. That the total amount of 
bank notes issued by any national bank- 
ing association, including national bank 
guaranteed credit notes taken out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, 
shall not exceed the amount of its paid- 
up capital. 

Section 5. That any national bank- 
ing association situated and doing bus- 
iness in a central reserve city, or a re- 
serve city, shall at all times have on 
hand in lawful money of the United 
States an amount equal to at least twen- 
ty-five per centum of its national bank 
guaranteed credit notes in circulation; 
and every other national banking asso- 
ciation shall at all times have on hand 
in lawful money of the United States 
an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
centum of its guaranteed credit notes 
in circulation; provided, however, that 
any national banking association situ- 
ated and doing business in a reserve 
city may keep one-half of its lawful 
money reserve on deposit in a national 
bank in a central reserve city, or in a 
reserve city, and that every national 
banking association situated and doing 
business outside of a central reserve 
city, or a reserve city, may keep three- 
fifths of its lawful money reserve on 
deposit in a national bank in a central 
reserve city or in a reserve city. 
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Section 6. That the taxes upon na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes, 
provided for in sections two and three 
of this act, shall be paid in lawful mon- 
ey to the Treasurer of the United 
States. Said taxes, when received, shall 
constitute a guaranty fund to redeem 
the notes of failed banks and to pay 
the cost of printing and current re- 
demption. 

Section 7. That when any national 
banking association takes out any na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes for 
issue and circulation, it shall deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States 
in lawful money an amount equal to 
five per centum thereof. The amount 
so deposited shall be placed in the guar- 
anty fund for the purposes thereof. But 
said amount shall be refunded to the 
respective banks as soon as the taxes 
provided for in sections two and three 
of this act maintain said guaranty fund 
above 5 per centum of the maximum 
amount of national bank guaranteed 
credit notes taken out for issue and 
circulation, but that no bank shall with- 
draw any part of its deposit of said 5 
per centum until it shall have to its 
credit in said fund more than five per 
centum. 

Section 8. That the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall designate certain 
cities conveniently located in the va- 
rious sections of the United States for 
the current daily redemption of said na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes; he 
shall fix rules and regulations for such 
redemption; and before authorizing and 
permitting any national banking asso- 
ciation to take out for issue and circu- 
lation any national bank guaranteed 
credit notes, he shall require such bank 
to make arrangements satisfactory to 
him for the current daily redemption of 
such notes in every redemption city so 
designated. 

Section 9. That said national bank 
guaranteed credit notes, issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act 
shall be received at par in all parts of 
the United States in payment of taxes, 
. excises, public lands and all other dues 
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to the United States, except duties on 
imports; and also for all salaries and 
other debts and demands owing by the 
United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions and associations within the Uni- 
ted States, except interest on the pub- 
lic debt and in redemption of the na- 
tional currency. Said notes shall be 
received upon deposit and for all pur- 
poses of debt and liability by every 
national banking association at par and 


-without charge of whatsoever kind. 


Section 10. That the holder of any 
national bank guaranteed credit note 
shall have a prior lien on the assets of 
the national banking association issuing 
it, and on the statutory liability of 
shareholders. 

Section 11. That upon the failure of 
a national banking association all out- 
standing national bank guaranteed cred- 
it notes taken out by it in accordance 
with the provisions of this act shall 
upon presentation to the United States 
Treasury be paid in lawful money out 
of the guaranty fund; but the United 
States Treasurer shall recover in law- 
ful money from the assets of the failed 
bank the amount of the guaranteed 
credit notes of such bank outstanding 
at the time of failure, and the same 
shall be paid into the guaranty fund as 
provided in section ten of this act. 

Section 12. That any. national bank- 
ing association desiring to retire its na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes or 
to go into liquidation shall pay into the 
guaranty fund an amount of lawful 
money equal to the amount of its na- 
tional hank guaranteed credit notes then 
outstanding. 

Section 13. That any national bank- 
ing association desiring to take out na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes, and 
having notes outstanding in excess of 
621% per centum of its paid-up capital. 
to secure the payment of which United 
States bonds have been deposited, may, 
upon the deposit of lawful money, re- 
deem such excess without reference to 
the limitation of nine million dollars 
each month prescribed in the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1907. 





CONDEMNATION OF 


What the Bill Means. 


UST what the Aldrich Bill means 
is shown in the following letter 
addressed to Senator Hopkins of Illi- 
nois by James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank, Chicago: 


DesIGNED TO CREATE A MARKET FOR 
MeniciPpAL AND Raitway Bonps. 


“T have your favor of 7th inclosing 
a copy of Mr. Aldrich’s bill to amend 
the national banking laws, of which you 
desire my opinion. It seems to me the 
National Bank Act itself might with 


good reason have been entitled “An Act 
to Provide an Artificial Market for 
Government Bonds,” and that this pro- 
posed amendment might with equally 
good reason be entitled “An Act to Pro- 
vide an Artificial Market for Municipal 


and Railroad Bonds.” I can imagine 
no other motive for its enactment than 
an attempt to enhance the value of the 
bonds referred to, but I am doubtful 
if ultimately it would be effective in 
accomplishing even that, because I do 
not believe the banks will avail them- 
selves of it and it will become a dead 
letter. 


ComMercIAL Banks Covutp Nor Ar- 
rorp To Take Out CircuLATION. 


“No bank from the standpoint of its 
credit in its own community could in- 
dividually afford to avail itself of the 
privilege of taking out circulation at a 
cost of at least seven per cent. (in 
addition to the six per cent. tax there 
would, of course, be the ordinary ex- 
pense of printing, transportation, re- 
deeming, ete.) If it ever should be 
used it would have to be on the united 
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action of the banks in a particular 
clearing-house association or com- 
munity. I would even be doubtful if 
any reserve clearing-house association 
outside of New York city would care to 
take it out without the co-operation 
of all the reserve cities in the same 
section of the country. The taking 
out of such a currency would be notice 
to each community using it that an emer- 
gency exists and the public would act 
as they always have and always will 
act whenever it becomes generally 
known that an emergency exists. They 
would start to withdraw their money 
from the banks and hoard it. 

“But a more important and more 
radical objection is that the use of it 
would cripple the national banks (which 
are 99 per cent. commercial banks) in 
their ability to accommodate their com- 
mercial customers. In order to get the 
necessary bonds to pledge as collateral 
security for it they must before getting 
it invest at least 133 cents for every 
dollar of it they take out. Whereas, if 
instead of investing in such bonds they 
should loan their money direct to their 
commercial borrowers, it is self-evident 
they would have thirty-three per cent. 
of the money invested available for 
such loans. 


Banks Wovutp Have to Borrow 
Bonps. 


“Further, it is a fact that national 
banks do not invest except to a very 
small extent in such bonds. As a rule 
they cannot afford to and, being com- 
mercial banks, they naturally use their 
money for the direct benefit of their 
commercial customers. I have the 
honor to preside over the largest bank 
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outside of New York city. We carry 
as an investment a very small amount of 
such bonds. When the recent currency 
stringency struck us we took out $3,- 
000,000 of additional circulation and 
received on deposit some of the money 
distributed by the Government for the 
benefit of the general situation, but as 
shown in our statement we had to bor- 
row nearly all the bonds used by us for 
that purpose. 

“Other banks did likewise, as_ this 
was the only basis on which we could 
afford to use them. It cost us an aver- 
age of two per cent. to borrow them. 
This is what the national banks would 
invariably have to do before they could 
avail themselves of such a currency and 
it would add to the expense of the cir- 
culation this additional two per cent., 
making its use cost nine per cent. 

“In a money stringency, with its 
shattering of public confidence and cur- 
tailment of credit, in what condition 
would the banks be to help their cus- 
tomers if they themselves are obliged 
to borrow currency at nine per cent? 


They might do something to help spec- 
ulation in Wall Street, where alone 
money reaches such exorbitant rates; 
they could do nothing for the support 
of their commercial customers. 


Wronc IN PRINCIPLE. 


“The principle of the proposed leg- 
islation is directly the reverse of what 
it should be. Something should -be 
done to avoid emergencies and to enable 
banks to tide their customers over 
periods of depression. This cannot be 
done by issuing emergency currency, the 
very name of which is enough to breed 
a-panic, nor by exorbitantly taxing the 
banks in the exercise of their legitimate 
functions. 

“There are many other matters in 
connection with this currency question 
involving economic principles which 
are as immutable as the laws of Nature 
and which are directly opposed to the 
method of providing a _ circulating 
medium proposed in the bill, but I have 
not time at present to go into a com- 
plete discussion of these questions. 
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“T should like to show that the cur- 
rency so issued is absolutely without 
the element of elasticity in any possible 
meaning of the word. No currency 
can be elastic that is issued to the banks 
before it is issued by the banks, as no 
such currency can possibly adjust itself 
in the volume of its circulation to the 
actual daily requirements for it in com- 
merce. 

“Elasticity is the daily adjustment of 
the volume of the circulating medium 
between the banks that issue it and the 
public that uses it. There can be no 
such adjustment in connection with the 
currency proposed. The circulation, ar- 
bitrarily fixed in volume, of a bond-se- 
cured currency is one principal cause 
now of the periodical panics which oc- 
cur in this country, and to add such an 
emergency currency as is proposed, sim- 
ilarly secured, seems to me to be an 
operation not unlike the giving of a 
drunken man full of whiskey a dose of 
brandy to sober him. This illustrates 
from my point of view just what the 
effect on the financial condition of the 
country will be by injecting or attempt- 
ing to inject into the currency a circu- 
lating medium such as is proposed. It 
would aggravate any condition of emer- 
gency existing instead of correcting it, 
and the use of it would produce an 
emergency even when none existed.” 


Essentially Unsound. 


The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York at a 
recent special meeting unanimously ap- 
proved the report of its committee on 
bankruptcy and commercial law in con- 
demnation of the Aldrich emergency 
currency bill now pending in Congress. 
The association will, therefore, it an- 
nounces, do everything in its power to 
defeat the Aldrich bill, or any amenda- 
tory measure based upon the principles 
embodied therein. The co-operation of 
other commercial bodies is being enlisted 
for this purpose. 

The report of the committee is as 
follows: 
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“Your committee on bankruptcy and 
commercial law, to which was referred 
the subject of the reform of the cur- 
rency laws, begs leave to report as fol- 
lows: 

“Immediately after the subject came 
before the committee a careful and 
thorough study was undertaken, to 
which end conferences were held with 
Paul M. Warburg, Esq., of Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., representing the 
central bank plan; Hon. Charles A. 
Conant, representing the plan of the 
Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association; Victor Mora- 
wetz, Esq., representing a plan for the 
extension of the Clearing-House system, 
and Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives. 

“As the result of our deliberations 
we present the following resolution, 
which has been unanimously adopted: 

“‘Resolved, That this Committee on 
Bankruptcy and Commercial Law dis- 
approves Senate Bill No. 3023, entitled 
“A Bill to Amend the National Banking 
Laws,” introduced by Senator Aldrich, 
for the following reasons: 


CurreNcy Basep Upon Fixep Secvurt- 
TIEs UNsoOUND IN PRINCIPLE. 


“1. They regard as essentially un- 
sound the principle embodied therein, 
that a currency should be based upon 
fixed securities of any description. The 
note issues as well as the deposits of 
a bank are obligations payable on de- 
mand, and the bank should hold as se- 
curity against such liabilities nothing 
but quick assets, such as actual cash, 
secured notes payable on demand, or 
commercial paper liquidating itself at 
par at the end of a short period of 
months. It is no safe function for a 
bank of deposit or issue to invest assets 
held against demand obligations in 
long-term notes, bonds or mortgages, 
the conversion of which into cash in 
times of stringency can only be accom- 
plished at sacrifice of the principal, if 
at all. The policy which might reason- 
ably create an artificial market for the 
national obligations in time of civil war 


cannot excuse an extension of the same 
favor to state or municipal bonds and 
railroad mortgages in time of peace. 


Hien Tax UNNecessary anp Wov.tp 
Be Oppressive. 


“2. The high tax which this bill 
proposes to levy upon the issue of 
emergency currency, and whieh in the 
last analysis would be paid by the bor- 
rower to the banks, when increased as 
it would be in practice at least one-third 
by reserve requirements, is not only un- 
necessary, but oppressive; and in this 
and other states would provoke an im- 
mediate disregard of the statutes against 
usury. It is not becoming that a great 
nation should fill its coffers from the 
necessities of borrowers; and it is man- 
ifestly improper to pass one law which 
offers inducements to the violation of 
another. 

“Tt is the unanimous opinion of 
your committee, as evidenced by the 
signatures hereto, that rather than ac- 
cept legislation of the character of the 
Aldrich Bill, which we feel in its ulti- 
mate results would be most disastrous 
to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, it would be preferable to have no 
legislation at all, in spite of the mani- 
fest necessity of some relief to the 
present intolerable situation. 

“We, therefore, in accordance with 
this resolution, recommend that the as- 
sociation disapprove Senate bill 3023, 
known as the Aldrich Bill, and that it 
take steps actively to oppose the enact- 
ment into Jaw of this or any bill based 
upon these principles. 

“Your committee, which is continu- 
ing consideration and study of other 
measures. will render an additional re- 
port in the very near future.’ ” 


Impracticable and Unsound. 


Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association: Resolutions 
adopted by this body at a meeting held 
in Chicago January 19 declare the 
Aldrich Bill “impracticable, unwise and 
financially unsound.” 
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Would Make a Panic Certain. 


Davin R. Forean, President Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago: If any of 
his (Senator Aldrich’s) emergency cur- 
rency were ever issued bearing a six per 
cent. tax it would be the signal for the 
country banks to begin withdrawing 
their balances, and instead of averting 
« panic, it would make a panic certain. 


Fatally Mistaken. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gace, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: The central 
idea of the Aldrich Bill—that of 
making only bonds the basis of circu- 
lation—-is a fatal mistake. An over- 
production of long-time bonds and of 
stocks, not in their nature redeemable 
at all, is what has weighted us down 
and produced the present situation. To 
offer to national banks throughout the 
length and breadth of the land an in- 
ducement to invest their deposits in 
similar securities would be to that ex- 
tent an injury to production, industry, 
trade and commerce, in the service of 
which it is especially desirable that the 
energy and power of credit, represented 
by the banking agency, should be di- 
rected. 

“If I had the power to say what sort 
of securities should be used for this 
purpose I would so restrict the volume 
of bonds that no more than fifty per 
cent. of such security would be ac- 
cepted, while the balance should consist 
of first-class commercial obligations, 
behind which should lie, directly or in- 
directly, goods, merchandise, or the na- 
tural products of the country. The 
latter possess the quality of natural 
liquidation, within an easily measured 
period of time; the former are redeem- 
able only at distant periods in the 
future.” 


Vicious Scheme of Inflation. 


Hon. E. J. Hiri, member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the State Business 
Association at Danbury, Ct., on Jan- 





uary 23 referred to the Aldrich Bill as 
“vicious in principle, and a wild scheme 
of inflation.” 


Mr. Hepburn’s Views. 


A. Barton Hepburn, President of 
the Chase National Bank, in a lecture 
on “Government Currency vs. Banking 
Currency” at Columbia University, New 
York city on January 10, attacked the 
Sub-Treasury system. He spoke of it 
as a system of hoarding on a large 
scale, and said of it in part: 


Sus-Treasury System. 


“Tt was and js a safety deposit sys- 
tem. Whenever the Government’s re- 
ceipts exceed its payments it draws into 
the Treasury and locks up funds, money 
that should be left in circulation at the 
service of commerce. This tends to 
produce a stringency in the money 
market, to raise the rates of interest 
and to reduce the value of property. 
This is not a banking system, it is thie 
system of the safety deposit vault, or 
the stocking of the ignorant or sus- 
picious citizen, who needs must have 
within his own grasp the actual money, 
who has no faith in credit and who re- 
fuses to contribute anything to main- 
taining the affairs of a business world 
carried on and enlarged by _instru- 
ments of credit. Such a law and such 
a system of locking up funds makes the 
Government a partner in every man’s 
business.” 

Of the bond-secured bank notes Mr. 
Hepburn spoke in terms of strong con- 
demnation. He said: 


Tue Bonp-Securep Nores. 


“The first essential of an_ efficient 
bank note issue is safety. A bond se- 
cured currency may lay claim to safety, 
but is in violation of every principle of 
commercial banking. The utter fail- 
ure of our bond secured currency to 
respond to or to serve the needs of com- 
merce is poignantly illustrated by the 
events of the crisis through which we 
are now passing. The Government, 
though not in need of funds, has just 











raade an issue of Panama bonds in order 
that the banks might buy them as a 
basis for circulation. It also offered a 
¢100,000,000 issue of one year certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, drawing interest 
at 3 per cent., printed in the form and 
size of bank notes, in order that thev 
might serve as currency and also as a 
basis of bank note circulation. 

“At the same time the Treasury had 
aver $200,000,000 in excess of its 
working balance. Was there ever a 
parallel in governmental financiering? 
Borrowing money which it did not need 
and paying interest which might and 
should have been avoided in order to 
create a condition which would permit 
the creation of more bank notes—notes, 
bond seenred and Government guaran- 
teed-—which were quite as likely to go 
into hoarding as into circulation when 
issued. 

“A study of the several financial 
crises since the Civil War will compel 
any student to condemn a bond-secured 
currency as wholly inadequate to the 
needs of a commercial nation.” 





Against All Experience 


Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and president of the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association, has the 
following to say respecting the Aldrich 
Bill: 

“If we would have a good currency 
we must get away from the bond se- 
cured idea. All experience of the past 
is against it. No statute ever can de- 
fine miscellaneous securities of various 
classes, every unit of which will always 
and under every possible condition 
prove to be good. The information and 
beliefs upon which loans are based are 
not always facts. This is why notes 
based upon arbitrarily defined securi- 
ties are not good. This objection alone 
ought to be sufficient to kill the Aldrich 
bill. It does not, however, take into 
account the further fact that the ficti- 
tious market price which would be given 
securities of the classes named would 
greatly stimulate their issue and aug- 
ment the risk of notes based upon them. 


CURRENT OPINION. 
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“The Aldrich bill is an emergency 
measure and nothing more. It cannot 
be resorted to except in time of panic 
and then only when currency payments 
are virtually suspended. All the ques- 
tion needs is open minded, intelligent 
investigation. This will take time, but 
we would better wait than to chance 
hasty and unsound currency laws. 

“The bankers’ bill is condemned in 
general terms on the ground that it pro- 
vides ‘asset currency.’ This is an un- 
popular phrase, but the fact remains 
that the best currency this country or 
any other civilized country ever had is 
that which is based upon general as- 
sets of banks. The bill is also con- 
demned on the ground that, being pre- 
pared by bankers, it must be in their 
own interest. As a matter of fact, banks 
would not be directly benefited by this 
measure except in that bankers them- 
selves would be relieved of the anxiety 
and danger attending the enforced con- 
traction of loans in the fall. This is 
necessary every year under our pres- 
ent system. The use of credit notes 
would protect the reserves of banks to 
the extent of the notes issued and there- 
by leave existing loans undisturbed. 
‘This would be a benefit to the banks and 
to all business and trade as well. The 
real and substantial advantage to be 
gained by the banks would be in their 
ability, through the use of credit notes, 
to convert a book deposit—a credit bal- 
ance—into a promise to pay, supported 
by the same reserve of gold which the 
law now requires against deposits. 

“The bankers’ bill embodies the ex- 
perience of enlightened nations, our 
own successful experience with the Suf- 
folk system in New England for thirty 
years, and is the deliberate conclusion 
of serious and conservative men expe- 
rienced in banking. We stand for this 
measure because it is builded upon a 
rock.” 


GUARANTEEING OF BANK 
DEPOSITS. 


N a recent letter addressed to Sen- 
ator Hopkins of Illinois, James B. 
Forgan, president of the First Nation- 
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al Bank, Chicago, thus expressed his 
views on the proposal to guarantee 
bank deposits: 

“You also ask me if I am opposed to 
the Government guaranteeing bank de- 
posits and if I will give you my rea- 
sons therefor. I am very decidedly op- 
posed to such a proposition, and my 
reason is that if the Government is go- 
ing to guarantee the deposits of all the 
banks it completely eliminates the ne- 
cessity of the public discriminating be- 
tween one bank and another. The old- 
established bank with a record of many 
vears of conservative management and 
accumulated strength would become just 
the same in the eyes of the public as a 
bank in the hands of speculators or in- 
competent or dishonest managers. 

“Ultimately the banks honestly man- 
aged would have to pay for the esca- 
pades of the dishonestly managed 
banks, and there would be no merit in 
excelling in conservatism or ability in 
management. It would be introducing 
into the banking business of the coun- 
try the grossest error that now exists 
in connection with labor unions. It 
would reduce all bankers to the same 
level, and there would be absolutely no 
reason why anyone should not drop in- 
to the first bank he came to to deposit 
his money. 

“The Government being responsible 
for the deposits puts all on an equality 
and makes all equally good. Besides 
this, I think it would be practically so- 
cialism for the Government to undertake 
the guaranteeing of the enormous depos- 
its in the banks. The stockholders of the 
banks supply the capital, and under the 
law are liable for double the amount of 
the capital subscribed. They have been 
accustomed to get for supplying this 
guaranty to depositors all the profits 
that can be made in the business. 

“Why the Government should simi- 
larly guarantee deposits, even if the 
banks are taxed for it, without getting 
the profits in the business I cannot see. 
If the Government is going into the 
banking business to the extent of guar- 
anteeing all the deposits, it had better 





go into it direct and make all the prof- 
its that can be made out of it.” 


SOUND VIEWS ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY. 


PEAKING at the recent annuai 
dinner of the New York bankers, 
David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, and one of 
the well-known bankers of the country, 
delivered some views on banking and 
currency that are worthy of careful at- 
tention. His address, in part, follows: 
“Coming from the second city of the 
country to the first, and appreciating 
the financial problems and_ burdens 
which fall upon the centres,” he said, 
“T feel that my first word must be one 
of sincere congratulation. I congrat- 
ulate you that the ‘stringency’ is over, 
and that you are again in a position to 
order a good dinner. I rejoice with 
you that the good ship ‘Finance’ has 
righted herself and is now in fairly 
smooth water, and that the other great 
vessels ‘Commerce’ and, ‘Industry’ are 
following closely in her wake. If you 
will allow me I should also like to com- 
mend the able seamanship displayed by 
you of New York during the late stress 
of weather. We in Chicago are rather 
proud of the way we weathered the 
storm. I think we came through it bet- 
ter than most cities. But for courage to 
face the situation, grit to stand punish- 
ment and willingness to strain your- 
selves in order to help others, I take 
my hat off to the bankers of this city— 
Western newspaper comparisons to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“The late unpleasantness was so 
short and sharp that its nature should 
be apparent to every banker. It was 
not due to defects in our currency. We 
were having no more than the usual fall 
scarcity of currency when the storm 
broke. Extreme scarcity of currency 
was the result of the panic, not its 
cause. The cause was a loss of public 
confidence: which had been gathering 
force for months, and which reached 
the crisis when your troubles here ir 
New York came to the surface. The de- 
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fect in our banking system brought ful- 
ly to light by this panic relates to the 
reserves. The system which permits 
banks to count a credit with their city 
correspondents as part of their re- 
serves works all right in ordinary 
weather, or when the storm is confined 
to a particular locality. That locality 
may then draw upon its city credit and 
find it as available as the reserves in its 
own vault. But when the storm is big 
enough to scare the country it naturally 
happens in one of the centers, and a 
general withdrawing of balances sets 
in from the country banks. This may 
easily assume proportions quite impos- 
sible for the centers to meet. At the 
time when the centers most need their 
reserves to help them through some lo- 
cal trouble our system creates an addi- 
tional and greater difficulty in the sharp 
withdrawals by their country corre- 
spondents. 

“That is what happened lately. It 
has happened before, and New York 
has several times been driven to Clear- 
ing-House certificates as the only means 
of salvation. Chicago never issued 
them before. In 1893 we had the 
World’s Fair, which brought a great 
deal of currency to the city, and be- 
sides the bank deposits of Chicago in 
1892 were only $179,000,000, whereas 
now they are $700,000,000. This time 
we were driven to the same refuge, and 
after our first experience we are in- 
clined to think Clearing-House certifi- 
cates a good thing if they did not scare 
the people so. 

“The way the law regarding reserves 
works is best understood by an illustra- 
tion: The law requires a national bank 
in Troy, N. Y., to carry fifteen per 
cent. reserve. Only six per cent., how- 
ever, need be in its own vault. The 
other nine per cent. may be with its re- 
serve agent in New York city. If the 
deposits of the Troy bank are $1,000,- 
000 it keeps $60,000 at home and $90,- 
000 in New York. The $90,000 in 
New York, however, is not money. It 
is merely a credit on the books of the 
New York bank against which a re- 
serve (allowing for legal deductions) 
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of not more than $20,000 is kept by the 
New York bank. When the Troy bank, 
becoming alarmed, deems it prudent to 
have a larger proportion of its reserve 
at home it telegraphs the New York 
correspondent to send it, say, $20,000. 
That does not seem an unreasonable re- 
quest to the Troy banker. Only $20,- 
000 out of $90,000. But when the Troy 
bank withdraws $20,000 it withdraws 
all the reserve there is in the world 
against its deposits except what is in 
its own safe, and the New York bank 
is left with a credit on its books of $70,- 
000, against which no reserve now ex- 
ists. When that transaction is multi- 
plied by thousands and becomes gen- 
eral, it is simply an impossibility for 
the New York bank to stand it; so it 
restricts specie payments for a while. 
For this reason I favor that part of 
Senator Aldrich’s bill which increases 
the proportion of reserves to be re- 
tained at home by the country bank 
from six to ten per cent. But that is 
the only provision of his bill which I 
favor. If any of his so-called emer- 
gency currency were ever issued bear- 
ing a six per cent. tax it would be the 
signal for the country banks to begin 
withdrawing their balances, and instead 
of averting a panic it would make a 
panic certain. 


Bank Notes Basep on Bank CrepiTs. 


“If our currency could be made more 
responsive to the needs of commerce in 
various sections, and at various seasons, 
we would be in less danger of panic. 
This, in my opinion, can be accom- 
plished only by injecting more of the 
element of bank credit into our bank 


note currency. Elasticity means con- 
traction after expansion so that it may 
expand again. This can only be ob- 
tained by making the currency fairly 
profitable to the issuing banks so that 
there will be competition among them 
to keep their own notes out and to push 
their competitors’ in for redemption. 
Ample redemption facilities must be 
provided for that purpose. In that 
way only will there never be more nor 
less currency in the channels of com- 
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merce than is required. I have always 
been doubtful whether proper redemp- 
tion facilities can be provided for our 
national banking system, containing 
over 6,000 individual banks, and my 
doubts have not been lessened by read- 
ing Congressman Fowler’s latest bill. 

“The proposals of the commission 
appointed by the American Bankers’ 
Association come nearer a solution of 
the problem than any other and ought 
to be tried. 


GUARANTEE OF BANK Deposits. 


“Another financial panacea has been 
proposed by Mr. Bryan, and like his 
‘free silver’ proposition it bids fair to 
deceive many even of the elect, namely, 
‘Government guarantee of all deposits 
of the national banks.’ This folly can 
be presented in fully as attractive col- 
ors as any of the old financial fallacies, 
and I am somewhat alarmed by it. 
Bankers will, I suppose, be charged 
with self-interest in opposing it. I am 
utterly amazed to find Mr. Fowler sup- 
porting it. I have seen many bank 
failures in the past thirty years, but all 
that I have ever known have had one 
and the same cause, namely, the man- 
agement making loans directly or indi- 
rectly to itself. I have known incom- 
petent bankers make heavy losses by 
bad loans and lose their positions on 
that account, but I have never known 
a bank to fail or get into a failing con- 
dition where the officers had no per- 
sonal interest in the loans. ‘The fidu- 
ciary nature of the bankers’ calling, col- 
lecting as he does the money of the 
poor and loaning it to the rich, is his 
highest claim on his integrity and con- 
science. But if all deposits are to be 
guaranteed, why not risk them in try- 
ing to make himself rich, seeing no one 
in particular will be the loser? De- 
posits are not money. They are largely 
created by expansion of credit. In my 
judgment, we want less expansion of 
credit in this country, not more, and it 
seems to me that if there is one thing 
that would make loose banking more 
common, inflate both loans and deposits 
to a degree never before witnessed, and 
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ultimately produce a crash worse than 
any we have ever had, that thing is 
Government guarantee of deposits.” 


BASIS OF EMERGENCY CURRENCY, 


At the annual meeting of the New 

York city bankers, on the even- 
ing of January 27, Alexander Gilbert, 
president of the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, in the course of an address, 
said: 

“Now, if an emergency currency is 
the only thing we can have then let us 
have a workable emergency currency. 
Do not ask us to buy bonds in time of 
panic. Do not-ask us to borrow money, 
$100, and spend it, and get $75 worth 
of relief. If we are to have an emer- 
gency currency do not ask us when 
times are normal to invest our money 
in bonds in order that we may have 
them in the hour of need, because bonds 
are not the wisest investment for com- 
mercial banks. If we are to have an 
emergency currency let us have it on 
bank assets, whether they are bonds or 
commercial paper. I tell you, gentle- 
men, that the best asset of a commer- 
cial bank is its commercial paper—in- 
struments of commerce, which we al- 
ways have on hand ready to use. Let 
us confine our emergency currency is- 
sues to the central reserve cities be- 
cause they carry a twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, and let us make it unlawful for 
every clearing-house center in the coun- 
try to issue loan certificates in times of 
panic. The central reserve cities, if 
they were authorized by law to make 
the basis of an- emergency currency 
commercial paper, established on the 
same principle and plan that the New 
York Clearing-House issues such cer- 
tificates, with a twenty-five per cent. 
margin, and the guarantee of the clear- 
ing-house banks behind it, and let the 
Comptroller of the Currency be author- 
ized to receive these loan certificates as 
collateral for an emergency currency, 
then we would have an ideal emergen- 
ey currency—one that could be quickly 
used, quickly issued and quickly re- 
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tired; one that would never result in in- 
flation; one that would be as safe as 
anything human could be, and one that 
would be purely American.” 


A CLEARING-HOUSE CURRENCY. 


NE of the best-known authorities 
on the operations of clearing- 
houses is Mr. James G. Cannon, vice- 
president of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York city. In an address deliv- 
ered recently at Columbia University, 
Mr. Cannon strongly defended the 
clearing-house certificate as a valuable 
instrument to be employed in combat- 
ing a panic. He then proposed that 
these certificates be made the basis of 
an emergency currency. On this point 
he said: 


“I would have in every large city 
where there is a Sub-Treasury the clear- 
ing-house incorporated, recognized by 
law and prepared to do business with 


the United States Government. I would 
have a ‘United States emergency cur- 
rency' printed in large quantities and 
held under proper safeguards in each 
Sub-Treasury. I would permit the 
Treasurer of the United States, on 
proper application, to receive clearing- 
house loan certificates of the associated 
banks in any of these cities as collat- 
eral security and advance 50 per cent. 
of the amount of such certificates de- 
posited, in emergency circulation, to 
such associations. Such circulation 
should bear six per cent. interest, so 
that it would be retired at once when 
not needed. 

“This circulation would cost the 
banks 12 per cent. as they would be 
obliged to pay six per cent. on the full 
face value of the clearing-house loan 
certificates taken out. The clearing- 
house could make rules and regulations 
for apportioning this currency among 
its members, and I would have the ‘Uni- 
ted States emergency currency’ retired 
by the deposit of lawful money with 
the Treasurer of the United States the 
same as the national. 
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“You can have no better security for 
a circulation of this character than 
clearing-house loan certificates. This 
would mean a change in our laws and 
injecting into our currency another 
kind of money, but it would be secured 
beyond peradventure. Its retirement 
would be provided for promptly, and 
when outstanding in the hands of the 
public would be covered by ample col- 
laterals or by lawful moneys of the 
United States deposited against its re- 
tirement. 

“Such currency must be issued by the 
United States Government to be of val- 
ue, as the membership of the clearing- 
houses does not consist entirely of na- 
tional banks but includes state banks 
and trust companies, and to be of assist- 
ance to the general situation in times 
of panic these institutions must also 
have the benefit of an emergency circu- 
lation if we desire the stability of all 
the financial institutions of this coun- 
try. 

“f would include in the act of incor- 
poration of the clearing-houses a pro- 
vision that clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates could be issued at such other 
times as in the wisdom of the members 
of the association they were needed, and 
thus also provide a flexible currency for 
crop moving periods or other money 
stringencies. Any emergency currency 
of any character whatever must be 
quickly retired and cancelled and not 
permitted to remain outstanding as a 
further inflation of our already much 
inflated currency, and by providing for 
its redemption by the deposit of lawful 
money you throw around it another 
safeguard.” 


CREDIT CURRENCY FAVORED. 


RANCIS B. SEARS, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut 
Bank, in a recent address on “Cur- 
rency” before the members of the Oil 
Trade Association at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, said he favored the adoption 
of an asset currency bill. 
“The system,’ he said, “would al- 
low banks to issue notes to the amount 
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of their assets. The Government could 
afford to guarantee these notes and 
assume payment upon the failure of 
banks by imposing a two per cent. tax 
upon the notes and secure a fund to 
supply a number of trained accountants 
for examiners of banks.” 


He also advocated the abolition of 
the Sub-Treasury system. 

“It is true,” he said, “that the cur- 
rency system of this country needs to 
be changed in certain respects, but we 
would do well to go slowly. When we 
have a financial stringency or panic we 
cannot touch the currency and as soon 
as we get out of the panic we do not 
trouble ourselves about it. It is not 
legislation altogether that is going to 
help us. Legislation will not abrogate 
the great natural laws, and if we vio- 
late those laws we have to pay the pen- 
alty.” 


Regarding a central bank, he said: 


“Then there is the proposition of the 
central bank. I can see many ways in 
which a central bank would be of 
great value in steadying monetary con- 
ditions of the country and yet the banks 
in the smaller places in the United 
States are bitterly opposed to anything 
of the kind. I do not believe many 
votes could be mustered in Congress 
for any such scheme.” 


WHAT CAUSED OUR PANIC. 
A RAFFALOVICH, the _ well- 


known French economist, ex- 
presses the opinion that President 
Roosevelt did not cause the late panic, 
but that it was attributable to other 
clearly defined causes. In the “Journal 
des Economistes” he writes: 


“On whom does the responsibility 


rest? Some have called Mr. Roosevelt 
the author of all the trouble. He may 
have been intemperate in his language; 
may have insisted too much upon the 
distinction between the good and wicked 
rich, between him who has made a 
fortune in proper, honest and legal 
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ways, and him who has knowingly vio- 
lated all laws, who has made secret 
contracts for special rates with the rail- 
roads and who has fleeced the public 
without mercy. 

“The way had been cleared for a 
catastrophe in the United States, but 
even pessimists did not expect it to 
reach the dimensions of an actual credit 
crisis, of such an interference with the 
economic life as greatly to decrease the 
transportation of goods and make the 
payment of duties temporarily impos- 
sible. 

“Looking especially at the local as- 
pect of the situation, that which is 
purely American, we find in this uni- 
versal break-down certain characteris- 
tic traits, such as the piling of one 
enterprise upon another, each being 
carried on hy the credit and the money 
of the other. 

“The principal causes of the crisis 
have already been pointed out; a grow- 
ing scarcity of liquid capital; an undue 
increase of fixed capital; an improper 
use of credit, reckless extravagance on 
the part of individuals and corpora- 
tions; an enormous short-time debt; 
criminal episodes like those among the 
insurance companies, like the thievery 
among the street car lines of New 
York. like the revelations of Mr. Harri- 
man’s activities—episodes whose natural 
effect was to undermine the confidence 
of the ignorant public; faulty regula- 
tions as to the employment of funds 
held by trust companies, or corporate 
trustees; finally the unscrupulousness 
and the rage for flaring head-lines 
among the newspapers, which in this 
way very materially increased the panic 
of Wednesday, October 23. The dif- 
ficulties which grow out of the very 
close relationship of the public Treas- 
ury and the moncy markets, the bureau- 
eratic paternalism, the short-sighted- 
ness of the Government in assuming the 
functions of a banker and failing to 
retire the 1,700 millions of paper 
money—all these have been on exhibi- 
tion once more in 1907.” 





THs department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 


ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. 


Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples 
of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 


What Experience Has Proved About the Value of Various Forms of Publicity. 


IIERE are points in favor of every 
advertising medium, but some are 
of a great deal more value than 

others. It is for each advertiser to decide 
for himself what medium or mediums are 
best suited for his proposition. The ex- 
perience of other advertisers in similar 
lines ought to be a good guide. 

There is a great deal to be said for the 
daily newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium. It goes everywhere. Everybody 
reads it. Every day it comes entirely fresh 
and new. The advertiser in it makes his 
message fresh and new daily, too. The 
newspaper, it is true, is ephemeral, short 
lived, as far as a single edition is con- 
cerned, but it makes up in the frequency 
of its appearance what it lacks in the per- 
manency of the individual copy. 

As to the relative value of the morning 
or afternoon paper, that depends upon 
your preposition again. If you are adver- 
tising an investment involving quite a large 
amount, or if you are calling attention to 
the facilities of your bank or trust com- 
pany in the handling of commercial ac- 
counts or the administration of estates 
probably the morning paper would be the 
best, because it is read largely by the busi- 
ness man on the way to work and at the 
office. 

The evening paper goes into the homes 
and is read by the women as well as the 
men. Conditions differ in different cities, 
but this is the general rule. The big de- 
partment stores, than which there are no 
shrewder advertisers, quite generally favor 
the evening papers. 


Appealing to Women. 


Therefore if you are advertising the ad- 
vantages of thrift and a savings account, 


or if you are exploiting the merits of a 
certain residence property for the home- 
seekers, you will doubtless get the best re- 
sults from the evening newspapers. 

Women do the greater part of the buy- 
ing in this country and nine times out of 
ten, they have the deciding vote in the 
choice of a home site and are the power 
behina the throne when it comes to domes- 
tic economy. So if you are wise you will 
always bear the women in mind not only 
in preparing your copy, but also in choos- 
ing your medium. 

Of course, circulation is the touchstone 
by which all mediums must be tested. In 
every city there is one paper that unques- 
tionably leads every other one in circu- 
lation. Usually it is the one that carries the 
greatest amount of classified or “want ads.” 

But there is a quality as well as a “quan- 
tity” circulation which must be considered. 
For some kinds of advertising 5,000 of a 
high class circulation is worth 20,000 of a 
poorer class. For example, there is no 
doubt at all that a man who had a $50,000 
house to sell would get better results from 
advertising in a medium which appealed 
exclusively to men of wealth than he would 
if he placed his announcement in a cheap 
publication of large, but low class circu- 
lation. 

There is an eternal fitness in things in 
advertising as well as elsewhere, and there 
is always room and need for the exercise 
of sound judgment. A whiskey ad in a 
church paper or a Scriptural concordance 
advertisement in a sporting publication, are 
no more out of place than the kind of an- 
nouncement just referred to when pub- 
lished in a medium, the readers of which 
could not possibly, by any stretch of im- 
agination, be interested in the proposition. 
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**Quantity ’’ and ‘‘ Quality ” Circula- 
tion. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
when the circulation of a publication be- 
comes very large it must of necessity reach 
far beyond the confines of any one class 
in the community, so that a very large 
circulation can always be depended upon 
to bring good results from the right kind 
of advertising of almost anything. 

The Sunday newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium combines to a certain extent 
the advantages of both the morning and 
evening weekday papers. It is read in the 
home. There is no question about that. 

It is read by both the men and the 
women, but unfortunately the class of 
financial advertising admitted to the col- 
umns of the Sunday newspaper has not 
always been in the highest degree trust- 
worthy. It has harbored too many fake 
and fraudulent schemes of one kind and 
another. 

“Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners”—as a consequence some of the more 
conservative of financial advertisers prefer 
to eschew the company of the “get-rich 
quick” gentry and remain out of the Sun- 
day papers entirely. It can be said, however, 
that in most cases the advertising on the 
financial and stock market pages has been 
kept of a strictly high grade and depend- 
able character. 

The general magazines are splendid me- 
diums for the advertising of “Banking By 
Mail” institutions and high grade invest- 
ment propositions—bonds, stock or real 
estate. 


About Magazines. 


These magazines have very large circula- 
tions, some of them in excess of half a 
million monthly. The class of readers is 
good, too, although the “quality” of the cir- 
culation differs according to the character 
and price of the publication. 

A few years ago the best magazines be- 
gan a “house-cleaning” of their advertising 
pages as a result of which nothing but 
reputable and entirely trustworthy finan- 
cial and investment advertisments are ad- 
mitted. This insures good company to all 
advertisers and adds a great deal to the 
value of the advertisement, because it is 
quite generally known that the mere fact 
that an advertisement appears in such mag- 
azines is prima facie evidence that it is 
worthy of confidence. In a measure the 
publisher becomes sponsor for his adver- 
tisers. 

One of the strongest advocates of. the 
magazine as an advertising medium is 
Mr. Robert Frothingham, Advertising 
Manager of “Everybody’s Magazine.” In re- 
sponse to our request he gives the following 
points: 
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Mr. Frothingham’s Ideas. 


The literary quality of the standard mag- 
azines is steadily improving. Lower prices 
make it easy for people to read several 
magazines regularly where formerly they 
read only one. As a result, the circulation 
of magazines has increased enormously in 
the past few years. 

The large volume of advertising carried 
by the magazines and the extensive space 
used by the big national advertisers js 
the best kind of proof of the value of mag- 
azine publicity. 

The best magazines every year decline 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
advertising business because it is not up 
to their standard. The magazines are inde- 
pendent, progressive and have a high moral 
and intellectual tone, which makes them of 
permanent interest in thousands of the 
best homes in the land—those with purchas- 
ing and investing ‘power. 

The magazine reaches the business man in 
his teisure hours. It appeals with special 
force to the women in the home and they 
are the great buyers. : 

The magazine is a national medium. So 
that the wide distribution of its circulation 
and its permanency—its life is from one 
month to several years—gives it immense 
advantages over other forms of advertising. 

In an article in “Profitable Advertising” 
Mr. Frothingham said: 

“It is generally conceded to-day that 
no class of publications so directly reaches 
the homes of influence and _ purchasing 
power as the magazines. Originally designed 
principally for purposes of entertainment, 
they have in these latter days verily be- 
come the molders of public opinion. They 
go into the home by invitation and possess 
remarkable length of iife. They are of 
interest not only to every adult member of 
the family, all of whom are naturally con- 
cerned in the beautifying and improving 
of the home, but they become, as -it were, 
familiar landmarks to the children who 
grow up in the appreciation of good mag- 
azine literature.” 


Other Mediums. 


‘Lhere is a class of publications known 
as trade papers or class magazines. These 
publications are especially good to use in 
appealing to a particular class. For in- 
stance, the bank or investment house that 
wishes to put its facilities at the command 
of banks throughout the country will 
naturally advertise in banking and _ finan- 
cial publications. 

As to street car advertising there is no 
better authority than Mr. Thomas Balmer 
of the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, and we would call particular atten- 
tion to his article elsewhere in this de- 
partment. 
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A Very Striking Bank Emblem. 


HE illustration herewith is used as an 
emblem by the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. In 

most cases the name of the institution ap- 
pears in white in the lower left hand por- 
tion of the cut, the whole making a very 
strong and attractive design. 

This serves to illustrate what we have 
said from time to time in this department 
about the value of a trademark. We have 
no doubt at all but that the emblem of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank is so well 
known in Philadelphia that if it appeared 
in the newspapers or the street cars with- 
out a word of type on it most of those 
who saw it would know what it stood for. 
That’s the cumulative effect of advertising. 


However, we are not advocating the 
wisdom of any such course. It must be 
remembered that there is a new generation 
constantly growing up that must be edu- 
cated in the way it should go and the best 
way for the advertiser to do it is to keep 
hammering into the minds of the people 
not only his name and emblem but also in- 
teresting facts about his institution and 
the service it offers the public. The Corn 
Exchange Bank does this 1n its local adver- 
tising. 

In short, our advice to banks is—get a 
good emblem to represent you, make it 
known by advertising and then back up 
your advertising by making good on your 
promises and by courteous and prompt at- 
tention to the wants of your customers. 
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POINTERS FROM EXPERTS. 


The Importance of Good Copy and Good 
Mediums. 


MONG prominent advertising men who 
are showing considerable interest in 
our campaign for improved methods 

of financial publicity are Mr. Herbert S. 
Houston, one of the publishers of the 
“World’s Work” magazine, and Mr. Charles 
Lee Scovil, Advertising Manager of Spencer 
Trask & Co., Bankers, New York. 

Mr. Houston is a strong advocate of 
forceful and informative financial advertis- 
ing and is naturally very strongly in favor 
of magazine advertising for investment 
houses. This is his message for readers 
of this department: 


The great buying unit of the modern 
world is the home. It is true, whether you 
have bonds to sell or books. As investment 
bankers you would rather reach the home 
builder, the conservative, substantial citi- 
zen than the man who supports the pool 
room and the bucket shop. The latter wants 
Tonopah and Cobalt, not the sound invest- 
ment security. The man who wants the safe 
bond as a part of his estate with a fixed 
value is the man of the home. ‘ 

That man, and there are over five mil- 
lions of him, working, earning, saving, you 
will never be able to reach effectively until 
you reach him through the magazine. And, 
of course, it is an economic necessity that 
you do reach him. Otherwise, how can you 
find a market for these multiplying new 
securities, bonds piled on bonds, short-time 
notes and all the rest? You must have that 
millennium of which you dream and talk—a 
broad market. And that broad market 
doesn’t read the financial page of the daily 
paper; instead, it gets light and leading 
from the magazine. You are not asked to 
offer your bonds in competition with the 
shrieking speculator who cries his fifty per 
eent. You will have to look to the daily 
paper for him, for, as far as the magazines 
are concerned, he is already cast into dark- 
ness. 


Real Advertising. 


And because you will not have this com- 
petition to face when you come to the mag- 
azine, you will come at last to do real ad- 
vertising. For, really, many bankers’ cards 
have been the most elementary types of 
advertising. You have said it was not dig- 
nified to print an advertisement that really 
told something. And when an oil gusher 
was spouting in the next column, it wasn’t 
dignified—you maintained a discreet silence, 
quietly handing the reader a card bearing 
your address. And any respecting business 
man would have done the same. But who 
among you would say for a moment that 
the advertising in the magazines of Spencer 
Trask & Company, N. W. Halsey & Com- 
pany, Fisk & Robinson and others is lack- 
ing in dignity, because it is informing, di- 
rect, forceful, actually telling the things 
about an investment that an investor wants 
to know? 


Mr. Scovil says: 


Advertising in the general business world 
is based upon scientific principles; that is 
why it is so profitable. If advertising in 
the investment world cannot be conducted 
upon this same basis, with proper and rea- 
sonable modifications, as related to the 
style and character of the copy, then finan- 
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cial advertising 
waste of money. 

When investment bankers place their aqd- 
vertising in charge of men qualified to 
make it a careful and intelligent study, it 
will in time become one of the most valu- 
able and profitable branches of the busi- 
ness. 

In what little experience I have had as an 
advertising representative, I have learned 
this lesson; one of the most important les- 
sons: When the representative of a news- 
paper or magazine wants to discuss adver- 
tising with me, he gets the same considera- 
tion as we expect to see accorded our bond 
men when presenting their business to pros- 
pective clients. 

If this policy is adopted by us all, if we 
look upon advertising as a part of our busi- 
ness, and try to learn a few things from 
those who are giving it their special study, 
we will save for our firms thousands of dol- 
lars. And we may be sure that without 
this knowledge, many thousands of dollars 
are absolutely wasted. 

This fact made itself apparent to me 
several years ago, and I have received my 
greatest help through the things I have 
learned from the better class of magazine 
and newspaper representatives. 


is purely and simply a 


Kinds of Financial Advertising. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Dr. Channing Rudd, of the “Wall 
Street Journal,” spoke on “Financial Ad- 
vertising.” He said in part: 


Financial advertising as to kind may be 
divided into three classes: (1) Selling ser- 
vices and facilities; (2) selling securities, 
bonds, stocks, notes, ete., and (3) notices 
of meetings, dividends, etc. Some object to 
the term “‘selling’’ as here used. Contrary 
to the belief of some, financial institutions 
are not philanthropic institutions but are 
conducted for profit. The day will come 
when financial institutions will realize that 
they have something to sell in the same 
sense as a manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler 
or retailer has something to sell. 

If it be undignified for a financial insti- 
tution to advertise then it must also be un- 
dignified for it to offer its services and facil- 
ities, and if it is undignified to offer them 
it must also be undignified to render them. 

Financial advertising is today practically 
where commercial advertising was twenty 
years ago. I predict that the style, methods 
and policies of financial advertising will be 
completely transformed within the next few 
years. Such change and progress will not 
lessen the dignity and high standing of 
financial men and institutions. To such men 
as you, who will later be in control of the 
financial field, will be given the opportunity 
of taking advantage of the new order of 
things. 


Mr. David G. Evans, Treasurer of “Suc- 
cess Magazine,” writes to the Editor of 
this department, under date of January 
31, as follows: 


I want to commend you and THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE for the department under 
the head of “Banking Publicity.’’ This is 
certainly a splendid idea and one that sure- 
ly ought to increase the popularity of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. There is more 
work to be done in this respect than in any 
that I know of in banking circles, except 
eliminating the rogues from the fraternity. 

My studies of the financial advertising 
situation have convinced me that it is one 
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of the largest classifications in advertising. 
There has been more money spent by finan- 
cial institutions than by any other one in- 
stitution that I know of, and with less ac- 
tual results. If there was more good pub- 
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licity there would be more good banks and 
financial institutions and less room for the 
careless and unscrupulous. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the idea 
and wish you every success. 


>> 
A SAVINGS CAMPAIGN. 


Some Suggestions on Methods of Increasing Deposits by Advertising. 


HE customers of the savings bank 
come from a broader field and are 
more numerous than those of any 

other financial institution. Likewise its 
appeal is more personal and there are 
greater possibilities of human interest in 
its advertising story. 

Everybody who earns money should save 
some of it and deposit his savings in a 
strong bank. 

That is the gospel the savings bank has 
to preach. It has innumerable texts and 
hundreds of different ways to preach it. 
The subject of thrift is an old one, but it 
has not been exhausted yet. And a new 
generation is constantly rising up that 
needs instruction in the straight and nar- 
row path of saving that leads to financial 
independence. 

The first and most important part of the 
savings bank’s campaign for deposits is 
the newspaper and street car advertising. 
All other advertising is, as a rule, sub- 
sidiary to this. 

If there are daily papers in your com- 
munity, use the best of them at least twice 
a week. Every day in the week would be 
better. If your appropriation will not per- 
mit large space every day, it is better to 
use smaller space continuously than large 
space infrequently. 

Six small ads., one each on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, will bring better aggregate re- 
sults than a single weekly advertisement 
of a size equal to the total space of the six 
smaller ones. 


Frequent Change of Copy. 


No matter if it does involve considerable 
work, there should be a change of copy 
each insertion in all savings advertisements. 
The same style, and if possible the same 
position in the paper should be maintained 
constantly. In this way, by frequent 
change of copy, but steady use of the same 
place and typographical style, you are able 
to convey the impression of continuity and 
stability and still give a freshness and ed- 
ucational value to your advertising that 
will attract, interest, and convince the 
public, your possible depositors. 

Haphazard advertising will not accom- 
plish the best results. Plan a campaign 


as a whole. Then carry it out systemati- 
cally. 

The conditions vary in different com- 
munities and with different institutions, 
but the following outline of a campaign for 
savings deposits, successfully carried out 
in a Western city, ought to be of value as 
an example: 

The daily newspapers formed the back- 
bone of the campaign, of course. Four 
daily papers including one German publi- 
cation, were used three times a week, the 
space being 100 lines, double column. That 
is, the advertisement occupied about three 
inches and a half in two columns. 

Plain type display without cuts was used 
and there was change of copy with each in- 
sertion. As a means of “keying” the ad- 
vertisments and to strengthen the copy, 
psychologically by inducing readers to do 
something definite at once, each advertise- 
ment contained a request to send for a free 
booklet on saving, and a small home say- 
ings bank. 

The arguments used were not directed 
exclusively to the wage earner or the person 
of small income, but the appeal was also 
to the man of high-salaried position and to 
the business man. 

Concrete examples of how real persons 
were actually saving money were given and 
the reader was urged to go and do like- 
wise. The copy was dignified, but personal 
in style. 

The personal pronoun “you” had a very 
prominent place, as it should have in all 
advertising. 


Form Letters and Circulars. 


In the street car advertising, cards with 
striking designs and short, snappy copy 
were run in all the cars of several of the 
principal lines. New cards were put in 
every month. 

A series of form letters and circulars was 
also prepared to be mailed to special lists, 
including teachers, clergymen, policemen, 
firemen, members of fraternal organizations, 
etc. 

Among the talking points used in the 
advertisments of this savings bank cam- 
paign were the following: 

Small accounts welcome. 

Interest—the rate, frequency of com- 
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pounding, method of computing, how it 
makes money grow. 

Deposits by mail. 

Safety from fire and thieves. 

Importance of thrift—moral value, be- 
coming independent, preparing for old age 
and the “rainy day,” adding to self respect, 
the foundation of success, the basis of 
credit, saving for a home, for an educa- 
tion, being ready for opportunities. 

Saving the first $100. 

Withdrawals at any time. 

Savings create capital—a reserve fund. 

Convenient location. 

Conservative management. 

Perfect equipment. 

Teach children saving. 

Age of institution. 

Officers interested in depositors’ welfare. 

State regulation and supervision. 

Experienced officers. 

Figures of institution’s growth. 

Prompt and courteous service. 

Large capital and surplus. 

Conservative loans—how secured. 

System in saving. 

Examples of actual experience. 

Home safes. 

“Burglar insurance.” 

Physical protection—massive vaults, time 
locks, electric alarm signals, bank always 
lighted. 

Personnel of board of directors or 
trustees. 

In good times prepare for hard times. 

Certificates of deposit. 

Free booklets, home bank, calendar, etc. 

Putting money to work. 

NOW is the time. 

Quoting prominent men. 

Limit spending not saving. 

Insuring the future. 

The needs of dependents. 

Open one evening in the week, until 8 
o'clock. 


The large amount of new copy required 
in this campaign necessitated a constant 
effort to present old ideas in new form. 
Probably all there is to be said about sav- 
ing money has been said, a great many 
times. The problem of the savings bank 
advertiser, therefore, is to say these things 
in a new way and to make a personal ap- 
plication of the truths to the individual 
reader, his possible customer. 

As to the results of this particular cam- 
paign, it need only be said that the large 
number of new depositors secured as a 
result of the six months’ campaign brought 
enough business to the bank in the course 
of that year to much more than pay the ex- 
pense of the advertising. 


Advertising for the Future. 


The benefit of a campaign of advertis- 
ing extends far beyond the period during 


which the advertisements appear. This js 
readily seen when it is considered that 
persons who are secured as depositors and 
customers of the bank today through the 
advertising may continue with it, becoming 
constantly more valuable customers of the 
institution not only because of the increas- 
ing size of their own accounts but also 
because of the many new depositors they 
bring to the bank from among their rela- 
tives and friends. 

In fact, advertising may be an endless 
chain and in cumulative effect its value 
may multiply as in an arithmetical pro- 
gression. 

The details of the advertising compaign 
must be carefully looked after. It is 
especially important to keep a complete 
record of all facts in connection with the 
newspaper advertisements. There should be 
a careful checking up of space, position 
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and insertions in connection with the bills 
for the advertising. 

In connection with this article we call 
attention to the samples of the advertising 
produced by the Franklin Society and the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York and 
the Cleveland Trust Co. and the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co., of Cleveland, re- 
ferred to elsewhere. 





STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


Thomas Balmer, Advertising Director of the Street Railways Advertising Co., 
Gives Strong Reasons in Favor of This Kind of Publicity for Banks. 


R. Thomas Balmer, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Butterick pub- 
lications and now advertising direct- 

or of the Street Railways Advertising Co., 
which controls the greater part of the 
street car advertising in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, is very much inter- 
ested in our efforts to bring about better 
advertising among banks. He has written 
to the editor of this department, in re- 
sponse to a request for a statement of the 
arguments in favor of street car advertis- 
ing. We reproduce this letter in full for 
three reasons: Mr. Balmer is one of the 
“top notch” advertising men in the coun- 
try; his ideas will be of interest and value 
to our readers, and we agree with his argu- 
ments in favor of the street cars as part 
of the advertising campaigns of banks and 
investment houses. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York. 
January 17, 1908. 


Editor Banking Publicity Department, 
Bankers Magazine, New York: 


On page 925, December issue of “The 
Bankers’ Magazine,*’ the booklet of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., entitled 
“The Secret of Saving Money” received 
criticism at your hands. In connection with 
that criticism you say ‘‘The object of this 
booklet is not only to create a desire to save 
but to lead people who have that desire to 
consider the advantages of this particular 
bank as a depository for their funds,’ and 
then you go on and say, as if this question 
was wholly an advertising question, that the 
order in advertising is; first, to attract at- 
tention; second, to hold interest; third, to 
convinee, and fourth, to get readers to act 
promptly and favorably. 

It is astonishing how nearly you come to 
enunciating a formula that has been put 
forth as the one most applicable to street car 
advertising—‘‘The best advertising medium 
is the one that reaches most often, at least 
cost, the most people who can buy your 
goods.”’ 

Let us see how this agrees with your 
formula ‘‘Attract attention.”’ 

Of course you agree that to attract the 
attention of people who could not buy your 
goods would not be profitable advertising. 
Everybody ought to have a banking account 
or a savings bank account, therefore every 
family should be taught through advertis- 
ing the benefits of having such an account. 
Now by what means can you reach every 
family in a town as efficiently as you can 
through street cars? One member—morc 
than one member—of every family in any 
city rides once a day, on the average, in the 
street cars of that city. I do not mean to 


say that that averages the number of peo- 
ple. I really mean that one person in every 
family in almost every large city has to and 
does use the street cars every day. There- 
fore, in a month one person or more for 
every family knows what is advertised in the 
cars, I say “knows’’ because thtre are no 
more universally kncwn advertisements than 
those appearing in the cars. I have all 
the evidence to sustain this statement, but I 
won’t give it here, so that where, then, can 
you attract as much attention from all peo- 
ple by any advertising as you can in the 
street cars? I don’t know; do you? 


Holding Interest. 


“Holds interest’’: That is a very vital point. 
The procrastination that influences the lives 
of so many people will often prevent them 
from taking action on an idea or thought or 
intention they have in their minds. You say 
to them in a newspaper advertisement or a 
magazine advertisement appearing once a 
month “Savings banks accounts are good 
things. You ought to have one.’’ They say, 
“TI agree with you.”’ They dismiss the sub- 
ject; you go your way; the magazine gues 
its way, isn’t seen again for a month,—the 
newspaper may be seen again, but the 
street car must be seen a “iin, and if the ad- 
vertising is properly done, probably the next 
card they see is another reason why they 
should keep a savings bank account, so that 


their attention is held until at last they are 


convinced that no one can afford to spend 
the time and space and money to do the 
convincing that you can get out of street 
car advertising because almost any other 
form of persistent repetitive publicity on any 
big scale would render almost any adver- 
tising investment for such a purpose im- 
possible because of its cost. 

I do not deal with the third ques- 
tion except incidentally. “Copy” must 
be convincing. The old street car 
form used to be run a card, change it 
at the end of a month (perhaps—most often 
not). The present form is, in towns of any 
ordinary size, 100.000 and over, to run from 
four to six different texts simultaneously 
scattered through all the cars equally, and 
change these texts every month. If you will 
just stop to think, do you realize what an 
immense opportunity this gives you to create 
a desire to save and when that desire be- 
comes gratifiable to go to your particular 
bank to deposit the funds? You can tell in 
these texts all the different reasons why 
people should save money and you can deal 
in some of the texts with all the different 
reasons why people should put their money 
in your bank. 

Fourthly: “Get readers to act promptly 
and favorably.”” That’s the gist of the whole 
matter. To create business for somebody 
else would not be profitable to you, although 
there is always somebody else ‘“‘scabbing”’’ 
off good advertising. The advertising of any 
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product whatever has an overflow value to 
all manufacturers of similar products. That 
can not be helped, but it is not a reason for 
not advertising, because I never knew any- 
one yet advertising who did not receive the 
major part of the value from the advertis- 
ing, but such a small part went astray that 
it did not and never could have interfered 
with their success, 


Getting Expert Help. 


Now then, ‘Get readers to act favor- 
ably”: It is sometimes enough to be the 
only advertiser who is telling the story at 
all. Businesses, like people, have individ- 
ualities. They must be brought out. Com- 
paratively few people are qualified to write 
advertising about their own business. They 
no more are able to describe their own busi- 
ness accurately than they are able to de- 
scribe themselves accurately. It requires an 
outside man who looks on to be able to see 
and tell the truth, and then the hand that 
knows how to wield the facile pen—that has 
language running in ink marks from its 
tips—is able to do far better for you in an 
experienced way of telling the story to con- 
vince people so that they will act promptly. 

Now let us, if you will, examine the cost. 
A 21-line advertisement maintained every 
day in a newspaper to reach any given num- 
ber of readers is all you can get to offset in 
cost the space on a street car card, 11x21 
inches, to reach the same number of readers. 
Another thing, it costs less than 4c. per an- 
num to reach every individual in a commu- 
nity by the maintenance of the street car 
card in every car in the city for twelve 
months. Put it another way; you reach 
every family in the community for about 
2%c. per annum by keeping one card in 
all the cars in that town constantly for 
twelve months. It ought to be sure that 
every family of a town ought to be able to 
do enough banking or savings bank business 
to warrant any bank to spend that amount 
of money to reach each family in the com- 
munity for twelve months by constant ad- 
vertising. 

We have ample testimony given by the 
banks themselves in support of our conten- 
tion that street car advertising properly done 
is a profitable investment. I would like to 
tell the story of the respected president of 
a three-quarter of a million dollar trust 
company who told me when I had almost 
secured his order, in discussing the ques- 
tion of copy, that he would write his own 
copy. I told him that if he insisted on that 
I would have to accept his order for street 
car advertising subject to my approval of his 
copy. He said, “Why?” ‘‘Because,” I said, 
“you would accept my accoun. with you 
subject to your approval of the terms upon 
which I want to do business with you, and I 
would have to do the same, because I don’t 
know a thing about banking and would have 
to recognize you as an authority, and you 
don’t know a thing about advertising and 
you have to recognize me as an authority.” 

At the Bankers’ Convention held in Cleve- 
land some three years ago at which the sub- 
ject of bank advertising was discussed, I 
was accorded the honor of being one of the 


speakers to address the Convention. I cited 
there the story of the Commercial & Farm- 
ers’ National Bank, of Baltimore, which is 
best told in the words of the President of 
the institution, Mr. W. A. Mason: 


A Concrete Case. 


“The persistent advertising which has 
been conducted by this bank was something 
of an innovation to Baltimore, but conduct- 
ed as it was on a clean-cut basis, attended 
with prudence and _ conservatism, it was 
destined to win, did win, and results speak 
for themselves. 

“The advertising in the street cars has 
been only a part of our general publicity 
plan and it is very difficult, as you know. to 
trace direct results from any particular 
source of advertising; however, I can say 
that in our case advertising has been the 
want which brought most adverse 
gruntled public opinion around to a pleasing 
degree of confidence, that has been responsi- 
ble for an increase in deposits of fully 
$3,000,000 in fifteen months. Of course, ad- 
vertising alone was not responsible for such 
gratifying results, but it paved the way and 
made such results possible as nothing else 
could have done. 

“We think very well of the cars as a me- 
dium through which to reach the people, 
particularly the wage-earners and patrons 
of more moderate means. I am satisfied 
that the advertising we have done in the 
street cars of Baltimore has added, I wiil 
say, at least 900 new accounts, that will 
perhaps aggregate $800,000 and all within 
the past twelve months. I consider this 
$800,000 of deposits, as a source of revenue, 
worth $25,000 a year to this bank.”’ 

We have some banking experiences that 
we are not permitted to disclose, and cer- 
tainly not in any letter or printed form, be- 
cause they might fall into the hands of other 
banks in large towns who might be induced 
to take up bank advertising based upon the 
experience of others instead of using their 
own judgment, which, by the way, seems to 
be in advertising a very uncertain quantity 
to rely on with bankers, and naturally they 
do not know anything about advertising for 
themselves, but it has always astounded me 
that that same bank that knows nothing of 
advertising for itself never seems to have 
had curiosity enough to know why it is that 
some of their clients who are doing much 
advertising, increasing their bank account 
with them—and they know it—have never 
had curiosity enough, I say, to find out what 
advertising it is, how it does it, and whether 
it would suit them. But the banks are wak- 
ing up, and they are not only waking up to 
what advertising will do, but what street 
cars in particular will do to bring them busi- 
ness. Let me make an illustration of one 
town with which I am thoroughly familiar, 
having lived there over twenty years,— 
Chicago, 


1; 
dis- 


A Chicago Illustration. 


last year 
registered 
day. That 


Chicago surface cars carried 
an average of over 1,750,000 
fares and transfers per 
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would mean, at a moderate computa- 
tion, over 900,000 different people used 
the street cars every day. As there are only 
about 560,000 homes in Chicago, it is appar- 
ent that almost two persons, on the average, 
ride from each home every day. The cost 
of advertising in Chicago is $966 per month, 
which brings the cost for each day to $32. 
Figure this out and you will see that 32 
divided into 900,000 is approximately 30,990 
people reached for each dollar spent. Now 
figure for yourself where you can spend a 
dollar to reach any number of people, and 
how many can you reach for that moncy? 
Why, there’s nothing in the world as cheap 
as that to enable an advertiser to keep con- 
stantly at it, to bring the success that most 
people get when they keep constantly at 
anything, even when it is badly done, and 
how much more when it is well done. 
Very truly yours, 
T. BALMER, 
Advertising Director, 
Street Railways Advertising Company. 


>> | 
GETTING INACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 


How the Haverhill National Bank Secures 
This Good Business by Advertising. 


R. W. D. STEARNS of the Haver- 
hill National Bank, Haverhill, Mass., 
sends the following account of that 

institution’s advertising: 


Our advertising really began’ several 
years ago, when we commenced sending a 
statement of condition at each call of the 
Comptroller to about 500 banks, selected 
from all sections of the country. These 
statements have always been in the mails 
the same day that telegraphic advice of the 
call was received, making this promptness 
a special feature. In this way the bank has 
been brought into close relation with other 
institutions and by calling attention to the 
eareful handling of collection items we have 
built up a large and profitable business. 


A Distinctive Style. 


The use of the daily papers for advertis- 
ing was begun a little less than a year ago. 
A four inch, double column space was 
taken, the ‘“ad’’ running on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. After a few is- 
sues a distinctive style was adopted, having 
a special face type, with a large initial 
letter and leaving a clear border about an 
inch wide around the entire printed mat- 
ter. 

Results are of course what an advertiser 
is looking for, and by keeping the name 
of the bank before the people of the city 
and. the surrounding towns a class of de- 
posits has been secured that are practically 
inactive accounts. During the last few 
months, while active accounts have been 
drawn against heavily, these new accounts 
have proved a source of strength to the 
bank. The nature of the inquiries made by 
many of these depositors when cpening an 
account has shown us that frequently the 
advertisement has interested them and led 
them to become customers. 


Frequent Change of Copy. 


The advertising has dealt with all the 
different lines of a bank’s usefulness. The 
educational idea has been kept prominent, 
while the foreign exchange and safe deposit 


W. D. STEARNS, 
Haverhill National Bank, Haverhill, Mass. 


departments have not been overlooked. That 
the advertisements are read was well proven 
on one occasion, when, through a_ typo- 
graphical error, an extra figure increased 
the deposits $10,000.00. It is needless to say 
that we heard from that. 

In all the time that the newspaper space 
has been taken it has been our aim never 
to repeat an ‘‘ad,’”’ and we have continued 
to have fresh copy for each insertion. This 
in itself is an impottant feature. 


The samples of advertising matter sub- 
mitted by this bank are very good indeed. 
The figures show a very healthy growth of 
the institution, which now has about 1300 
accounts on its books. The advertising is 
in charge of Mr. Stearns, who has been 
with the bank nearly fifteen years. 


»—> 


Chinese Emblem Used by the American Security 
and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


L* regard to this symbol Mr. C. A. 
Aspinwall, Advertising Manager, says: 


The emblem is a Chinese symbol signify- 
ing longevity, and one of the symbols par- 
ticularly used by the Empress Dowager. It 
is hardly an emblem of our Company, such 
as many of those you have been publishing, 
but has been used in our advertising more 
or less because it seemed to me its strong 
black lines and curious shape would serve 
excellently to draw attention, and because 
it bore a significance peculiarly appropriate 
to a trust company. 
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AFTER-THE-STORM ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


How a Trust Co. and a Bank Turned the Crisis 
to Good Advertising Account. 


ANY banks and trust companies were 
wise enough to call the attention of 
their customers anu prospective cus- 

tomers to the successful manner in whic 
their institutions passed through the recent 
financial flurry. The Flatbush Trust Co. 
of Brooklyn did this in a_ particularly 
effective manner. 

‘this company sent out through the mails 
a leaflet containing its very satisfactory 
statement of January 1, 1908, showing re- 
sources of almost $3,000,000, and accom- 
panied it with the following letter: 


In sending you the enclosed statement, we 
desire to call your attention to the record 
made by the New Utrecht Branch of the 
Flatbush Trust Company. 

During the financial disturbance the de- 
posits more than doubled and the number 
of accounts trebled. Throughout the money 
stringency cash was paid freely to depos- 
itors both at the New Utrecht Branch and 
the Home Office.» Payroll checks of police- 
men, firemen and teachers in the neighbor- 
hood were also cashed, regardless of 
whether or not they were drawn on the 
Flatbush Trust Company. Needless to say 
this was a source of great convenience and 
assistance to the community, and confirmed 
the reputation long maintained by this com- 
pany for conservatism and good manage- 
ment. 

If you are not already a depositor, may 
we not extend to you the facilities of a well 
equipped banking and trust business? 

Your account will be welcomed either at 
the Home Office or at the New Utrecht 
Branch, located at the corner of New 
Utrecht avenue and 54th street (opposite 
the 54th Street station). 

Very respectfully yours, 
EDMUND D. FISHER, 
Secretary. 

P. S.—No loan has ever been made either 
directly or indirectly to an officer or director 
of this Company. 


The following letter is one that the New 
Netherland Bank of New York sent out 
with a similar object in view: 


The present financial situation and the 
causes which have led up to it, are undoubt- 
edly the foremost topics in the public mind. 

A management whicn recognizes the trus- 
teeship of money left in its care, is of para- 
mount importance in selecting the institu- 
tion in which your funds are to be kept. 

In presenting the New Netherland Bank 
for your consideration, we take pleasure in 
ealling your attention to its unimpeachable 
record and clean business methods. It may 
be here noted that during the recent un- 
pleasantness every depositor in this bank 
received credit and cash in accordance with 
his requirements. 

The New Netherland Bank at 41 West 
Thirty-Fourth street is a commercial bank 
in the truest sense of the word, conducted 
by business men on sound, efficient business 
principles, for men and women who like to 
do business in a business way. 

The New Netherland Bank’s convenient 
location and the courteous and liberal ser- 
vice which it extends to depositors are ad- 
vantages you will readily appreciate. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


allowed on non-borrowing, inac- 
trustee accounts. 

We want your account, and are willing 
to extend to you every facility consistent 
with good banking. sii 
Yours very truly, 

J. ADAMS BROWN, 
Vice-President. 


Interest 
tive and 


A Strong Booklet Cover. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial 
Publicity. 


HIS is the lemon a small Kentucky 
National bank hands its prospective 
customers: 

“We pay no interest on deposits, but 
give you the glad hand and plenty of ice 
water.” 

Don’t do negative advertising. Tell 
about what you can offer, and maintain a 
dignified silence about what you can’t give 
your prospective depositors. 


Other ways not to do it are shown by 
the following examples: 


A small Kansas bank says: 


“The officers of this bank may not know 
much about writing ads., but they know 
how to take care of any business entrusted 
to them.” This idea may have had some 
value when it was first sprung on the con- 
fiding public, but it has gray whiskers now 
and should be retired. It is no particular 
credit to any banker not to know how to 
conduct an important branch of his busi- 
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One of the Oldest’and Strongest in the 
United States 


Hartford National Bank 
58 State Street 
Established in 1792 


Opposite Post Office 


Capital and Profits, $2,100,000.00 - 


NINETY-EIGHT YEARS OLD 


With the beginning of the New Year this bank 
enters on its 99th year of active business life— 
There is probably not a man living today who re- 
members when it first opened its doors—but those 
doors are open now, as they have been on 
every legal banking day for almost a century, to 
welcome legitimate business in every department 


of banking— 


ank of Pittsburch 


National 


Association 


The Bank That Has Grown Up With Pittsburgh. 


CAPITAL 


$2,400,000. 


Established 1810. 


URPLUS 
$2,800,000 


Age as an Advertising Point. 


ness, and ¢ertainly not a talking point to 
win popular confidence in his ability to 
handle its other departments. 
An Illinois bank makes this high-toned 
appeal: 
“WE ARE NOT HOGS 
because a hog grunts when he is satisfied. 
We are not satisfied until your name 
and account appear on our books.” 
No, this bank has no reason to be satis- 
fied, because it is paying for good news- 


paper space and is not getting its money’s 
worth. The chairman of a Western vigi- 
lance committee that had lynched a man by 
mistake apologized to the widow by say- 
ing: “Madam, the joke is on us.” That 
is the situation of this Illinois bank. It 
tries to joke in its ad. but the joke is a 
boomerang. 


The New England National Bank of Bos- 
ton has issued an attractive novelty in the 
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Human Interest Here. 


form of a thermometer mounted on card- 
board bearing advertising matter of the 
bank. The National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, N. Y., is giving away a _ glass 
paper weight bearing appropriate adver- 
tising. 


The Grand Rapids National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., publishes a valuable 
little directory of Michigan banks. 


When it opened its new building recently 
a bank near New York advertised to pre- 
sent a photograph of the new building to 
each of the first ten customers to make de- 
posits on the opening morning. The offer 
attracted a good deal of attention and some 
friendly rivalry among depositors to get 
there first. This led to favorable talk about 
the bank.. 


The advertisements of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Pittsburg, 
reproduced herewith, besides being excellent 
in copy, illustrate the right way to feature 
age as an asset. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., got out an especially attractive 
statement folder at the first of the year. 
It was in the form of a New Year’s greet- 
ing. It showed surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,900,000, and deposits of more 
than $6,500,000. A point brought out that 
is worthy of notice is the fact that this 
institution has particularly good collection 
facilities, having over 1,200 direct cor- 
respondents in the South and Southwest 
alone. 


We frequently reproduce samples of the 
advertising of the Cleveland Trust Co., be- 


cause it is too good to overlook. The only 
way that company can keep out of these 
pages is to stop doing such splendid ad- 
vertising. The illustrations are from an in- 
teresting book entitled “A Bank For All 
People.” Other handsome new booklets of 
this company are “Wills and Distribution 
of Estates,” and another, descriptive of the 
company’s building. 


Texas banks are good advertisers, as can 
be judged from the newspaper ads. of 
several Houston banks shown herewith. 
People who have never visited Texas do not 
realize what wonderful opportunities there 
are in that vast territory from Galveston 


A Canny Emblem. 


on the Gulf coast to Amarillo in the Pan 
Handle, and from Fort Worth on _ the 
North to El Paso on the Mexican border. 
The Texas banks, however, are alive to the 
situation and are very active in pushing 
their business by good publicity and other- 
wise. 
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Mail Your Savings 


to the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and get all 
the benefits that are gained by the 140,000 depositors 
of this greatest of all savings institutions. Depositing 
by mail in 


THE BQWERY SAVINGS BANK 


ie ag safe as it is convenient. Our booklet, “ Banking 
by Mail,” gives complete and detailed information, 
and will be sent free if you request it. - 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
Better Than a Card. 


We took occasion last month to criticize 
the New York City savings banks for their 
lifeless advertising. By way of contrast, 
this month we show some good savings ads. 
for the banking by mail departments of the 
Bowery Savings Bank and the Franklin 
Society for Home Building and Savings. 
Advertising evidently pays this institution 
as the business of the first ten days in 
January showed a gain of twenty-five per 
cent. in the number or new depositors over 
the corresponding period of last year. 


The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. of 
Cleveland has just issued an attractive 
booklet in German in the interest of its 
foreign exchange department. At _ the 
top of each page is a design in three col- 
ors showing the American and German 
shields and the pages are decorated with 
sketches of gems of German architecture. 
‘Lhe foreign language speaking portion of 
every community is worth any progressive 
bank’s best efforts along the line of special 
advertising. Other good booklets by the 
advertising department of this company 
are: “A Safe Place,” advertising the safe 
deposit department, and “Lunettes, Sources 
of Wealth and the Uses of Wealth,” de- 
scribing the allegorical paintings which 
make up part of the decorative scheme of 
the company’s building. 


The First National Bank of West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., does some very good advertising 
—better than most institutions of its size. 
As there is no newspaper at West Eliza- 
beth, the bank makes use of a syndicate 
publication containing good copy for 
country banks. Among the booklets issued 
are the bank’s statement in plain language, 
an almanac, and a road map of Allegheny 
county. 


Sperry & Morgan of Hartford, Conn., 
issue a very valuable “Banker’s Maturity 
Guide and Holiday Calendar.” The 1908- 
1909 edition is especially complete and 
practicable for ready reference. 


North & Co., Bankers, Unadilla, N. x. 
have issued a handsome desk calendar. 


The Waco State Bank of Waco, Tex, 
issues a maturity calendar. In sending it 
out it indulges in a little justifiable crow- 
ing about Waco in connection with last 
fall’s panic, as follows: 


WACO DID NOT Issue Clearing- 
House Certificates. 

WACO DID NOT Put on the Lid. 

WACO DID NUT Restrict Payments, 

WACO DID NOT Restrict Loans. 

BUT DID Business in the Regular 
Way, as it has done for thirty years. 


Th 
Franklin 


Society 


Per Cent. annum to afl sav 
with accounts from § from $10 up to oo. 
the Society’s 


Ss 2 ‘an. 10 earn from Jan. 

gs 2 cane 90 to Baninato 

tirough, the mail Even a will do to 
Begin now. Or write for Booklet I. 


The Franklin Society 


For Home Building and Savings. 
— FOUNDED 1888—— 
3 Beekman St., Cor. Park Row, NEW YORK 


Attractive Savings Ad. 


A country banker, who for obvious 
reasons doesn’t want his name and location 
published, sends us the following: 


The “Banking Publicity’’ department of 
your magazine is interesting, and some con- 
tributions from the country bankers, who 
believe they are on the firing line, may not 
be amiss. Possibly you will be interested 
in learning some of the things that the 
country banker is up against. 

During the past five years, at least, a 
large number of country banks have been 
trying to educate the people to deposit their 
surplus funds and savings in the banks. We 
have had some success and new accounts 
have been opened by persons, who never be- 
fore stepped inside of a bank, and some 
have admitted that they kept the gold, 
paper, or silver hidden around the house. 
In our opinion there is still a large amount 
so secreted. 

Offsetting our work is the work of a so- 
cialistic paper, which circulates freely 
among workingmen. This paper classes all 
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bankers, and a good many others, as thieves, 
robbers, etc. These so-called Socialists, and 
it is surprising how many they number, 
keep harping at the thrifty who deposit 
their money in the banks, until when a bank 
fails, no matter how far away, they become 
scared. 

The country banker is a little closer to 
the people than the average city banker 
and he feels these things. One cannot ex- 
plain the whole situation in a letter, but 
the country banker, who isn’t too busy and 
who gets close to the people, can tell you 
much about it. It is possible that there 
are sections of the country where such a 
thing is not noticed. Here it is pretty bad. 
This town has a population of 700 and of 
that number 30 men are avowed Socialists, 
some really anarchists, and 50 more have 
leanings that way. In the territory adja- 
cent there are many more. 


The Mahin Advertising Co., of Chicago, 
issues a “Data Book” which is of great 
value to anybody interested in the practical 
details of advertising, especially to those 
who are now doing National advertising or 
who are contemplating it. The book con- 
tains very valuable statistical information 
and the details concerning printing, en- 


” 
‘ 


graving, advertising mediums, etc., that 
every advertiser should have at hand. The 
book is in handy pocket form and sells for 
two dollars. 


The Columbia Trust Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., issues an interesting circular advertis- 
ing its Coupon Certificate of Deposit. The 
interior pages of this circular are repro- 
duced as the idea may be of value to other 
bankers. 


The Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore 
publishes its 60th annual report in the form 
of a very attractive booklet, a feature of 
which is a detailed statement of the value 
of the bank’s investments. 


‘Lhe New Netherland Bank of New York 
is conducting a successful Banking by Mail 
Department. We are pleased to reproduce 
several of the cuts used in a well written 
leaflet of this branch of the New Nether- 
land’s business. Following are a few 
paragraphs from -the leaflet: 
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Illustrations Used by the New Netherland Bank of New York in a Banking by Mail Booklet. 


Everything that a large, perfectly 
equipped and thoroughly up-to-date bank 
can do for you is at your service here, and 
even more. 

Here you will find a thoroughly agreeable 
environment and unusual care for the com- 
fort and convenience of our customers. 

When you ecall you will always receive 
cordial welcome and courteous attention 
from both officers and employees,—and 
every accommodation on the very best terms 
consistent with good business methods. 

In short, in dealing with this bank you 
enjoy an unusuallv complete and satisfac- 
tory banking service. 

Write us and ask any questions you wish 
—or make a note of it today and call on us 
next time you are in New York. The bank 
is so accessible from the railroad depots 
and ferries that you will not have the 
slightest inconvenience in reaching it. 


That is the right way to do. Make your 
customers feel at home with you. 


The American National Bank of Indiana- 
polis, whose emblem is shown herewith, has 
correspondence paper made especially for 
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Very Tasteful. 


it with a watermark showing the bank’s 
building. The Women’s Department of this 
institution has special note paper for the 
convenience of its patrons. 


Again, we remind our readers that these 
columns are open for the discussion of 
advertising problems. Send in suggestions, 
Submit advertising for criticism. Don’t be 
afraid of a roast. Maybe it’s coming to 
you anyway. If you don’t think so, we are 
perfectly willing to have our opinions 
challenged as we do not claim infallibility 
by any means, but are simply anxious to 
bring out the best ideas for the practical 
benefit of our readers in their work of 
business promotion by advertising. 


BIBLICAL BANKING. 


sie very good story is taken from 
the Indianapolis Daily “News:” 

“The City Bank of Altona, Prus- 
sia, is the creditor to a large amount of a 
tricky tradesman in the neighboring city 
of Hamburg, and has found extreme diffi- 
culty in getting remittances from him. So 
it proceeded against him in the usual legal 
way. He begged for time, but the bank 
had lost patience and wrote him of its re- 
solve. By return the manager received the 
laconic telegram: 

“ ‘St. Matthew xvii, 26.’ 

“There was no Bible in the bank, and a 
clerk was sent to the nearest pastor to 
borrow one. It was opened at the place 
inuicated and the manager read: 

“Lord, have patience with me and I 
will pay Thee all.’ 

“The manager was so struck with the 
message that he wired back: 

“‘All right, we'll wait another month, 
but if you do not pay then, St. Matthew 
vi, 26.’ 

“The verse reads: ‘Thou shalt by no 
means come out of prison till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.’” 





You may be 


too near your 
own business 


HAT’S the trouble with a good many bankers when it 
comes to handling their own advertising. 


They do not see themselves and their business as others 
see them. j 


They are so immersed in the inside details of their institution’s activities that it 
is hard for them to look at things from the broader standpoint of the disinterested 
outsider. 


It is this valuable ‘‘ outside’’ attitude of the prospective customer that the 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
can bring to your advertising problem. 


Most of those who read this advertisement probably could not afford to pay for 
the exclusive services of this Department, but you can have our counsel aud assist- 
ance at practically any time at moderate cost. 

We have planned and written advertising for some of the largest financial 
advertisers in the country, one of them a $86,000,000 bank. In accepting some of 
our work a few days ago, the Advertising Manager of a company which spends 
many thousands of dollars annually in advertising through publications with an 
aggregate circulation of 39,241,652 every year, wrote : 

‘“‘ Thave been favorably impressed with a preliminary survey of the suggestions 
you sent, so you can go ahead and get up the rest of them, following along similay 
lines. Your price is perfectly agreeable.”’ 

You ought to get in touch with us if you feel that you do not havethetime and 
have not had the training necessary to prepare the most effective advertising matter 
yourself, and at the same time do not favor cut-and-dried ‘‘ stock’ advertising. It 
is more than likely that our individual service is just what you need. 


Probably a new plan and a good, strong, original series of newspaper or street 
car advertisements for savings, banking by mail, commercial deposits, trust com- 
pany business, real estate or investments would greatly increase your profits, as it 
is doing for others. We are strong on booklets, circulars and follow up letters, too. 


Write to-day for particulars of service and terms. 


Publicity Department 


BanKers Publishing Co. 
90 William Street - - New York 





DEATH OF JUDGE MELLON. 


JUDGE THOMAS MELLON, who 
founded the bank of T. Mellon 
& Sons of Pittsburgh, died in that city 
on February 3, the ninety-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

He was long engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and was elected a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Thirty- 


eight years ago he founded the bank of 


T. Mellon & Sons, which was succeed- 
ed in July, 1902, by the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank. Judge Mellon had resided 
in Pittsburgh for seventy-four years, 
and as lawyer, jurist, business man and 
citizen he ranked among the city’s fore- 
most men. He lived a long and useful 
life, filled with great achievements and 
the worthiest success. 


THE LATE JUDGE THOMAS MELLON, 
Founder of The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


\HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
| ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 


ters as possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 


it shall be to correspond with The Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs Of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, chapter progress, etc., are especially desired. News 
and photographs reaching us by the 25th of the month will be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


Gentlemen of the A. I. B., keep in touch with other chapters and the banking world 
in general through this department of The Bankers Magazine. 


A SKETCH OF THE ENERGETIC WESTERN OR- 
GANIZATION—WHAT OTHER CHAPTERS 
ARE DOING. 


EALIZING the necessity of special 
training and ae practical education 
along the line of their chosen 
profession if they were to _ suc- 
cessfully fill the positions as bank officers 
to which they looked forward, a number of 
ambitious Chicago bank clerks took advan- 


x 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH, 
President Chicago Chapter. 


tage of the plan proposed by the American 
Bankers’ Association, and in the early 
spring of 1901, organized the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks (now the American Institute of Bank- 
ing) for the purpose of ‘“‘promoting the edu- 
cational and social welfare of the bank 
men of Chicago and vicinity.”’ 


While never content with past attain- 
ments, the fact that approximately 1000 
bank clerks are at present enrolled as mem- 
bers of this Chapter, is strong testimony to 
the success with which this purpose is being 
earried out. 


The Officers. 


During the seven years of its history the 
following men have faithfully served the 
Chapter, in the capacity of president: Fred 
I. Kent, Ralph C. Wilson, George K. Wads- 
worth, Fred A. Crandall, Edward J. Goit 
and Fred W. Elisworth. The present of- 
ficers are: President, Fred W. Ellsworth; 
Vice-President, C. Frank Spearin; Secretary, 
Charles W. Alison; Treasurer, Walter L. 
Clark. 

Lectures and addresses by many of our 
most eminent and successful business and 
professional men, and courses of study con- 
ducted for the chapter by the University of 
Chicago, have furnished our members un- 
excelled opportunity for improving them- 
selves in the knowledge of banking. Musi- 
eal entertainments, excursions and minstrel 
shows have furnished opportunity for fra- 
ternal and social intercourse and enjoyment. 
Athletic meets, match games and money- 
counting contests have given variety to our 
meetings and offered inducements for the 
much needed cultivation of robust health or 
physical skill and prowess. An affiliated 
debating society is training our men as 
public speakers and parliamentarians, the 
results of which are becoming apparent in 
the success of our debating teams abroad. 


Many Promotions. 


Since the organization of this chapter a 
goodly number of Institute men have been 
advanced from the ranks to official positions 
in their own or other institutions. As an 
example of the frequency of such promo- 
tions during the institute year 1906-'07, five 
of the nine officers and six of the prominent 
members of the chapter, having accepted 
official positions, became thereby ineligible 
to active membership. That they were well 
qualified to fill these positions is unques- 
tioned. But the fact remains that the In- 
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Cc. FRANK SPEARIN, 
Vice-President Chicago Chapter. 


stitute offered them the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their abilities without which they 
might still be unrecognized and unappre- 
ciated. 

The official organ of the chapter, the 
“Bank Man,” now in its third year has 


CHARLES W. ALISON, 
Secretary Chicago Chapter. 


done much to stimulate a wholesome inter- 
est in the Institute’s work, among the bank 
clerks of this city and has materially aided 
in keeping the Chicago Chapter where we 
hope it will always remain, in first place 
among the affiliated chapters. throughout 
the country, both in the number of its mem- 
bers and in the enthusiastic and energetic 
manner in which every new _ enterprise, 
working for the best interests of the coming 
bankers of Chicago is carried to a successful 


issue. 
THOS. P. KELLOGG 


HE inter-city debate between the 
Chicago and Indianapolis Chapters, 
held at Northwestern University Build- 
ing on Tuesday evening, February 
llth, on the Postal Savings Bank question, 
was won by the Chicago debaters, who up- 
held the affirmative side of the question: 
“Resolved, that the Government should es- 
tablish and maintain a system of Postal 
Savings Banks.’’ A fuller account of the 
debate will be given in the March number. 


ACTIVITIES OF MILWAUKEE 
CHAPTER. 


HE Milwaukee Chapter is now in the 
sixth year of its existence and is able 
to report a growing interest on the 
part of its members and officers and 

by close attention to the educational work 
as outlined by the Institute, together with 
a close watch on the adoption of such meth- 
ods as would appeal to its members, has 
succeeded in accomplishing ‘a great deal of 
good. 

In the past the problem of attracting a 
large attendance to the meetings seemed to 
be the most serious one and a plan of en- 
tertainment in connection with the educa- 
tional work seemed to be the only solution. 
We have, however, as time went one, come 
away somewhat from this idea, mostly 
through a realization upon the part of the 
clerk of the object of the Institute and a 
willingness to devote more of his spare 
time to this work and today we must all 
admit that it is the enthusiasm of the few, 
rather than a large attendance at the meet- 
ings that makes a chapter successful. We 
are always on the lookout for new members 
and what is still more important, the de- 
veloping and placing of new blood into the 
management, in other words the committees 
and official staff. This is accomplished by 
recognizing the increased interest which the 
member takes in the class and discussions 
at the meetings, and appointing him to a 
committeeship. The fact that the older 
members are leaving the ranks, through pro- 
motion and otherwise, makes this feature 
an important consideration for the future 
welfare of the chapter. Every succeeding 
president ought to surround himself with a 
fair percentage of new blood. Especially 
in a young organization must a presiding 
officer be mindful of passing around the 
honors as much as possible, as there are 
apt to be more discouragements in its ranks 
through lack of recognization than in an 
older body. 


Non-Resident Members. 


The influence of the chapter has been fur- 
ther increased this year by a list of about 
sixty non-resident members, who by being 
given the Bulletin and furnished with a — 
of such practical banking lectures = 
papers as are had before the chapter an 
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given the benefit of our library which we 
are just establishing and which will contain 
a complete file of banking forms, systems 
and appliances, will be amply repaid for in- 
vesting in a membership which we give 
iom at $2.00 per year. I speak of giving 
,em the lectures on practical banking sub- 
sets, knowing that works on this subject 
limited and sometimes not up to date. 
hear or read a lecture by a capable 
speaker and one who has had the practical 
<perience, is appreciated by all bankmen. 
» have just had the third of a series of 
ree lectures on ‘‘Bank Checks,’”’ by James 
Ennis, a member of the Chicago Bar, 
1any years with the Merchants’ Loan and 
‘rust Company, and for seven years its pay- 
. teller. Through his many years’ experi- 


nee in banking and his legal knowledge, 
Mr. Ennis is in a position to deliver his talk 
in a way that appeals to the bank men. 


Valuable Class Work. 


This chapter has successfully operated a 
class in banking and economics last year 
and in commercial law this year. Of all 
features of chapter work these classes ac- 
complish the greatest good for its members. 
Four members of last year’s class took the 
Institute examination and passed. This 
year’s class has proved more popular as re- 
gards attendance and it is hoped now that 
the ice has been broken, that at least a 
dozen will take the examination at the end 
of the present year. 

Milwaukee in connection with the chap- 
ters from Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, has entered into a Debate Con- 
ference, by whith teams from the various 
cities will compete, to decide the western 
championship. Milwaukee will debate Min- 
neapolis some time in March, on the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Bank,’’ the winners to debate with Chi- 
cago, who recently won from Detroit. 

We are pleased to inform our friends that 
our treasury was considerably increased re- 
cently, by the giving of two minstrel per- 
furmances. While we don’t intend to be 
wasteful in the future, it will be a pleasure 


OTTO N. LUDWIG, 
President Milwaukee Chapter. 


FRANK E. BACHHUBER 
Secretary Milwaukee Chapter. 


for the officers to know that future plans 
for the chapter can be discussed without a 
continual worry as to the state of the treas- 


ury. 
OTTO N. LUDWIG, President. 


DETROIT CHAPTER IS GROWING 
FAST. 


HERE has been a steady growth of 
membership of the Detroit Chapter, 
special interest in the Institute hav- 
ing been awakened by the convention 

held here last summer. We have at present 
226 members, an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent. in the last eight months. A live, en- 
ergetic membership committee is at work, 
with ‘500 members and permanent quarters”’ 
as its slogan. 

The educational feature of the work is 
being pushed, there being a study and dis- 
cussion of “Modern Banking Methods’ by 
Albert R. Barrett, at each meeting, while a 
number of the members are taking up the 
course offered in ‘‘Practical Banking and 
Commercial Law,’’ by the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, of Scranton. Aside 
from these, prominent members of the bar, 
journalists, political economists, physicians 
and men in political life, and bank officials, 
are appearing at our meetings, to give us 
the results of their study and experience. 


Athletic Interests. 


Athletics are in full swing. We have 
furnished a team for the bowling league, 
which is composed of representatives of the 
various banks. The baseball team for next 
summer seems a certainty. Recently a live 
debating society has been organized, de- 
signed to develop its members in public 
speaking and the practice of parliamentary 
procedure. In December there was pub- 
lished the first number of Vol. I, of ‘‘Detroit 
Chapter News,”’ an up-to-date little monthly 
publication, which comes as the official or- 
gan of the chapter. 
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Taken all in all, the prospects of Detroit 
Chapter look brighter now than they ever 
have in the past. 

At the regular monthly meeting of Detroit 
Chapter, held on January 16th, after the reg- 
ular half-hour study of ‘Modern Banking 
Methods” by Prof. Albert R. Barrett, which 
was led by one of our members, the princi- 
pal address of the evening was delivered by 
Mr. R. W. Smylie, Manager of the Credit De- 
partment of The People’s State Bank, who 
spoke on “Foreign Banking and Currency 
Systems.”’ 

Mr. Smylie has been connected with the 
banking business in Great Britain and nearly 
all of her colonies, in addition to points in 
the Far East. He spent a number of years 
with some of the largest of the Canadian 
banks, before entering upon his connection 
with The People’s State Bank many years 
ago. 


History of Banking. 


In a very entertaining manner he pro- 
ceeded to give a comprehensive history of 
the business, sketching rapidly its growth 
from the Oriental Nations in the early cen- 
turies, before the Christian Era; then tra- 
cing its development in Europe, taking as 
illustrations the banks of Venice, Florence, 
St. George, Genoa, Amsterdam and the 
Goldsmiths of England, which led to a de- 
scription of the methods employed in the 
present great National institutions,—the 
Banks of England and France, and the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany. 

He described the science of banking as 
consisting largely, not in loaning money, 
but in getting it back. He devoted con- 


E. P. VANDERBURG, 
President Detroit Chapter. 


siderable time to a discussion of the cur- 
rency question, dwelling on that defect so 
noticeable in the ‘currency of our Nation, 
viz.—its non-elasticity; emphasizing the 
fact that when-.the volume of currency 
needed in the West or South, for the move- 
ment of crops, is increased, instead of being 
retired when it has served its purpose, it 
finds its way to the great centres of busi- 
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ness, and remains there. The next shortage 
in the volume needed produces the same ef- 
fect, with the result that the amount of 
money in circulation is ever increasing, but 
is not fulfilling the functions for which jt 
was destined. 

In contrast with this he instanced the 
system in vogue among the Canadian banks, 


R. T. CUDMORE, 
Secretary Detroit Chapter. 


with their branches, whereby the needs of 
a particular section are supplied so easily, 
and when the necessity for the additional 
circulation required, has passed, it finds its 
way to some other section, where it is then 
needed, or is retired. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Smylie’s address was highly in- 
structive. 

Mr. Julian G. Kirsten was elected to fill 
the vacancy on the Board of Governors, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Charles J. 
Higgins, now Cashier on the Central State 
Bank of Jackson, Mich. 

Detroit Chapter has at last seen its way 
clear to establish permanent quarters. A 
large room in the Telegraph block, right in 
the down-town district, has been secured, 
and we are now busily engaged in procuring 
a library and having the room furnished. 
The expectation is that this is but the fore- 
runner of other more pretentious quarters, 
which will be equipped with bowling alleys, 
billiard tables and the other appurtenances 
that go to make up an attractive club house. 

R. T. CUDMORE, Secretary. 


Detroit, Feb. 1, 1908. ° 


200% INCREASE IN RICHMOND. 


OLLOWING a most prosperous year of 
evangelistic efforts, during which ou: 
membership increased from 55 to 160 
—about 200%—the Richmond Chapter, 

A. I. B., has consistently devoted this sea- 
son’s activities to work along lines of sub- 
stantial benefit to its members. While we 
have no professional instructor to pilot us 
into the harbor of knowledge, the nature ot 
our meetings has been such as to induce 
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individual chapter men to cultivate the 
habit of thinking and speaking on their 
feet and, from the present outlook, we see 
no reason why we should not produce men 
qualified to compete favorably in debate 
with the better trained veterans of some of 
the larger chapters. Our program for the 
February meeting includes a debate, the 
subject being, “Resolved, That it is to the 
advantage of the bankers of Richmond to 
make this a reserve city.”” We have no 
doubt this feature will prove a drawing 
ecard. 

Our December meeting was held on the 
14th (second Friday) and the enthusiasm of 
the members present showed it to be one of 
the best, although the program was short. 
A paper on “Cotton as a Factor in Ameri- 
can Trade,’ a copy of an address delivered 
by Mr. W. A. Law before the Philadelphia 
Chapter, was read by Mr. Keesee, of the 
Merchants’ National, following which, the 
organization of the Bankers’ National Bank 
was taken up and a paid-in capital of $2,- 
000,000 was subscribed on the spot. Exer- 
cises of this nature cannot be other than 
beneficial to all present, inasmuch as they 
tend to draw on the stock of information 
of each man to the benefit of the others. 


A Chapter ‘“ Quiz.’’ 


Our January meeting, held on the 10th, 
was devoted to a chapter ‘‘quiz’’ and proved 
very successful. The program committee 
had charge and through its chairman, Mr. 
Keesee, assigned questions to members who 
were to give the benefit of their knowledge, 
each man of his particular subject, and be 
prepared to answer any questions asked. 
The following gentlemen were assigned ques- 
tions: A. F. Ryland, C. A. Peple, W. M. 
Goddard and Ralph P. Neale. The ease with 
which they handled their subjects evinced 
a studious insight into the subjects under 
discussion. 

Mr. George E. Allen, secretary of the In- 
stitute, was with us at thé meeting and 
gave uS an exceedingly good talk. His re- 
marks not only lent encouragement in chap- 
ter work but demonstrated the fact that the 
recent panic and its resultant issues of na- 
tional importance would mean the upbuild- 
ing and strengthening of the Institute, in 
furnishing ample food for discussion and de- 
bate, the obvious result being well trained 
bankers, better prepared to meet future 
calamities. 


Prosperous Richmond. 


In the strong light of the recent financial 
disturbances, many conditions were revealed, 
by no means to the credit of the communi- 
ties in which they existed, and showed the 
country at large to be on an unsatisfactory 
business basis, causing those sections which 
were on a sound basis and affected least to 
occupy the centre of the stage. Mr. L. E. 
Wakefield, in January ‘‘Bulletin,’’ claims 
for the Twin Cities of the Northwest the 
distinction of “having stood out as_ the 
brightest spot in the financial horizon of 
our country,’ which we grant—partly. If 
only the relative conditions of the separate 
sections of the country are considered, then 
he may be right; but, in a proportionate 
comparison of Minneapolis with Richmond 
as regards the wealth and population of 
each, we believe the latter has made a much 
better showing. With about half the popu- 
lation and combined bank capital of Minne- 
apolis, Richmond has furnished every de- 
mand for currency without exception. The 
total amount of shipments made by the 
Clearing-House Banks from October 22d 
to December 2d was $1,971,416 and the 
amount paid over the counter for the same 
Period was $3,965,040. There has been no 
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hoarding of cash or withdrawal of deposits 
and the loans, reserves and deposits have 
materially increased; general business was 
somewhat dull, being affected solely by the 
decrease of trade with less fortunate locali- 
ties; local business lost none of its activity 
and merchants declare the Christmas season 
better than that of the preceding year. 
H. G. PROCTOR, Secretary. 


FREDERICK E. COLVILLE, 
President Chattanooga Chapter. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


The Men Who Are Working to Make 
the Providence Convention the 
Best Ever. 


HE committees having in charge the 
arrangements for the next convention 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
to be held in Providence, R. I. in 

July, 1908, have been announced as follows: 
Educational:—Alexander Wall, Chairman, 
First National Bank, Milwaukee; James D. 
Garrett, Central Savings Bank, Baltimore; 
H. S. Andrews, Garfield National Bank, New 
York City; Blake §. Raplee, Union National 
Bank, Cleveland; Edwin H. Green, Central 
National Bank, Kansas City. 
Membership:—G. Jeter Jones, Chairman, 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va.; 
D. W. Hakes, Jr., Springfield, Mass.; George 
A. Schulze, West End Bank and Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; Fred W. Ellsworth, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; R. S. Hecht, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans. 
Program:—W. McKay _ Stowell, Chair- 
man, Lincoln National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; H. Howard Pepper, Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence; William S. Evans, care 
Rufus Waples, banker, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Roth, Second National Bank, St. Paul; W. 
A. Wilkinson, Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 
Speakers:—W. I. Dey, Chairman, People’s 
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Bank, New York; J. C. Loomis, Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford, Conn.; J. G. Sonne- 
born, 9th National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Dean Clark, Citizens’ National Bank, Van- 
dergrift, Pa.; E. P. Vanderberg, National 
Bank of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Transportation:—Geo. A. Jackson, Chair- 
man, Continental National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. G. Lowe, Bank of Portsmouth, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; H. L. Willcox, National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence; A. Duerr, 
Bank of Buffalo. 

Hotel -and Banquet:—G. A. Harrington, 
Chairman, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence; M. H. Laundon, Society for 
Savings, Cleveland. 

Badge and Registration:—Allen H. New- 
ton, Chairman, Connecticut Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co., Hartford. 

Debate:—Clarence Evans, Chairman, Na- 
tional Union Bank, Baltimore; F. B. Dev- 
ereaux, National Savings and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C.; George B. Irrick, Ex- 
change State Bank, Stuart, Iowa; E. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Miners’ Savings Bank, Pitts- 
town, Pa.; C. J. Shepherd, American Na- 
tional Bank Indianapolis. 

New Business:—E. 8S. Eggers, Chairman, 
Union National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa.; John 
Henderson, National Bank of Rochester, N. 
Y.; Claude <A. Philbrick, First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; S. L. St. Jean, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; Henry 
G. Rahn, National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Press:—C. F. Spearin, Chairman, 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago, II. 


Corn 
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DEATH OF MR. STEDMAN. 


EW men have borne the distinction 
which belonged to Mr. Stedman 
—that of banker and poet. It was, of 
course, as a poet, critic and essayist that 
he was most widely known. 


The Late E. C. STEDMAN. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman was born 
at Hartford, Ct., October 8, 1833. Af- 
ter three vears’ study at Yale, he be- 
came an editor in New England and 
later was on the staffs of the New York 
“Tribune” and “World.” 

Shortly after the close of the war 
Mr. Stedman left the newspaper busi- 
ness and went into banking. His idea 
in doing this was that he might have 
more time for independent literary 
work. In 1869 he became a member of 
the Stock Exchange. He continued on 
the floor of the Exchange up to 1900, 
when he sold his seat. On the occasion 
of his retirement his broker friends 
presented to him a silver loving-cup. 

Besides his volumes of poems, he was 
the author of “Victorian Poets,” “Poets 
of America,” and edited “A Library of 
American Literature,’ English and 
American anthologies, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Woodberry, “The 
Works of Edgar A. Poe.” Mr. Sted- 
man also wrote a “History of the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 





PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


EGARDING this enterprise, the 
New York “Tribune” says that 
the ultimate achievement will perhaps 
be a railroad from Alaska to Patagonia, 
but at present the practical aim is one 
from the United States to Chili and 
Argentina, so that a through train 
might be run from New York to Buenos 
Ayres. The major part of such a 
system is already in existence, and the 
gaps to be filled, which are altogether 
in Central America and the northwest- 
ern states of South America, are shorter 
than most persons probably realize. At 
the south there are two lines, one from 
Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic littoral 
and one from Puerto Montt, on the Pa- 
cific, in latitude forty-two degrees south, 
extending practically unbroken north- 
ward to Cuzco, Peru, in latitude thirteen 
degrees south. At the north the sys- 
tem is complete from New York and all 
points in the United States through 
Mexico to Guatemala, and across the 
latter country from the Pacific Coast to 
the Caribbean. A short link would con- 
nect it with a line now running across 
Honduras from the Caribbean to the 
Salvador frontier and the Gulf of 
Fonseca, on the Pacific. But from Hon- 
duras to Peru there is a great gap re- 
maining to be filled, much of it in 
difficult places. 

Theodore Paschke, who was the chief 
constructor of the railroads of Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, points out that 
to complete a railroad from the Mexican 
line to the city of Panama by the most 
direct route it would be necessary to 
build 86.7 miles in Guatemala, 166.8 
miles in Salvador, 71.7 miles in Hon- 
duras, 106.2 miles in Nicaragua, 360 
miles in Costa Rica and 334 miles in 
Panama, a total of 1,125.5 miles. The 


estimated cost varies greatly, from 
$12,386 a mile in Guatemala to $51,124 
a mile in Honduras, the average being 
$18,467 a mile and the total cost of 
the system $20,784,285. That would 
give us an unbroken route of more than 
five thousand miles from New York to 
Panama. Thence there would be 
another long and difficult gap to fill, 
through the eastern part of Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, where 
now only a few miles exist in short, 
scattered stretches. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON OUR 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 


EREWITH is a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Dr. L. S. 


‘Rowe of the University of Pennsylva- 


nia, who recently completed a South 
American tour: 

“I have been deeply interested in 
going over with you the results of your 
trip through South America, and the 
various plans which you have in mind 
for fostering closer intellectual rela- 
tions between the northern and _ the 
southern sections of the continent. I 
deem it most important that in addition 
to the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the Governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, close personal ties should 
be formed between the leaders of 
thought in these republics. Such per- 
sonal relations strongly tend to destroy 
the foolish prejudices and misconcep- 
tions that arise out of lack of knowl- 
edge of one another. In this Western 
temisphere, each of our republics can 
both learn and teach when brought into 
touch with her sister republics. 

“I know of no agencies better 
adapted to the accomplishment of this 
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great purpose than the universities of 
the American continent. There are 
many economic, social and industrial 
problems-—not to speak of others more 
purely scientific—that are distinctively 
American in character and continental 
in scope. Through the co-operation of 
the students and investigators of our 
different nations the accumulated ex- 
perience of this hemisphere can be 
brought to bear on these problems and 
their successful solution thereby ren- 
dered more probable. The community 
of thought and action thus aroused will 
also serve a larger patriotic purpose in 
binding together more and more closely 
all the peoples of this Western Hemis- 
phere. I heartily wish all success to 
this movement.” 


MEXICAN EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON. 


ONSUL-GENERAL ROBERT J. 
WYNNE, of London, advises 
that, following the custom of certain 
European nations in exhibiting for 
periods at London on a grand scale 
their various commercial and industrial 
products, for the extension of trade 
with Great Britain, announcement is 
made—on Mexican authority—of a 
Mexican National Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, in London, from May 
to October, 1908, the plans being as 
follows: 


The exhibition wil] be in two di- 
visions, departmental and _ industrial. 
In the first will be grouped art, army, 
navy, transportation, education, for- 
estry, agriculture and fisheries, min- 
eralogy and metals, chemicals, and mis- 
eellaneous. In the second the com- 
mercial and industrial divisions will be 
arranged in two sections, one represent- 
ing manufactures and the other the 
numerous interesting home industries. 

Considerable space will be devoted 
to showing the manufacture of Mexican 
goods, and various apparatus and ap- 
pliances peculiar to Mexico will be on 
view. The weaving of straw, wool, and 
other fabrics, together with wood carv- 
ing, pottery, ete., will also occupy a 
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prominent place in this division, while 
there will be a unique collection of the 
small crafts and employments, which 
are so different from artistic produc- 
tions of the same kind in European 
countries. 

Zxtensive space will be allotted to 
agricultural products, including the 
various kinds of food, meat, ete., which 
Mexico can supply to Great Britain, 
and peasant industries will be repre- 
sented by native workers. The shipping 


and engineering trades will also he 


represented. Working exhibits of ma- 
chinery will bring before the people of 
Great Britain the progress made by 
Mexico in the mechanical arts. 


OPENING OF THE PORT OF 
TOPOLOBAMPO. 


CONCESSION has just been 
applied for in the name of the 
Mexico, Kansas City and Orient Rail- 
road, to improve the natural harbor of 
Topolobampo. It is estimated that 
some $5,876,000 in gold will be spent 
upon the work. The port is to be the 
terminal of a projected railroad from 
Kansas City, Mo., through Mexico to 
the Pacific coast. Topolobampo _ is 
said to be one of the best natural har- 
bors of Mexico. It lies within the 
Gulf of California, but net far from 
its mouth, and is protected by the island 
of Momocahui, which it is planned to 
connect with the mainland. The ter- 
minal yard of the railroad will be estab- 
lished upon the peninsula thus formed, 
and six large wharves will be built for 
the accommodation of shipping. 
Topolobampo is so far south of 
Seattle and San Francisco that it is in a 
much more direct line from New York 
and the country east of the Mississippi 
to the Orient than the present ports of 
Pacific steamships. It has been esti- 
mated that of two men leaving the East 
at the same time to cross the United 
States, one landing at the Mexican port 
and taking the new route to Kansas 
City, when it shall have been com- 
pleted, would reach New York City 
two days before the second man stepped 
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ashore at San Francisco. The proposi- 
tion to build up Topolobampo in this 
way has appealed so strongly to the 
Mexican Government that it has sub- 
sidized that portion of the new line ly- 
ing in Mexican borders at $7,000 gold 
per mile. Mexican subjects living on 
the west coast have not been in close 
touch with the rest of the country, ow- 
ing to their geographical separation, 
and the Kansas City, Mexican & Ori- 
ent is expected further to prove a factor 
in unifying the country. 

A considerable part of the railroad 
has already been built. 


GUATEMALA RAILROAD OPEN. 


HE Guatemala Northern Railway 
was opened on January 19 with 
elaborate ceremonies. President Cabre- 
ra with the high officials of the govern- 
ment was present at the ceremonies, and 
an American delegation, which included 
Major Gen. George W. Davis, who 
represented the United States, was in 
attendance to do honor to a great work 
made possible by American enterprise. 
The Guatemala Northern Railway 
was the dream and despair of engineers 
and Presidents for half a generation. 
It remained for President Estrada 
Cabrera to inspire capital to carry the 
work to a successful conclusion. 

Sir William Van Horne and Minor 
C. Keith began construction more than 
three years ago, and finished the task 
that others had abandoned. 

The Guatemala Northern, from 
Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, is 
195 miles long. The highest point is 
at La Gumbre, 5,000 feet above sea 
level, yet the maximum grade is only 
three per cent. For 135 miles the line, 
after leaving Puerto Barrios, does not 
ascend much above the level of the 
coast, but the last sixty miles are with- 
in the mountains, where some of the 
engineering feats are remarkable. 

The railway has cost the Government 
immense sums, and within the four 
years of construction of the present 
owners $5,000,000 has been spent to 
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complete the thirty or forty miles left 
by previous concessionaires. 


OUR TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 


HAT our trade with the countries 

of South and Central America 
constitutes a large share of- the total 
commerce of those countries, may be 
seen from the following statistics for 
the latest available year: Mexico took 
65.9 per cent. of her imports from the 
United States and sent 68.6 per cent. 
of her exports to this country. The 
Central American States take a large 
share of their imports from the United 
States: Honduras, 63 per cent.; Nica- 
ragua, 55 per cent.; Costa Rica, 54.5 
per cent.; Guatemala, nearly 45 per 
cent., and Salvador, 31 per cent.; while 
of their exports Honduras sent to the 
United States in the latest year for 
which figures are available 87 per cent.; 
Nicaragua, 50 per cent.; Costa Rica, 
47 per cent.; Guatemala, 35 per cent., 
and Salvador, 22 per cent. Cuba took 
in 1906, the latest year for which 
statistics are at hand, 48.6 per cent. of 


her imports from the United States and 


sent to us 84.8 per cent. of her exports, 
chiefly, of course, sugar and tobacco. 
Brazil took 11.4 per cent. of her im- 
ports from the United States and sent 
to us 35.1 per cent. of her exports. 


ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 


ONSUL ALFRED A. WINSLOW, 

of Valparaiso, reports that the 

Chilean Government has given the con- 

tract for the construction of the Arica- 

La Paz Railroad to a German bank and 

a German firm for the sum of £3,000,- 
000, and adds: 


“The line will extend from Arica 
the most northern port of any conse: 
quence in Chile, to La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia, a distance of about 335 
miles. The road is to be completed 
within four years. The Government 
is to provide the right of way and to 
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admit all material and machinery free 
that are used in the construction of the 
road. 

“Tt is understood that the only inter- 
est the bank has in the matter is that 
it takes the Government five per cent. 
bonds that are to be issued to pay for 
the construction of the road. This 
road is to be built in accordance with 
the treaty made with Bolivia on March 
21, 1905, when Chile took over that 
portion of Bolivia that bordered on the 
Pacific Ocean. The completion of this 
road will mean much for the northern 
part of Chile and the interior of 
Bolivia, as it opens up some very rich 
country.” 


TRANS-ISTHMIAN TRAFFIC. 


ORE than forty million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise origina- 
ting in United States territory crossed 
the Isthmuses of Panama and Tehuan- 
tepec in 1907, most of it being inter- 
changed between the eastern and west- 
ern ports of the United States—includ- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands in this term. 
This total of more than forty millions 
of trans-Isthmian traffic in merchan- 
dise originating under the American 
flag is more than three times as much 
as that of any earlier year. 

This sudden and large increase in 
the interchanges between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports via the narrow strip of 
land which separates those oceans is 
chiefly due to the opening, early in 
1907, of the Tehuantepec Railway, 
which connects the waters of those two 
oceans by a land haul of but 190 miles, 
its termini being Coatzacoleos on the 
Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico and Salina 
Cruz on the Pacific side. 


MEXICAN CENTRAL EARNINGS. 


"THE report of the earnings of the 

Mexican Central Railway for 
December and for the last six months 
of 1907 show a prosperous month and 
a decided improvement over the cor- 
responding period of 1906. 
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The following tables give the com- 
parison of the gross, net and expenses 
(Mexican currency) for December and 
the last six months for 1907 as against 
the results of the corresponding periods 
of 1906: 

December 1907 


-+- $3,163,483 $2,562,707 $600,776 23.4 
2,218,840 1,691,310 527,530 31.2 


Net $944,642 $871,397 $73,246 8.0 
Six months: 
Gross. ...$18,416,451 $14,347,574 
Expenses. 13,230,539 10,386,437 


-++ $5,185,912 $3,961,137 


1906 Inc. P.O 


Gross 
Expenses. 


$4,068,877 28.3 
2,844,102 27.3 


$1,224,775 20.9 





Net 


The December gross increased $600,- 
776, or 23.4 per cent., over December, 
1906; and the gross for six months of 
1907 increased: $4,068,877, or 28.3 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 
1906. The December net increased 
$73,246, or eight per cent. over the 
total for the same month of 1906; 
while for the six months the net in- 
crease was $1,224,775, or 30.9 per cent. 
over 1906. 


BANK REFORMS IN MEXICO. 
MPORTANT reforms in the bank 


issues of the country are under 
consideration by a number of the 
wealthiest and most influential bankers 
and financiers of Mexico. The proposed 
changes will remove a number of in- 
conveniences. 

One of the reforms proposed is the 
establishment of uniformity of bases 
for the issue of paper currency at the 
twenty banks of issue throughout the 
country, whereby the various notes will 
be of uniform dimensions, quality of 
paper, color and manner of engraving. 
It is also said that an arrangement may 
be made by which the redemption of 
these bills will become the obligation of 
all banks at par, and that all the banks 
of issue in the republic will be held 
proportionately responsible for the 
issue of every bank having its own cur- 
rency. 

Such a measure would facilitate 
transactions, lessen counterfeiting, 
avoid discounts and give uniform value 
to all paper money issued in Mexico. 
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A bill from Yucatan, for example, 
might be easily counterfeited and passed 
in Sonora now because of its strange- 
ness in Sonora. 


TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL 
AMERICA. 


THis is the title of a new periodical 

devoted—as its name implies— 
to the countries of Latin America. It 
is of about the standard magazine size, 
handsomely printed and illustrated and 
ably edited by G. M. L. Brown. 

Among the contents of the first num- 
ber are: “America’s Mediterranean,” 
by Frederick A. Ober; “Tropical Agri- 
culture,” by Louis J. Matos; “The Op- 
portunity.in Latin America,” John Bar- 
rett, Director International Bureau of 
American Republics; “Popular Miscon- 
ceptions of South America,” Seymour 
Dunbar. There are also a number of 
interesting departments. “Tropical and 
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Sub-Tropical America” will greatly aid 
in the spread of information concern- 
ing the Latin-American countries. 


PROPOSED BOLIVIAN LOAN. 


ECENTLY a bill was submitted to 
the National Congress of Bolivia 
wherein it is proposed to authorize the 
Executive of the Republig to negotiate 
a loan of $2,500,000 gold for the con- 
struction of sewers and sanitation of 
the departmental capitals of the nation. 
It is provided that the amount of the 
loan shall be distributed as follows: 
$320,000 for the city of Sucre, $480,- 
000 for La Paz, $440,000 for Cocham- 
bamba, $240,000 for Oruro, $240,000 
for Potosi, $200,000 for Tarija, $240,- 
000 for Santa Cruz, $160,000 for Trini- 
dad and Riberalta, and $80,000 to cover 
the costs of surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates of the respective works. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Gottschalk 
Mexico 


—Consul-General A. L. M. 
makes the following report from 
City on a large lumber enterprise: 

A prominent American has _ purchased 
near Mexico City 17,940 square yards of 
land, which is to be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of lumber yards, larger than any 
now in the Republic. It is proposed by the 
company that has been organized to keep 
in stock large quantities of native Mexican 
sumber, the proposed buildings to be suffi- 
cient to accommodate 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet of lumber and to compete as much as 
possible with foreign importers. The com- 
pany controls large tracts of timber in the 
northwestern part of the Republic and has 
already entered into arrangements for rates 
and tariffs to New York, Liverpool, and 
Havre. They will probably export through 
the port of Tampico, which is rapidly be- 
coming one of the great export outlets of 
the Republic. 


—A new Lamport & Holt steamer, the 
Verdi, has been put into service between 
New York and South American ports. In 
constructing the new steamer special at- 
tention was given to the first-class passen- 
ger accommodation, which is arranged amid- 
ships on the upper shelter bridge and 
promenade decks. There are upward of 
fifty large and well appointed staterooms 


arranged along the sides of the vessel de- 
signed to give the maximum of comfort in 
a hot climate. 





Spanish-American 
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Central America, South America and 
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—It is estimated that the area of first- 
class timber land in Mexico comprises from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres. 


—Chili will entertain the Fourth Pan- 
American Scientific Congress at Santiago. 
beginning on December 1 next. 


—Plans are being made for electrifying 
the suburban railway lines of Rio de Janeiro. 


annual report of the Interoceanic 
issued a short time ago, states 
that steps are about to be taken to con- 
vert the linee from narrow to standard 
gauge. The road runs between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz. It is a part of the Govern- 
ment merger system. An enormous amount 
of construction work will be required in 
widening the gauge of the track. 


—The 
Railroad, 


—Mexico has ‘recently doubled the duty 
on imported sugar. 


—The Mogyana Railway Company of Sao 
Paulo has just constructed in its shops the 
first locomotive which has been built in 
Brazil. 


Sanitation is at present a much dis- 
cussed question in Mexico, and the problem 
of its proper enforcement is gradually being 
solved by the principal municipalities. New 
sanitary laws of strict import have been 
passed, forcing upon housebuilders the pur- 
chase of sanitary appliances of all kinds. 


—A law has been sanctioned authorizing 
‘the governor of the State of Amazonas, 
Brazil, to contract with whoever shall offer 
the best terms for a service of steamers on 
the river Javary, up to the mouth of the 
Bathan, or other navigable point. The 
contract is to be for five years. 


—Exports of American stoves and ranges 
and their, parts into Mexico in the fiscal 
year 1907 amounted to $114,580, and for 
1906 to $111,728. 


—The finance committee of the chamber 
of the State of Sao Paulo has prepared the 
budget project for 1908. Revenue is esti- 
mated at more than $20,000,000 gold, in- 
cluding the surtax on coffee. The project 
maintains subsidies laid down in previous 
budgets and authorizes the building of a 
new palace for the governor, new law 
courts, new post-office, and new prison, for 
which bonds will be issued. A credit of 
$233,000 is to be opened for the propaganda 
of coffee abroad. The budget also creates 
Government fiscals to be appointed to all 
educational establishments receiving state 
aid, and raises from seven to ten per cent. 
the tax on lotteries. 


—Mexico furnished a market for Ameri- 
can woodenware to the extent of $23,090 in 
1905, $60,756 in 1906, and $21,622 in 1907. 
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—Cartagena, Colombia, has a shoe factory 
equipped with American machinery and sup- 
plied with American-made patterns. 


—In 1907 Paraguay exported over 2,000 
kilos (kilo=2.2046 pounds) of rubber. Sey- 
eral varieties of rubber trees are native to 
the country. 


—Consul-General Snyder of Buenos Aires 
again calls attention to the need of direct 
regular steamship communication between 
our Atlantic ports and the River Plata. 


DATES OF THE DESERT TRANS.- 
PLANTED TO CALIFORNIA. 


NVESTIGATIONS by the Southern 
Pacific Company have gone far enough 
to show that the date palm can he 

grown successfully in California soil. At 
the Government’s experimental farm near 
Mecca, in the Colorado Desert, several 
acres have been set out, and the trees are 
thriving. They have not reached the full 
bearing stage, but several branches have 
produced as high as twenty pounds each 
already. Mr. Fee, passenger traffic mana- 
ger of the Southern Pacific, has received 
samples of both the soft and dried dates 
produced at these farms, and pronounces 
them of excellent quality. 

The successful growing of the date tree 
of the desert in California is almost as 
great a triumph as the successful introduc- 
tion in the past few years of the Smyrna 
fig. Some packing and shipping of both 
the soft and dry dates may be done this 
year. Ultimately it is expected that the 
date will form an important addition to 
Caufornia’s fruit product. So confident of 
commercial success are those who have been 
watching the date experiments, that con- 
siderable planting has been done by private 
growers. 

The region selected for the experiment is 
the Coachella Valley, west of Salton and 
north of the Imperial valley. There is 
no reason, experts say, why it should not be 
covered with thriving date plantations thal 
will produce the larger part of the fruit, 
all of which is now imported. 


A BIASED OPINION. 


66 THINK,” Mr. Rockefeller is re- 
ported to have said recently, “that 
Roosevelt made a grave mistake. If 

he knew abuses existed and wanted to cor- 

rect them, he could have gone about it with- 
out causing all this agitation and feeling 
of distrust.” 

Convicted offenders always will insist that 
the prosecuting attorney is a rude and 
meddlesome fellow. 





WAYS AND WOES OF THE HOARDERS OF MONEY. 


S soon as people begin drawing 
their deposits from the banks, 
ingenious schemes are developed for 
the concealing of the cash from 
thieves. So long as the money was 
in the bank, drawing interest, the 
average depositor felt relieved of the 
responsibility of caring for the money, 
knowing that the bank protected it. 
Then comes a scare, and together with 
the rest of the uncontrollable depos- 
itors, the individual takes his turn in 
the line to get his money. He imag- 
ines that he will lose it if he does not 
do this. He pays a high price for a 
position in the long line. He gets to 
the paying teller’s window and draws 
out his cash. He feels a keen delight 
for a little time. He has succeeded in 
saving his money. He feels it jingle 
in his pocket. It may not be more than 
one hundred dollars, or it may be more 
than ten thousand dollars. Anyway, 
his troubles now begin. He cannot very 
well place the money in any other bank, 
as he has lost confidence in banks in 
general for the time being. He cannot 
carry it with him, because that would 
be taking too much risk. If he invests 
it in business, he feels quite sure that 
the business will fail. If he puts the 
responsibility upon a friend, the chances 
are that he will worry for fear that the 
friend may lose the money or perhaps 
get away with it completely. He thinks 
of burying the treasure in the cellar, 
but then he remembers reading how rob- 
bers dig into the soil of cellars in 
search of hidden treasure. He cannot 
take part in social affairs, because he 
cannot carry his load of responsibility 
with him. He worries through the day, 
and at night he begins to wish he did 
not have so much gold to concern him. 
Often he resorts to the burying process. 
Recent events in the financial world. 
causing persons to withdraw their mon- 
ey from banks, saving institutions and 
trust companies, have caused the class 
of burglars who make a specialty of 
8 


seeking hidden gold to become active 
once more. I have conversed with in- 
terested parties and have learned some 
facts concerning the concealing and 
finding of hidden treasure. A thrifty 
farmer, who had placed his savings in 
a bank for many years, drew out his 
cash during the recent scare. He re- 
mained guard over the chest of money 
for several days, not daring to leave the 
house. He suspected every person, and 
kept his gun in readiness for an expect- 
ed attack. Finally, he concluded to bury 
the money. He sought out an old well 
near the farm buildings and pumped out 
the water. Then he made a secondary 
tunnel leading along the line b (Figure 
1). Here he hid the cash-box. Then 
he walled up the place and laid a cement 
water-tight bottom at the neck of the 
subway, as shown. 


Then to fool the robbers (for he 
really expected robbers to come), he 
placed an old trunk on the cement base 
and ran the water back into the well. 
The well proper is marked a. This is 
related to illustrate the trouble and 
worry of the farmer when he has cash 
to look out for. It is not known wheth- 
er the robbers ever visited his farm or 
not. 

Another story is related by a trav- 
elling friend of mine of a flour mer- 
chant who had lost faith in the bank 
which had cashed his checks and cared 
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for his banking account for years. I 
am informed that there had been sev- 
eral times when the bank had carried 
the flour merchant along by paying ad- 
vances on checks when there was no 
fund. But the flour merchant forgot 
all that kind treatment, and_ with- 
drew his money in the recent panic. 
He placed the money in a small tin box, 
which he hid in the flour barrel as at ¢ 
(Figure 2). Then he concealed the 


barrel with the mass of other flour bar- 
rels, specially marking the treasure bar- 


rel and placing it where it would be 
safe. But one day a customer wanted 
several barrels of flour, and in his 
greed to reap rich profits the merchant 
let the barrel containing the cash go. 
As soon as he discovered the error, he 
notified the buyer, who had, in the 
meantime, sold the lot of flour, which 
in turn was resold. Weeks of anxiety 
passed. Barrels of flour were traced, 
bought back and opened, but without 
success. Finally, an honest candy- 
maker located the box, and reported it. 
The flour merchant lost two hundred 
dollars as a result of his distrust of 
banks besides losing much time and suf- 
fering many annoyances. Everyone he 
knew gave him the laugh. He has put 
his money back into the bank. 

Even the graveyard is sometimes vis- 
ited for the purpose of hiding money 
boxes. In one instance an imitation 
grave was made and the box of cash 
was placed in it, as shown in Figure 3. 
It is related that this money was not 
disturbed by thieves, but that the town 
authorities created trouble for the pro- 
moter of the plan for digging a grave, 
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erecting a tombstone and otherwise 
breaking the laws. Once again the 
banks gained a patron. 


Upon another occasion a false bot- 
tom was placed in a coffin and some 
money was hidden in little boxes placed 
therein as shown at d (Figure 4). 


One man went to the trouble of con- 
structing a hiding chamber in the low- 
er part of a chimney at the works 
where he was employed. As he was in 
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charge of the fire-room, he could keep 
his eye on things. But he forgot that 
the stacks were cleaned at times. He 
happened to be away when the chim- 
ney cleaners appeared. They found 
the chest, and turned it over to the 
owner of the plant. The chest was re- 
turned to the man to whom it belonged, 
and he was told to keep his cash in a 
safer place. It is stated that he then 
put it back in the bank from which he 
had withdrawn it during the scare. 
Another man thought his money 
would not be safe unless he could sit 
on it most of the time. Hence he had 


a secret drawer made as shown at f 
(Figure 6). 


It did not take long for 


the members of the household to dis- 
cover why the old man sat in the chair 
so much. So they pried open the 
drawer and removed the money box. 
The old man was given a scare, and then 
his money was returned. Then he 
placed it back in the bank. 


TRAVELLER. 


FOR A CURRENCY COMMISSION.' 


R. LOVERING of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to create a 
currency commission to frame a suitable 
measure for diminishing the intensity 
of financial crises. The commission is 
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to be composed of six Representatives 
and six other persons, the latter to be 
appointed by the President. 

The duty of this commission is de- 
scribed to be to investigate carefully 
the cause of the recent financial crisis 
and the relation of the banking and cur- 
rency system thereto, and to make 
recommendations to Congress for such 
changes in the existing banking system 
as may in their opinion be desirable to 
meet the varying needs of the seasons 
and of all sections of the country, in 
such manner that interest rates to com- 
mercial borrowers may be kept reason- 
ably uniform, that labor may be stead- 
ily employed and that commerce may be 
enlarged. 

The commission may also recommend 
such changes as they may find desirable 
and within the constitutional power of 
Congress in regard to the banking in- 
stitutions of the states and in the laws 
governing the distribution of public 
funds. 

The bill provides further that the 
commission shall give hearings, if 
deemed necessary, and shall have the 
power to send for persons and papers, 
and shall report to the President not 
later than January 1, 1909, the report 
to be transmitted to Congress with such 
recommendations as he may deem 
proper. The civilian members shall 
be paid a salary of $750 per month, 
and all members of the commission may 
receive a per diem allowance for trav- 
elling and other expenses. 

Mr. Lovering says his bill has the 
approval of Speaker Cannon, Senator 
Aldrich and Secretary Cortelyou. 


CURRENCY SYSTEM CONDEMNED. 
[X his recent annual report, Clark 

Williams, Superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Department, 
says: 

“The rigid, inflexible and inadequate 
currency system which the laws impose 
rendered it impossible for the banks to 
supply the currency demand, and a 


general resort throughout the country 
to currency substitutes ensued.” 





LOUISVILLE DURING THE FLURRY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sm: In behalf of the banks of 
Louisville, I thank you very much for 
your courtesy in requesting the publi- 
cation in your February number of a 
brief article stating how Louisville 


JOHN H. LEATHERS, 


Cashier Louisville National Banking] Co. 
(Chair’n Louisville Clearing-House Association.) 


passed through the strain caused by the 
recent financial disturbance. 

That we did pass so creditably through 
this serious trouble which swept over 
our country is, of course, highly grati- 
fying to ourselves. That we were able 
to go through it as well as we did and 
far better, we think, than most cities 
of our importance, may be attributed to 
three important things: 

1st.—When the trouble commenced 
it found our banks, both state and na- 
tional, in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion, with ample reserves and going 
along as usual as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

2nd.—The faith and confidence of our 
people and our correspondents in us. 


There was no panic among the people, 
no runs on any of our banks or a sem- 
blance of a run or trouble of any char- 
acter whatever, and this was true all 
through the crisis. 

3rd.—The moderate and optimistic 
tone of our local press, which greatly 
aided in the preservation of confidence. 

These three factors made the situa- 
tion here comfortable and the feeling 
confident, and this enabled us to place 
less restrictions on business than other 
cities around _us found it necessary to 
adopt. We placed no restriction on 
currency being paid out over our 
counters for pay-rolls and the personal 
checks of our depositors. Their own 
good sense and judgment helped us to 
make this demand as light as possible, 
they only calling for and drawing what 


OSCAR FENLEY, 
President National Bank of Kentucky, 


their most urgent necessities demanded, 
and in no case have we heard of any de- 
positor who had currency to deposit 
withholding it, as might be his usual 
custom. 
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As a matter of precaution and pro- 
tection, following other cities, our 
clearing-house authorized the issuance 
of clearing-house certificates to be used 
among the banks for the settlement of 
their daily balances. Every bank in 
the clearing-house, whether it needed 
the certificates or not, took out the same 
amount and at the same time. In ail, 
the supervision committee issued $2,- 
500,000 of such certificates. These cer- 
tificates we issued on October 28, to be 
rctireé, unless by further action of the 
clearing-house, in ninety days from that 
time, which made them mature on Jan- 


uary 28. It is pleasing to state that by 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, 


President American National Bank. 
(Pres. Louisville Clearing-House Association.) 


January 28 every certificate had been 
retired. 

Louisville passed through this trou- 
ble without the necessity on the part of 
the clearing-house or any bank issuing 
small certificates or cashiers’ checks or 
other devices as a substitute for money. 
And, in this respect at least, we found 
that we were entitled to no little credit 
for not having to resort to a plan 
which many other larger and more im- 
portant cities found it necessary to 
adopt. 


H. C. RODES, 
President Citizens’ National Bank. 


When we were cut off from our usual 
sources of currency supply and curren- 
cy had to be brought into our city at a 
high premium, we were then forced to 
discontinue shipments of currency our- 
selves to our correspondents except in 
very limited amounts and in some cases 


COL. J. D. POWERS, 
President American Bankers’ Association. 
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L. O. COX, 
President Union National Bank. 


charging them what it cost us to obtain 
it. But we sent a good deal of free 
currency to our correspondents, and, as 
before stated, we placed no restrictions 
on currency payments to our local de- 
positors. 

Normal conditions again prevail with 
us. Our banks are all in fine shape and 





ISHAM BRIDGES, 


Manager Louisville Clearing-House Association. 
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all of them with their reserve above the 
requirement of the law. We naturally 
expect a lighter business for some 
months to come and, growing out of a 
less volume of trade, depression in busj- 
ness to follow this financial storm. But 
this is a great country, and the “great 
common people,” Mr. Lincoln used to 
delight to speak of, the farmers not- 
ably, at least through the West and 
South, are less in debt and are in bet- 
ter financial condition than they have 
been at any time since the Civil War. 
With another good crop this year at 
fair prices the financial panic of the 
latter part of 1907 will only be a mem- 
ory. Joun H. Leatuers. 


LoutsvittE; Ky., Jan. 25, 1908. 


NATIONAL BANKS CANNOT 
GUARANTEE DEPOSITS. 


B. RIDGELY, Comptroller of 

the Currency, recently for- 
warded a letter to Gov. Hoch of Kan- 
sas regarding the right of national 
hanks in a state to mutually guarantee 
the deposits in other banks. In his let- 
ter the Comptroller says: 

“T find that there seems to be some 
confusion as to the position taken by 
this office in regard to the right of a 
national bank to participate in the 
guarantee of deposits in other banks, on 
the plan provided for in the law re- 
cently passed for the State of Okla- 
homa. 

“The principle has been well settled 
by judicial decisions that a national 
bank has no power to guarantee the ob- 
ligations of a third party, except in 
connection with the sale or transfer of 
its own property. The courts have held 
in substance that a national bank can- 
not guarantee the payment of any obli- 
gation by a third party. The excep- 
tion to the rule is that when a national 
bank actually owns promissory notes or 
other obligations, it may sell such 
promissory notes and may become an 
indorser thereon, thus guaranteeing 
payment by the makers of the notes.” 


KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 


A Banking House With an Honored Name in the Financial World—Now 
New York Representatives of Baring Brothers & Company, Ltd. 


ONE of the early copies of the Bos- 
ton city directory, issued about 
1825, contained the names of half a 
dozen bankers, among whom was John 


clusters so much of interest in Boston’s 
early days. Although the present firm 
of Kidder, Peabody & Company has 
been in existence forty-three years—in 


HENRY P. KIDDER 


Head of the House of Kidder, Peabody & Company from its foundation 
in 1865 until his death in 1886. 


E. Thayer who was the forerunner of 
the present firm of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company. The site of Mr. Thayer’s 
business activities was the old Union 
Building, about whose historic walls 


itself a long life as banking houses go 
—the house really goes back nearly a 
century, for the affairs of the two firms 
have been so interwoven as to be prac- 
tically one. 
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BANKING HOUSE OF KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 


This classic building, completed and occupied early in 1905, stands on the Devonshire Street 
site, opposite the Post-Office, so long occupied by the firm. 


It is hardly necessary to say here that 
the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany has been associated with import- 
ant financial movements for many 
years, for no firm is better known tu 
the financial interests of the country 
and none has a more honored name in 
the business world. 

It was in 1824 that John E. Thayer 
came to Boston for the purpose of es- 


tablishing a banking house. Needless 
to say, State street and the nearby thor- 
oughfares were not lined with bank- 
ing houses then, as they are to-day. 
There were but half a dozen bankers in 
the city, but these were amply ample 
to care for the limited financial opera- 
tions of that day. 

Mr. Thayer’s business 
prospered, however, and in 


grew and 
1838 his 





KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY. 
Sir Francis Baring, founder of the House, Charles Baring, and Mr. Wall, of Hope & Co., Amsterdam. 


brother, Nathaniel Thayer, was admit- head of the house of Kidder, Peabody 
ted to a partnership under the name of & Company, came to Boston in 1847, 


John E. Thayer & Brother. and at the age of twenty-four entered 
Henry P. Kidder, until his death the employ of J. E. Thayer & Broth- 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY. 


Lord Ashburton, who married Elizabeth Baring, daughter of Sir Francis; Colonel Barre, M.P., 
and Lord Shelburne, Prime Minister of England—about 1800. 


Le ea AN OA CL NTA A 











ALEXANDER BARING 
Lord Ashburton, head of Baring Brothers, 1848. 








er. Eleven years later he was admit- 
ted to partnership in the firm. 

Mr. Kidder was one of Boston’s pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, philanthrepic and 
interested in all good works. He was 
a man of fine tastes and was one of the 
most active factors in the establishment 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

On the death of John E. Thayer in 
1857, Nathanicl Thayer became the 
head of the house, and after conduct- 
ing the business for eight years he 
turned it over in 1865 to the newly or- 
ganized firm of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, the members of which at that 
time were Mr. Kidder and Messrs. 
Francis H. and Oliver W. Peabody, the 
latter of whom died in 1896. 

The firm ran along without change 
until 1886, when Frank G. Webster and 
Frank E. Peabody were admitted to 
partnership, followed by Robert Win- 
sor in 1894, and William Endicott, Jr., 
and Frank W. Remick in 1905. 

Francis H. Peabody, the head of the 
firm until his death in 1905, was born 
in Springfield in 1831, the son of Rev. 
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William B. O. Peabody, one of the 
prominent Unitarian clergymen of his 
day. He was educated in the Spring- 
field schools and was a clerk in the 
Chicopee Bank before coming to Bos- 
ton, at the age of seventeen, to become 
a clerk for J. E. Thayer & Brother. 
He advanced steadily until, when in 
1865 the new firm was formed, he was 
one of the partners. Almost to the tinx 
of his death at the advanced age of 
seventy-five he was at his desk ever, 
morning, but he had turned the activ: 
management of the business over to th: 
younger members of the firm. 

Mr. Webster was born in Canton in 
1841 and came to the office as_book- 
keeper in 1865, when the new firm was 
organized, closing up the books of tl: 
old firm and opening those of the new. 
He was given an interest in the firm in 
1870 and in 1886 became a full part- 
ner. 

Mr. Frank E. Peabody is a native 
of Boston, where he was born in 1856. 
He commenced work in the office in 
1875 and became a partner in 1886. 





Se 


EDWARD CHARLES BARING 


Lord Revelstoke, head of Baring Brothers & 
Company in 1887. 
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Robert Winsor, the third member of 
the firm, although one of the younger 
bankers of Boston, having been born 
in 1858, is easily one of the most prom- 
inent, and has been, probably, identified 
in a business way with more important 
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When the transportation problem 


confronted the people of Boston, Mr. 
Winsor, assisted by powerful friends, 
succeeded in obtaining the charter of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
and after having it amended by the 


FRANCIS H. PEABODY, 
Head of the House of Kidder, Peabody & Co. from 1886 until his death in 1905. 


financial undertakings than any other 
man of his years in New England. For 
a long time his position in the house of 
Kidder, Peabody & Company has been 
one of great responsibility, and upon 
his shoulders has fallen most of the de- 
tail and management of the concern’s 
many important transactions. 


Legislature so that it was a workable 
proposition, succeeded in constructing 
the present Boston Elevated Railway, 
which has proved to be so successful. 
Mr. Winsor was one of the most active 
of those who built the road and is en- 
titled to much of the credit which has 
followed its construction. 
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INTERIOR OF BANKING HOUSE OF KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 


A view from the front entrance showing main office and mezzanine floor. 


The partners’ 


desks are at the right in the rear. 


His part in the reorganization of the 
Boston Gas situation required ability 
of the highest order, and that Mr. Win- 
sor did his part with fairness toward 
every interest, not excluding the pub- 


lic, is now generally recognized. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to say that the 
reorganization of the Boston Gas prop- 
erties and allied concerns is one of the 
most important which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Winsor, and one, the true 
benefits of which now they are more 
completely understood, have the full 
measure of appreciation on the part of 
the public which they deserve. 

Mr. Winsor is not a talking man, and 
interviews with him in the press are no- 
ticeable for their infrequency, but he 
is a worker and a hard one. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company’s con- 
nection with the house of Baring has 
added greatly to the strength and pres- 
tige of the firm at home and abroad. 
An account with the Barings was opened 


in November, 1878, and their account 
has been held exclusively by Kidder, 
Peabody & Company since January 1, 
1886. A New York office was opened 
in 1872, but was discontinued in 1891, 
when George C. Magoun, Thomas Bar- 
ing, George F. Crane and Herbert L. 
Griggs formed the firm of Baring, Ma- 
goun & Company and opened an office 
as New York correspondents of the 
Barings. This firm later became Bar- 
ing & Company, and on the return to 
England recently of Mr. Hugo Baring 
the partnership was discontinued and 
Kidder, Peabody & Company again 
opened a New York office at 56 Wall 
street. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. will be rep- 
resented in New York by William L. 
Benedict, for many years associated 
with the firm in Boston, and by George 
D. Hallock and Albert L. Mason, for- 
merly of Baring & Company. 

A notable building is the beautiful 





KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 


new banking house which was complet- 
ed in 1905 by the firm on the site so 
long occupied on Devonshire street, op- 
posite the Post Office. It is considered 
one of the finest and most commodious 
banking houses in the country. When 
the firm removed from the Union Build- 
ing in 1882, the rear property, now oc- 
cupied, was purchased, and for many 
vears entrance was had through the ad- 
joining building, No. 113 Devonshire 
When the opportunity present- 


street. 
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fifty feet and rises two and one-half 
stories, the upper story being a mon- 
itor twenty-five feet high surmounting 
a glass floor. 

Almost the entire front of the build- 
ing is plate glass, one section of the 
ground floor and another for the bal- 
cony floor, set five or six feet back from 
the street, in order to permit of a front 
entrance to the basement. ~The lower 
section of the glass screen is covered 
with a heavy grille work of bronze, and 


Another View of the Banking House Showing Foreign Correspondence Department. 


ed itself of purchasing the Devonshire 
street frontage, the firm secured the 
property and erected the new building, 
which provides nearly double the space 
formerly occupied. 


The exterior architecture of the 
building is of the Roman composite or- 
der, and its most striking feature is the 
two massive fluted pillars of limestone 
that rise forty-one feet above the side- 
walk. Two immense piers of the same 
material flank them on the outside, and 
the ornamental work surmounting the 
whole, including the capitals and the 
handsome sculptured cornice, is in keep- 
ing with the general schemeof_ thefront. 

The building has a frontage of about 


bronze railings also protect the bas 
ment passage. 

In the interior of the new part, in 
front, are the delivery and bond cages. 
On the left, as one enters, are a taste- 
fully furnished ladies’ room, a consulta- 
tion room, and the cashier’s department, 
in the order named. The right hand, 
or northerly side, is devoted to the tele- 
graph and telephone department and 
the desks of various clerks. 

In the new and the old part of the 
main floor there are about 5,600 square 
feet of floor space. The counters and 
other woodwork are of solid mahogany, 
giving a very rich and warm effect to 
the whole interior. 
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A balcony floor runs around the four 
sides of the building and is lighted by 
a large central skylight, which in itself 
forms part of the third or monitor floor. 
Part of the balcony floor itself is of 
glass. Across the entire front of the 
third floor is a commodious and well-ap- 
pointed directors’ room. No facility 


OLIVER W. PEABODY, 


The Third Member of the Original House of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Who Died in 18%. 


for the prompt and careful transaction 
of business has been overlooked. 
Kidder, Peabody & Company have 
always made a specialty of investment 
securities and undoubtedly carry on 
their books the names of more smal! 
investors than any other banking house 
in New England, and it is doubtful if 
the list is equalled by any banking house 
in the United States. Many banking 


houses which do a large business, while 
accepting small investment orders, do 
not care for that kind of business, pre- 
ferring speculative accounts carried on 
margin where commissions are larger 
and more frequent. Kidder, Peabody 
& Company, however, have always en- 
couraged the small investment business. 
It may be mentioned that no stocks ar 
carried on margin by this house. 


A COMMERCIAL CLEARING- 
HOUSE. 


APLAN for a “Commercial Clear- 

ing-House” through which busi- 
ness firms may settle their debts and 
collect their bills among themselves 
without recourse to the banks was 
launched at the recent meeting of tlic 
Chicago Credit Men’s Association. Ti 
proposal received the approval of the 
representatives of 350 large business 
houses, and a committee was eppointed 
to make an investigation with a view to 
devising ways and means to put the 
plan into operation. 

The proposal is to adapt the bankers’ 
clearing-house system to the needs of 
mercantile affairs, the large mercan- 
tile houses to effect their debtor and 
creditor settlements directly among 
themselves by the exchange of cancelled 
checks, in a manner similar to the set- 
tlements made by banks, without thie 
necessity for the exchange of money. 


WE ARE MAKING PROGRESS. 
T. HON. JAMES BRYCE, the 


British Ambassador, and one of 
the closest students of our institutions, in 
an address before the New York State 
Bar Association on January 24, said: 

“Never, I think, since the close of the 
Civil War has there been among the 
best citizens of the United States so 
active a public spirit, so warm and per- 
vasive a desire to make progress in re- 
moving all such evils as legislation can 
touch. Never were the best men, both 
in your legislatures and in the highest 
executive posts, more sure of sympathy 
and support in their labors for the com- 
mon weal.” 





NEW YORK CITY BANKS IN THE RECENT PANIC. 


HERE has been more or less criti- 
cism of the course taken by the 
banks of New York city in the recent 
panic. This criticism appears to be 
based upon a lack of familiarity with 
the facts. The following, taken from 
a report made to the United States Sen- 
ate by the Secretary of the Treasury 
will do much to set the matter in its 
true light: 

“The justification for taking vigor- 
ous action to arrest panic is found in 
the remarkable figures of the disappear- 
ance of currency during the period of 
about six weeks from the suspension of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company on 
October 22 until confidence was partial- 
ly restored early in December. The 
unount of currency which disappeared 
from sight during this period, as near- 
lv as can be ascertained from the na- 
tional bank reports and other sources 
of information, was about $296,000,000, 
as follows: 


Apsorgep IN UNITED StTAtTEs 
DwrinG THE PANIc. 


CasH 


teduction in cash in national 
banks, August 22 to December 3 

Net imports of gold, November 1 
to December 31 

Increase in public deposits, Aug- 
ust 22 to December 3 

Increase in bank _ circulation, 
August 22 to December 3 

Decrease in cash in State banks 
and trust companies of New 
York city, August 22 to De- 
cember 19 


$40,838,786 
106,403,770 
79,834,689 


49,856,524 


19,191,700 
Total $296, 125,469 

“Of this great absorption of curren- 
cy, amounting substantially to one-tenth 
of the entire estimated money in cir- 
culation in the United States, more than 
two-thirds of the burden fell upon New 
York. This was almost inevitable from 
the fact that New York is the financial 
distributing center of the country. The 
figures show that more than the entire 
net loss in national bank reserves fell 
upon the national banks of New York 
city. The national banks outside of 


New York city, in spite of heavy de- 
mands upon them, were able by the aid 
of New York to maintain an amount of 
cash actually larger by a small amount 
on December 3 than they held at the 
date of the previous report to the Comp- 
troller on August 22, when ‘conditions 
were still relatively tranquil. The na- 
tional banks of New York city not only 
met the demand for currency until 
their reserves were reduced $54,103,- 
600 below the legal limit, but in addi- 
tion they imported and distributed $95,- 
000,000 in gold, and distributed also, 
in order to meet the demands of their 
depositors and banking correspondents, 
all of the money of the Government de- 
posited with them. The result was that 
of the $296,000,000 currency absorbed 
throughout the country, $218,275,304 
was provided by the banks of New 
York city. The amount thus disposed 
of by New York banks and trust com- 
panies is shown in the following table: 
Currency AssorsEpD THrovGH NEw 
York Banks. 


Reduction in cash in national 
banks, August 22 to December 3 

Net imports of gold, November 1 
to December 31 

Increase in public deposits, Aug- 
ust 22 to December 3 

Increase in bank note circulation, 
August 22 to December 3 

Reduction of cash in State banks 
and trust companies, August 22 
to December 19 


$41,692,312 


94,095,481 


“Tt is possible to account in a meas- 
ure for the distribution of this enor- 
mous sum through the country and 
through individuals. The communica- 
tion from the chairman of the New 
York Clearing-House Committee ap- 
pended to this report shows that the 
shipments of currency by New York 
Clearing-House banks, chiefly national 
banks, to the interior, from October 19 
to December 7, were $106,921,700. Re- 
ceipts of currency during this period by 
New York banks were only $24,043,- 
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800, while gross shipments were $130.- 
965,000. 

“Of the total amount absorbed 
through New York banks there 
remains to be accounted for about 
$111,000,000. It is known that 
about $8,000,000 in cash was paid 
to depositors by one large trust 
company which suspended payments, 
and about $34,000,000 by another 
trust company which was able to 
meet an unprecedented run without sus- 
pension. These are only examples of 
the withdrawals made in somewhat less 
proportion from other trust companies. 

“It is not possible to follow the 
movements of actual currency by the 
movements in deposits, because it is not 
the custom in this country to separate 
actual deposits of currency and checks 
from transfers to the deposit account 
of amounts advanced in loans. A large 
part of the shrinkage in deposits in New 
York trust companies was due to the 
contraction of loans. 

“But even with these qualifications, 
the changes in deposits illustrate the 
intensity of the pressure on the trust 
companies, which reduced their depos- 
its subject to check, between August 22 
and December 19, by the sum of $267,- 
875.936. On the other hand, there was 
an increase in national bank deposits 
from August 22 to December 3, of 
#53,280,936, representing the transfer 
of loan and deposit accounts from trust 
companies to national banks. The net 
decrease in deposits of the two classes 
of institutions shown by these figures 
is $214,595,000. This amount fully ac- 
counts for the disappearance of curren- 
cy, by hoarding and otherwise, even 
when allowance is made for merely 
bookkeeping items involving the reduc- 
tion of loans and a corresponding re- 
duction of deposits.” 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association met re- 
cently at the association offices, Han- 

over Bank Building, New York. 


Of the members of the committee, there 
were present Col. J. D. Powers, Louisville 
Ky., president of the association; Lewis 
E. Pierson, New York city, chairman 
of the executive council; John  [, 
Hamilton of Illinois; F. O. Watts, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; M. E. Ailes, Washington, p. 
C.; C. H. Hollister, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
and the secretary of the association, Frec, 
E. Farnsworth. Also by special invitation, 
George M. Reynolds of Chicago, first vire- 
president; and A. A. Crane of Minneapolis, 
Minn., treasurer of the association. 

The general work of the association since 
its last meeting in September, was thorouvh- 
ly gone over, and the work of Chairman 
Pierson and Secretary Farnsworth «p- 
proved. ; 

A number of new propositions were out- 
lined which would be of benefit to the 
association and its members. These were 
referred, with favorable recommendations, 
to the Executive Council at its next meet- 
ing which will be held about May 1. 

The committee decided on the publication 
of a new cipher code, and authority was 
given for a thorough revision of the old 
code. It has developed that the members 
of the association are using the code quite 
extensively, and the supply of the old code 
being exhausted, a new one is necessary as 
well as desirable. 

It was announced to the committee that 
the Clearing-House Section, through its 
president, August Blum, of Chicago, in- 
structed the secretary to go ahead with 
the proposed numbering of drafts, giving 
clearing-house number and assigning 4 
number for cities. 

Various special committees were ap- 
pointed by the advisory committee. Among 
others, one on voucher-checks. Another 
committee was also appointed for the pur- 
pose of submitting a few changes in the 
constitution. Many of these committees 
will report to the executive council meeting 
in May. 

The matter of the consolidation of the 
various offices of the sections and institute, 
bringing same into the building occupied by 
the main association, with offices adjoining 
the association offices, was referred to the 
council. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the 
secretary, in line with his suggestion, to 
form a library devoted to banking and fi- 
nance, which will at all times be available 
to those seeking information on these im- 
portant measures. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
successful in every particular and was “n 
evidence of the increasing interest in th 
work of the association along its various 
lines. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA. 


‘THE National Bank of Cuba, with’ ant Cashier Henry C. Niese has been 
fourteen branches’ throughout chosen manager of the office here. 

that island, has entered a _ new field Mr. Niese is well and favorably 

with the establishment of an agency in known in New York, having at one time 

New York. held an important position in the bank- 


Copyright, 1908, by Pirie MacDonald, 
Photographer of Men, N. Y. 


HENRY C. NIESE, 
Assistant Cashier, National Bank of Cuba. 


Because of his wide experience and ing and export firm of G. Amsinck & 
thorough knowledge of banking meth- Co., before his connection with the Na- 
ods used in different countries, Assist- tional Bank of Cuba. 
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His early education and _ business 
training were received in Germany, but 
in the last fifteen vears Mr. Niese has 
traveled extensively in Mexico, Central 
and South America. 

These were not pleasure trips alto- 
gether, for most of his valuable experi- 
ence was gained from work in the Span- 
ish-American countries. Outside of 
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English, he speaks fluently Spanish, 
French and German, and this command 
of languages enables him to be of 
great assistance to the customers of his 
bank. 

He is thoroughly conversant with al] 
the details of banking as conducted in 
Cuba and is always glad to consult with 
anyone in his office at 1 Wall street. 


REDISCOUNTED NOTES. 


JUST FOR CHANGE. 


I T’S nice to have some small money, 
just for a change.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


GET RICH QUICK. 
Most people would be willing to 


work for their money if it were 
not such a slow process.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 
WE DON’T GET OUR MONEY 
BACK. 


Ovr girls who marry foreign noble- 
men generally come back, but 


their money never does.—Washington 
Herald. 


NEW FORM OF JOINT ACCOUNT. 


ARKE—You keep a joint bank ac- 
count with your wife, don’t you? 
Lane—I deposit the money, and she 
draws it out.—Harper’s Weekly. 


HOARDING DISCOURAGED. 


K NICKER—Hoarders are not pub- 
lic-spirited. 
Mrs. Knicker—Certainly not; I shall 
get some new gowns immediately.— 
New York Sun. 


JOY OF THE RECEIVER. 
66 JOW we have changed since the 
old days!” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, to-day it isn’t half so blessed 
to give as it is to be a receiver.” —Life. 


DETECTIVE DISCOVERED ONE 
THING. 


HURCH—Did that detective you 
engaged discover anything? 
Gotham—Yes; that I had money.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


WHERE TO PUT MONEY. 


6¢6¢]DUT your money in a piano,” ad- 
vertises a music house. 
That’s all right if you can get nego- 
tiable notes out of it. Be still, Fido! 
—Chicago Journal. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR CON- 
TRASTED. 


6¢] ET me illustrate the difference 

between capital and _ labor,” 

said the rich uncle to the impecunious 

nephew. “Suppose I give you five hur- 
dred dollars—” 

“That’s capital,” replied the nephew, 

extending his hand for the money.— 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HE PUT THE MOTTO ON HIS 
COINS. 


HE counterfeiter faced the court. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “it is 

true that I made a few coins, but con- 
science impelled me to do so.” 

“State your meaning clearly,” said 
the court. 

“T had been shocked by the absence 
of the motto,” continued the prisoner; 
“you will observe that it appears on 
every coin of my manufacture.”—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 





PUBLISHERS. ANNOUNCEMENTS 


QCOVYVOOOUOYOWUUYUUVUOUVOVOV VEL: 


\ E try to be as modest as we can, but we receive such kind, appreciative 
comments from our readers sometimes that we think it does no harm to 


repeat them occasionally. 


Perhaps reading these expressions will make some of our other readers appre- 
ciate more fully just how good a publication THe Bankers MaGAzine is. 


Here’s one, for instance: 


SeLLersvILLe, Pa., Jan. 10, 1908. 
Dear Bankers Magazine: 


Unpardonable delay in _ remitting 
not due to currency stringency: but 
stringency in time to read. We have to 
study the papers, local and metropoli- 
tan; and country bankers after putting 
in a ten hour day, (don’t let the labor 
find that out), feel like 
resting after ten p. m. But the last 


number was too good, can’t break off, 


unions 


no use trying. The least one can read 
a month in the Bankers MaGazine is 
well worth the price. To get awake this 
month I started out on the Book Review. 
I don’t agree with him, by a “jug full,” 
but it is good reading and gets one 
awake to read the invaluable Decisions, 

and the host of other good stand-bys. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) W. I. Day, Cashier. 

Sellersville National Bank. 


Mr. Fred W. Demmick, secretary to 
ihe president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Boston, Mass., says that 
he “devours” the Magazine every 
month and thinks that it is the finest 
publication of the kind in the world. 
He values the “Banking and Commer- 


cial Law” Department particularly. 
Mr. O. M. Jefferds, assistant cashier 


of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, says: “There are a number of 
financial publications that come to us 
here at the bank. I glance at them 
here, but the Bankers Macazne I 
tzke home to read and enjoy at my 
leisure.” 

Mr. H. C. Witmer of Los Angeles, 
Cal., in writing to get a missing number 
of the magazine, says that he has it, 
bound, for the past twenty-four years. 

Dr. Channing Rudd of “The Wall 
Street Journal” says: “I am greatly in- 
terested in the splendid work which you 
are carrying on in your “Banking 

I believe that 
the subject of financial advertising has 


Publicity” Department. 


a very large future before it and that 
we should profit by the experience of 
the past and present in formulating a 
basis for future work.” 

A bank clerk in Little Falls, N. Y., 
said that he 
MaGazinE come into his bank for two 


had seen the Bankers 
years and yet made no attempt to learn 
what it contained. Happening to pick 
it up one day he became absorbed in 
it and read for hours. 
through back numbers in the attempt to 
make up for what he has lost in all 


these months. 


Now he is going 


He says: “Every man 
who has entered the banking business 
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His early education and_ business 
training were received in Germany, but 
in the last fifteen vears Mr. Niese has 
traveled extensively in Mexico, Central 
and South America. 

These were not pleasure trips alto- 
gether, for most of his valuable experi- 
ence was gained from work in the Span- 
ish-American countries. Outside of 
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English, he speaks fluently Spanish, 
French and German, and this command 
of languages enables him to be of 
great assistance to the customers of his 
bank. 

He is thoroughly conversant with all 
the details of banking as conducted in 
Cuba and is always glad to consult with 
anyone in his office at 1 Wall street. 


REDISCOUNTED NOTES. 


JUST FOR CHANGE. 


T’S nice to have some small money, 
just for a change.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


GET RICH QUICK. 
Most people would be willing to 


work for their money if it were 
not such a slow process.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 
WE DON’T GET OUR MONEY 
BACK. 


UR girls who marry foreign noble- 

men generally come back, but 

their money never does.—Washington 
Herald. 


NEW FORM OF JOINT ACCOUNT. 
P ARKE—You keep a joint bank ac- 
count with your wife, don’t you? 
Lane—I deposit the money, and she 
draws it out.—Harper’s Weekly. 





HOARDING DISCOURAGED. 


K NICKER—Hoarders are not pub- 
lic-spirited. 
Mrs. Knicker—Certainly not; I shall 
get some new gowns immediately.— 
New York Sun. 


JOY OF THE RECEIVER. 
66 TOW we have changed since the 
old days!” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, to-day it isn’t half so blessed 
to give as it is to be a receiver.”—Life. 


DETECTIVE DISCOVERED ONE 
THING. 


HURCH—Did that detective you 
engaged discover anything? 
Gotham—Yes; that I had money.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 





WHERE TO PUT MONEY. 
sepuT your money in a piano,” ad- 
vertises a music house. 

That’s all right if you can get nego- 
tiable notes out of it. Be still, Fido! 
—Chicago Journal. 





CAPITAL AND LABOR CON- 
TRASTED. 


667 ET me illustrate the difference 

between capital and _ labor,” 

said the rich uncle to the impccunious 

nephew. “Suppose I give you five hur- 
dred dollars—” 

“That’s capital,” replied the nephew, 

extending his hand for the money.— 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 





HE PUT THE MOTTO ON HIS 
COINS. 


HE counterfeiter faced the court. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “it is 

true that I made a few coins, but con- 
science impelled me to do so.” 

“State your meaning clearly,” said 
the court. 

“T had been shocked by the absence 
of the motto,” continued the prisoner; 
“you will observe that it appears on 
every coin of my manufacture.’—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

















PUBLISHERS. ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E try to be as modest as we can, but we receive such kind, appreciative 
comments from our readers sometimes that we think it does no harm to 


repeat them occasionally. 


Perhaps reading these expressions will make some of our other readers appre- 
ciate more fully just how good a publication THe Bankers MaGaAzine is. 


Here’s one, for instance: 


SeL_ersviL_e, Pa., Jan. 10, 1908. 
Dear Bankers Magazine: 


Unpardonable delay in _ remitting 
not due to currency stringency: but 
stringency in time to read. We have to 
study the papers, local and metropoli- 
tan; and country bankers after putting 
in a ten hour day, (don’t let the labor 
find that out), feel like 
resting after ten p. m. But the last 


number was too good, can’t break off. 


unions 


no use trying. The least one can read 
a month in the Bankers MaGazine is 
well worth the price. To get awake this 
month I started out on the Book Review. 
I don’t agree with him, by a “jug full,” 
but it is good reading and gets one 
awake to read the invaluable Decisions, 

and the host of other good stand-bys. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) W. I’. Day, Cashier. 

Sellersville National Bank. 


Mr. Fred W. Demmick, secretary to 
ihe president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Boston, Mass., says that 
he “devours” the Macazine_ every 
month and thinks that it is the finest 
publication of the kind in the world. 
He values the “Banking and Commer- 


cial Law” Department particularly. 
Mr. O. M. Jefferds, assistant cashier 


of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, says: “There are a number of 
financial publications that come to us 
here at the bank. I glance at them 
here, but the Bankers Macazne I 
tzke home to read and enjoy at my 
leisure.” 

Mr. H. C. Witmer of Los Angeles, 
Cal., in writing to get a missing number 
of the magazine, says that he has it, 
bound, for the past twenty-four years. 

Dr. Channing Rudd of “The Wall 
Street Journal” says: “I am greatly in- 
terested in the splendid work which you 
are carrying on in your “Banking 

I believe that 
the subject of financial advertising has 


Publicity” Department. 


a very large future before it and that 
we should profit by the experience of 
the past and present in formulating a 
basis for future work.” 

A bank clerk in Little Falls, N. Y., 
said that he had seen the Bankers 
MAGazinE come into his bank for two 
years and yet made no attempt to learn 
what it contained. Happening to pick 
it up one day he became absorbed in 
it and read for hours. 


through back numbers in the attempt to 


Now he is going 


make up for what he has lost in all 
these months. He says: “Every man 


who has entered the banking business 
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as his life work should make the ac- 
quaintance of the Bankers MiGazine.” 

In this connection we want to cail 
attention to another new Department 
that in the interests 





in the magazine 
of the American Institute of Banking. 
This organization though comparatively 
yourg, is one of the most efficient asso- 
ciations of its kind in 
world. ‘Che educational work of the 
Institute is very important and makes 


the business 


the organization a training school for 
the coming bankers and financiers of 
the country. We propose to make this 
department of interest not only to the 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking, but to the entire banking com- 
munity. We want the members of the 
various Chapters to regard this new de- 
partment as peculiarly theirs to com- 
mand. We trust that the Bankers 
MacazwNe will continue to be a help 
and an inspiration to the young bank- 
ers of to-day as it has been to several 
generations which have gone before. 

On the other hand, we feel certain 
that all of our readers will be helped 
and inspired by reading the bright and 
interesting accounts of the doings of 
the energetic young men in the various 
Chapters as they are recounted from 
time to time in the pages of this new de- 
partment. 

As we have said before, it is the pur- 
pose of the publishers and editorial 
staff of the Bankers Macazine to go 
on steadily improving the magazine, 
not only keeping it where it has always 
been—at the head of the procession— 
but making it increasingly interesting, 
practical and authoritative until it 
comes to be universally regarded as the 
ene absolutely indispensable magazine 
for bankers and those interested in 
financial affairs. 


With this object in view, we desire 
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the suggestions and co-operation of our 
friends and readers. One very practical 
way for you individually to help the 
good work along is to recommend the 
Bankers Macazixu to those of your 
banking friends who do not know how 
really helpful it is. 


NEW YORK A CHILLY PLACE. 


CCORDING to W. E. Curtis, a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago “Record- 
Herald,’ New York is a_heariless 

place. Every Western man who has come 
here will tell you that the atmosphere is 
different from that to which they have }cen 
accustomed. » There is less bonhomic in 
business circles. Every man of large affairs 
is looking out for himself and seldom jer- 
mits friendship to get mixed up in his 
business relations. The devil is allowed to 
catch the hindmost here without interfer- 
ence from those who are the head of the 
procession, while in Chicago, St. Louis and 
elsewhere the stronger always helps the 
weaker. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 
O* January 18 Senator Waggener in- 

troduced into the Kansas Senate a 

bank depositors’ guarantee law. 

The bill provides for the organization of 

a deposit insurance company with a capital 
not less than $1,000,000 to insure depositors 
of any bank or trust company against loss. 
No bank or trust company may subscribe 
for stock in the insurance company in ex- 
cess of ten per cent. of the bank’s capital. 
The insurance company must not _ per- 
manently invest any of its funds outside of 
Kansas. It has the power to examine any 
insured bank at any time. 


PROSPERITY COMING. 


HAT picturesque financier John W. 
Gates discerns signs of returning 
prosperity. In a recent interview, he 

said: 

“When the American people start in to 
wear their old clothes, it does not take 
long to bring business back to normal.” 


CALL THE NEXT WITNESS. 


T costs more to keep a permanent re- 
I ceiver than it does to keep a harem. 
Anybody who has had experience in 
these matters will indorse this statement.— 
Mark Twain. 








MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS - ee 


New York, Feb. 3, 1908. 


N ONEY Is Frowine Back into 

its former channels and interest 
rates have declined both at New York 
and other money centres here and 
abroad. The scarcity of money is dis- 
appearing, but confidence has been so 
badly shaken that its restoration must 
be of slow growth. 

The aftermath of the panic has 
brought more bank suspensions. Four 
New York banks closed their doors last 
month, the Bank of North America on 
January 20, the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional ‘Bank and the Mechanics and 


. 


severity of the strain upon the banks 
during the recent trouble may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of the issues 
of these relief certificates at different 
periods. The annexed table shows the 
issues in former years and the approxi- 
mate issue in 1907. 

The accumulation of money in the 
banks is now proceeding very rapidly 
and there is strong indication that the 
New York Clearing-House banks will 
in no remote time be carrying a larger 
surplus reserve than piled upon them 
in 1893 and 1894 and finally exceeded 
$111.000,000. It is now ten weeks 


_ New York Crieartne HovsE CEerriFicaTes. 





When Issued. When Cancelled. Total Issue. 


Oct. 26 Jan. 28 
June 21 Nov. 1 
Nov. 12 Feb. 
May 15 June 6 24 915.900 21,885,000 
Sept. 22 Jan. 
Feb. 29 June 13 17,728,000 16,418,000 
Sept. 15 Feb. 
Sept. 16 | April 28 22.585.000 21,960,000 
Nov. 23 | Mar. 


Maximum Issue. 


$100,000,0(0 $84,900,000 
41,490,000 38,281 ,0UU 

7 16,645,000 15,205,000 
14 26.505,000 22,410,000 
1 11,471,000 9,608,000 


9 7,375,000 6,860,000 


*5,520,000 certificates taken out by failea banks still outstanding. 


Traders’ Bank on January 29, and the 
Oriental Bank on January 31. The 
Hamilton Bank, which closed during 
the panic, was reopened on January 20. 

With the closing of the four banks 
named, the retirement of all the clear- 
ing-house certificates issued to the New 
York banks has practically been com- 
pleted. The total amount authorized, 
it is reported, was $100,000,000 and the 
highest amount outstanding at any one 
time was $84,000,000. All the banks 
now in operation have retired their cer- 
tificates, while the four banks which 
failed last month are reported to have 
5,520,000 still outstanding. The 


since the banks reported a deficit of 
$54,000,000 and this deficit has given 
place to a surplus of $40,000,000. It 
has taken only four weeks to accumu- 
late this surplus and wipe out a surplus 
of $11,000,000 which existed on Jan- 
uary 4th. 

Nearly $110,000,000 of cash has 
been gathered into the banks since the 
panic was at its height. Between 
October 19 and November 23 the cash 
reserve fell from $267,000,000 to $215,- 
000,000, a loss of $52,000,000. Since 
the latter date these reserves have risen 
to $325,000,000 an increase of about 
$110,000,000. The banks now have 
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$57,000,000 more cash than before the 
panic began. The changes in reserves 
since October 19th last are shown in 
the annexed table. 

Money has become cheaper although 
there is complaint that it is no easier to 
get while unfortunate debtors are being 
pressed to pay up. Call money in New 
York which commanded 20 per cent. 
early in the month was as low as 114 
per cent. late in January. 

The leading banks in Europe have 
made very important reductions in their 
rates of discount. The Bank of Eng- 
land reduced its rate three times during 
the month, on January 2d from 7 to 6 
per cent.. on January 16th to 5 per 
cent., and on January 23d to 4 per 
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In some particulars therefore there 
are signs of improvement, but the fact 
is not to be ignored that there has been 
a very great set-back in business gen- 
erally. The ranks of the unemployed 
have been considerably recruited and in 
many business enterprises a large re- 
duction in production has occurred. 

tailroad earnings are showing severe 
decreases in net earnings. Those rail- 
roads which a year or two ago increased 
the wages of their employes are now 
finding it difficult to pay the inerease 
and keep the balance on the right side 
of their books. It is reported that 
nearly 15 per cent. of all the freight 
cars in use by the railroads are now 
idle. They number some 320,000 and 


RESERVES IN NEw York BANKs. 


Reserve. 


$11,182,650 
Def, 1.233,300 
** 38,838,825 
51,924,625 
53. 666, 950 
54,103,600 
52,989,425 
46,210,350 


Oct. 19 aceinieaeiimeteate 
Nov. 


$267.610,500 
254,709,700 
224,107,900 
219,794,000 
218,759,000 
215,851,100 
217.83!.400 
222,502,500 


cent. The Bank of France reduced its 
rate from + to 31% per cent. and again 
to 3 per cent., while the Bank of Ger- 
many reduced the rate from 714 to 614 
per cent: on January 13th, and two 
weeks later to 6 per cent. 

With the easing up of money there 
came a sharp advance in the stock mar- 
ket which however was followed by re- 
actions. A broadening inquiry for bonds 
has developed however and sales of this 
class of securities at the Stock Ex- 
change were larger than in January, 
1907, and nearly as large as in the 
same month in 1906 when they exceed- 
ed $100,000,000. 

A large bond issue is reported to be 
contemplated by New York city and a 
prominent banking-house is said to 
have arranged to take the entire issue. 
The New York Central placed $30,- 
000,000 equipment notes most of which 
were subsequently disposed of to the 
public. 


Surplus Reserve. 


Reserve. Surplus Reserv 


Def. $40,101.1 
31.7! 51, 60 
Z 35 


226, 61 5,300 
233,122,500 
1,000 

250, 606.900 
268, 996.800 
295,182,600 
318,856,500 
325,152,100 


represent an investment of $320,000, 
000. It is further estimated that the 
locomotives which would be used to 
haul these cars and which must conse- 
quently be idle also, number 15,000 and 
represent an investment of $120,000,- 
000 also. The loss of interest on this 
investment is only one phase of the dis- 
aster which confronts the railroads. 
Our foreign trade still furnishes the 
strongest evidence of the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. Exports in 
December reached a new high record 
and exceeded $207,000,000. Imports 
however fell off to $92,000,000, 
gestive of a cutting down of expendi- 
tures for luxuries as a result of the 
chastening influence of hard times. It 
may also mean a reduction in the de- 
mand for raw materials by our manu- 
facturers. The balance of exports is 
nearly $115,000,000, a record-breaker. 
For the calendar year both exports 
and imports have exceeded all previous 


sug- 
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rcords, the former reaching $1,923,- 
009.000 and the latter $1,423,000,000. 
This gives an export balance of $500,- 
69,000 an amount exceeded only three 

es. In 1898 the balance was 

9,000,000. in 1900 $648.000,000, 
and in 1901 nearly $585,000,000. Only 
once in the last ten years has the bal- 
ance been less than $400,000,000. That 
was in 1902 when it was $391,000,000. 

‘he total gold imported in December 
was $44,000,000 making a total of 
8.000.000 in the two months, No- 
vember and December. But for this 
movement there would have been a net 
loss of gold for the year. The actual 
1907 was $88,000,000 as 
rgainst nearly $109,000,000 in 1906. 
The only other year in which as much 
gold was imported as in 1907 was 1898 
when nearly $142,000,000 of gold net 
came into the country. In the last 
twelve years the gold imported into the 
United States, in excess of exports, has 
amounted to $397,000,000. 

The condition of the iron and steel 
trade is indicated in the reports pub- 
lished last month showing the aggre- 
gate production of pig iron during 1907 
and the net earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the last 
quarter of the year. The prosperity 
of the country is so intimately related 
to activity in the iron trade that any 
important changes in the latter are 
bound to command widespread atten- 
tion. 

As far as production of iron is con- 
cerned the year’s aggregate of 25,781,- 
361 tons is a very satisfactory exhibit, 
exceeding by 474,000 tons the total for 


S 
¢ 


vt! 


gain in 


1906 which was by far the largest ever 
recorded in a single year. But the gain 
was all in the first half of the year and 
since July Ist there has been a steady 
and rapid decline in production, until 
at the close of the year the output was 
estimated at only about 12,000,000 tons 
a year, or about the amount produced 
during the last half of .the year. 
Usually the production in the second 
half of the year is larger than in the 
first half, but 1907 furnishes one of the 
few exceptions to the rule, the output 
being 13,478,044 tons in the first half 
and 12,303,317 tons in the last half, a 
decrease of nearly 1,200,000 tons. The 
accompanying table shows the produc- 
tion of pig iron in each half year of the 
last eleven vears. 

The yield in the first six months of 
1907 was the largest ever recorded in 
a single half year, but the total in the 
last six months was 421,000 tons less 
than in the corresponding period of 
1906 as well as lower than in the first 
half of that year. Still the year’s ag- 
gregate exceeds all previous years. It 
was not until 1898 that as much as 
10,000,000 tons was produced in twelve 
months. In the early “eighties” the an- 
nual output was only about 4,000,000 
tons, an amount equalled in two months 
last year. But for the extraordinary 
shutting down of blast furnaces since 
October Ist the statistics for the year 
would be very encouraging. 

On October Ist last the furnaces in 
blast had a weekly capacity of 511,397 
tons. The maximum record was 528,- 
170 tons on July Ist last. In October 
there was a reduction of nearly 20,000 


Pia Iron Propwuctioxs 


First Six Months, 


Second Six Months, Total. 





Tons. 


4,403,476 
5,869,703 
6,289,167 
7,642,569 
7,674,613 
8,808,574 
9,707,367 


| 


Tons. 
9,452,680 


Tons. 


5,249,204 
5,904,231 
7,331,536 
6.146,673 
8,203,741 
9.012.733 
8,201,885 
8,823,595 
11,829,205 
12) 724.941 
12,303,317 


18,009, 252 
16,497,033 
+ 2,922,380 
25,307,191 
25,781,361 





THE BANKE 
WEEKLY CAPACITY (¢ 


HIGHEST, 


Tons. 





193,902 
181,551 


RS MAGAZINE 
»F FURNACES IN BLaAstT 


LOWEST. DECEMBER 3}, 


Tons. 


173,068 

99,087 
168,414 
207,481 
159,720 
226,608 
243,516 
294,186 
243,254 
291,992 
346,073 
185,636 
377. ( 879 


Nore: Prior to 1900 the figures include charcoal}, and since, only eoke iron. 


tons per week; in November of 144,000 
tons and in December of 115,000 tons, 
leaving the weekly output at only 232,- 
652 tons on January Ist. This is the 
lowest record made in seven years ex- 
cepting only January Ist, 1904, when 
the output was 185,636 tons. In the 
panic period of 1903 the reduction in 
output was only about 203,000 tons, 
from 388,178 tons on June Ist, 1903 
to 185,636 tons on January Ist, 1904, 
a period of seven months. In 1907 
the production fell from 528,170 on 
July 1st to $232,652 tons on January 
ist following, a reduction of 295,000 
tons in six months. 

Turning now to the report of the 
United States Steel Corporation just 


Net EArnincs or UNITED 


issued, it will be of interest to note the 
changes recorded in the net earnings of 
that great corporation. Herewith is 
given a statement of the net earnings of 
the company for each month and quar- 
ter since its organization in 1901. 
The earnings in December were only 
about $5,000,000 the smallest for any 
month in the company’s career except- 
ing the four months from November 1, 
1903, to March 1, 1904. It is a notable 
fact that in the first month of the quar- 
ter the earnings were the largest ever 
reported. From $17,000,000 in Octo- 
ber the earnings fell to $5,000,000 in 
December. Such a phenominal decline 
in earnings suggests how difficult a task 
the founders of this great business cor- 


States STEEL CORPORATION. 





1901. 1902. 


January 
February 


September 

October 

November..... tseceesanwe 
December 8, 646,146 


$133,308,763 


id "758; 298 


YEAR. 
Ist oy. eoocee aemaniilanl on 
2d $26,363,840) 
28,663,843) 
29,759, “912 


| $26,715,457, 
37,662,058 
30,945,489 
31,985,759 


$109, 171,152 Sra. 522 ‘319,787,658 


$25,068,707 $13,445,232) $23,025,896 


J, 


1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1£07. 


$12,838,703 

12,145,815 

14,137.974 

14,€00, 838 
( 


$7.425,77 
7,730,361 
9,912,571 
10,905,204 
12,744,324 
12,992,780 
12,384,647 
10,918,174 
120,134 
7,675,141 
4,069,901 
8,292,140 


$2,868,213 $6, 810, 847, $11,856,375 

10,958, 275 
12, 819,840 
12,581,902 
14,041,601 
13,501,550) 
12,242,098) 
18,158,860) 
12,713,666 
14,984,926 
13, 482. 4164) 
13.277, 574| 


$156,624,275 $160,984.47 


, _ 


9,585,586 
9,037,925 
10,602,187 
10,665,004 
9,035,168 
10,986,901 
11,218,513 
12,400,306 
11,827,215 
ll ‘051 167| 


13, R04, 167 
15,279,173 
14, 720,945 

OF 1 


7,091, 112, 





—— 
5,503,705 
43. 0 ‘285 
32,553,995 


$36,634,490) $39,1 
40, 125,083] 45 
38,114,624) 
41,744, “064! 


19,490,725) 30,305,116) 
18,773,932 31,240,582 


21.458,734, 35,278,688 


36, 642, 308 
32.422°955 
15,037,182 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


»oration set themselves when they un- 
dertook to put the steel industry upon 
«a foundation so stable as to make it 
pumune from the usual fluctuations 
«hich enter into business activities gen- 
erally. 

The unfilled orders of the company 
on December 31st were 4,624,553 tons, 
the smallest since September, 1905, and 
but little more than one-half of the 
snount on December 31, 1906. 

Tue Money Marxker.—The rates 
for money on call have fallen to an 
abnormally low figure. Time money is 
freely offered but lenders are very ex- 
acting regarding the character of the 
collateral offered. Commercial paper 
is in good demand and is being freely 
taken by banks. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 114@2 per 
cent., with the majority of loans at 2 
per cent. Banks and trust companies 
loaned at 114 per cent. as the minimum 
but the trust companies were not in the 
market with offerings. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
for 


nominally at 3@31% per cent. 
thirty to ninety days, and 414 per cent. 
for longer periods on good mixed col- 


lateral. For commercial paper the 
rates are 514@6 per cent. for sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 
516@6 per cent. for first-class four to 
six months’ single names, and 6@614 
per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 

New York Banks.—The first month 
of the year witnessed an increase of 
nearly $83,000,000 in the cash re- 
serves of the New York banks of which 
%70,000,000 was in specie. Deposits 
increased $87,000,000 and loans were 


281 


reduced $14,000,000. The deficit 
which on November 23d amounted to 
$54,000,000 and at the close of 1907 
to $20,000,000 was extinguished on 
January 11 and a surplus of $6,000,000 
was reported on that date. In the 
three weeks following this surplus was 
increased to $40,500,000. Compared 
with a year ago the deposits show an 
increase of $62,000,000 and the surplus 
reserve of $28,000,000. The banks are 
reducing their circulation, about $2,- 
000,000 being retired last month. 

ForeigN Banks.—The Bank of 
England gained nearly $40,000,000 in 
gold during the month of January and 
now has $20,000,000 more than it held 
a year ago. Germany gained $8,000,- 
000 while France lost $1,000,000 and 
Russia $24,000,000. 

Foreign Excuance.—Sterling 
change advanced during the month al- 
though at times the market was very 
irregular. There was little activity and 
the market was influenced by the de- 
clining rates for money. Late in the 
month there were rumors of possible 
gold exports, but there is no evidence 
of such a movement pending. 

Money Rates Asroap.—Rates for 
money abroad fell considerably last 
month. The Bank of England reduced 
its rate of discount three times, lower- 
ing it from 7 to 4 per cent. The Bank 
of France by two reductions put its 
rate down from 4 to 3 per cent., and 
the Bank of Germany also reduced its 
rate twice, which leaves it at 6 per 
cent., against 7 per cent. a month ago. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in 
London at the close of the month were 
314@3%5% per cent., against 534 @5% 


cx- 


Money Rates In NEw York Ciry. 


| Sepl. 1. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies......... 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 days 
— loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months...) 64—7 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, | 
60 to 90 days. } 

Commercial 
to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to| 
6 months. tees 


paper, prime single names, 4 


Oct. 1. Nov.1.| Dec.1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. 


Per cent. Per cent.|Per cent. |Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
24-4 


|B % 


| 54g—12 1%-2 


1%— 
3*_ % 


3 -—%* 
| 4%— 


5o—6 
5%—6 
8 —% 
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New York Ciry BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK 


Loans. 


ty pe 
ra 1. 


Specie. 


3192, Ls 20, 900 
500 

"027,200 
42,700 
139,600 


Legal 
tenders, 
$ a 486,000 
34,300 
3 155,400 
68,613,800 
67,012,500 


Deposits. 


$1,048,465,800 
1,051 1651, ‘000 
| 3, 098, 188,500 
1,127,168.000 
3, 138,501,500 


* Deficit, 


*311, 


Circula- 
_tion. 


Surplas 
Teserve. 


509,550 
6,084, 056 


“01910. 
70 ,058.360 


40,526,725 69,263,700 


Clearings, 


Bi) 


is 131 4 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EAcH Monts. 


MONTH. 


January 


February........... 


Saati aacbmbeKies 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; 
August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


1906, 


Deposits. | 


$977,651,300 | 
l, “O61, "403.100 
1,029,545,00U 
1 04, 290, 500 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Deposits. 


$981,301,100 
1,076,720,000 
1,038,431,800 
1,019, 


7,300 | 


1908, 


Surplus 


Reserve. Deposits. 


$1,050,925,400 


k, 138, 501,500} 


Surplus 
Reserve, 


0 
0 


annceen 1,049, ‘617, “000 


1,106,183,300 
1, 128,194,600 
1,092,031,700 | 
1,099, 302,400 

1,046,655,800 

1,055, 193, 700 | 
1 ‘051, 786.900 
1,093,283,300 


6,816,025 
12,055,750 | 
18,892,475 

2,869,400 
12,540,350 

3,049,775 

1,449,125 


1.060, 116, 900 
1,042,057.200 
1,034,059,000 
1,015,824,100 
998,634,700 | 





¥5 2,089,425 


loans, $1,146,163,700 on 
* Deficit. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


| P 
Legal ten-|_ Denosit | Deposit in | 
der and \with Cletr-\otner N. Y.| 


bank notes.| ng-House | panks. 
agents. | 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


| Loans and 


| Specie, 
\In vestments. Pp 


Deposits. 





| | 
| — 
| 





| 
1,400) $10, 800, 600| $4,536,000) * $2,736,275 
200} 12,596,500} 4,504,200] * 1,540,250 
12°521300 4.191.100] * 1'499°575 
11,032,800]  4,262°200| * 2'350.195 
9,887,300 2,857,800) * 1,880,575 


$114,006,400 $119,298,3C0 
114,765,900 120,925,800 
114,766,800 121,221,100 
110,776,700 115,632,900 
96,375,800 96,321,500 


$5,120,300 
5,219,300 





4, 043, 790 
* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 


Legal 


Tenders. Clearings. 


Loans. Deposits. Specie. Circulation. | 





$190,056,000 
19: 092.000 
188,854,000 
188,581,000 
188,066,000 


$210,022,000 
218,911,000 
216,267,000 
216,011.000 
210,320,000 


$98,333,200 
146,852.400 
144,558,400 
176,542,800 
149,881,200 


$17,187,000 
18 235,000 
| 19,762,000 
| 21,655,000 
22,433,000 


10,806,000 
16,841,000 
10,778,000 


310,587,000 
10,777,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


| Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


$43,301,000 
45,734,000 17.987, 
46,514,000 
48,146,000 
50,032,000 


Loans, Deposits. Circulation, Clearings. 





$231,112,000 
235,305,000 
233,865,006 
235,469,000 
234,083,000 


| 
} 
| 
| 


318,015,000 
000 


$95,681] .600 
117,181,500 
116,322,900) 
127,793,400 
113,718,200 


$225, 122,000 


223,142,000 
222' 920,000 


221,389,000 18, 049,000 
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ner cent. a month ago. The open mar- 
et rate at Paris was 2% per cent., 
cainst 4@ 414 per cent. a month ago, 
an at Berlin pee Frankfort 4144@4°% 


ner cent., against 6% per cent. a seal 


roa. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN 
Dee. 1, 1907. 


Gold, Silver. 


222, 244.973 | 
108,013,931 
28. 739,000 
125,265,000 
45 689,000 
15,61 5,000 
38,146,000 
7,644,100 
3,422,000 
4,071,000 


£37,283,543 
7,965,000 


7 4,759,600 
Netherlands 4,979,100 
Nat. Belgium 
Sweden 


Wes nnsswtacavecs £408,850,004 


£99,072,243 


283 


Sirver.—The price of silver in Lon- 


den advanced 


month to 2634d., 
came weaker and closed at 
January 31. The 


month is gd. 


sharply 


early in the 


but mnonpenty be- 


THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Jan. i, 1908. 
Gold. Silver. 


£30,745,846 
107,637,853 
27,986,000 
120,504,000 
45,759,000 
15,649,000 
38,664,000 
7,648,300 
3.589.333 
3,910,000 

| £402,093,332 


$:773,800 
4,780,800 
1,794,667 


£98,891,471 


Gold, 


29. 647, “00 


115,72 
46,18", “000 
15,680,000 
26,561,000 

7,664,000 
3,687,333 
3,907,100 


£405,018,492 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Each WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. 
WEEK ENDED. . 
60 daye. Sight. 


4.8050 @ 4.8075 | 


8520 
4.8140 @ 4.8150 8550 


4.8390 @ 4.8400 


4, 
ry 
4.8250 @ 4.8260 4 
4.8390 @ 4.8400 4. 


86 
87 
86: 





Cable | 
transfers. 


4. 8530 
4.3560 
4.8650 
4.8720 
4, 


8 
8705 


Prime 


commercial, 


2514d. on 


net gain for the 


. 1, 1907. 


Silver. 


12,260 000 
25,894,000 
4.700.000 
4,331,500 
1,843,667 





£103,265,918 


Documentary 


Sterting, 


ForREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Each MontTs. 


Oct, 1, 


Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Sight 


Commercial long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t .. 
Paris—Cable transfers 

- Bankers’ 60 days.. 

S Bankers’ sight. . 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 

- Bankers’ sight. 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight. 





AAAS eee 
do de Haw: 
Cr 28 


Nov. 1 


lo Pd 
= 


ear 


9154 — 54 
40,— 16 


2656 
5.18ig—ITig 


Jan. 1 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS 


Oct, 31, 1907. 





Circulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities.. 

Other securities... 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion....... 

Reserve to liabilities. 

Bank rate of discount...............00+ 
Price of Consols (24% per cents.). 
Price of silver per ounce...... 


. 

i] 
a 
I 

- 


2g 
see 


wig 
we 


te 
3 
y 
dt 


Nov. 30, 1907. | 
£27,909,000 
7,718,000 
43,009,009 
14,332,000 
32,704,000 
21,785,000 
32,244 978 





Dec. 31, 1907. 


Feh, 1 


| 4.83%— 84 
| 4.86%— 87 


My | 4.8736— 


bg 

| bed ote 
| 4— § 

| 5.16144—155¢ 

5.193¢— 1834 
5.16%4— 

| 517—16% 

a 2 

By 

0%— 36 

| 2685-54 

| §.164— 


Jan. 31, 1908. 





£20,520, 000 


21, ‘473, C00 
32,543) 665 
35.62% 
7s 
83% 
2474. 


£28,026,000 


3 ees 
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MontHLy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1906, 1907, 1908 


1907, | 
High) Low.) High| Lou 


1906, 
| High| Low. 


1906, 1908. 1968, 


Low, High Low. High Low. 


1907. 





MONTH. 





MONTH. 


January 2933 2634 | 2514 31is 
Februaiy 30 
29 é September......| 
2954 | < 
302s 
2956 


November......| 
December...... 





| | 


Asked. | 


Mexican doubloons 
Mexican 20 pesos 
Ten guilders........ dieecvanwetennen 3.95 4.0 
Mexican dollars............ eccccccces 44 52 
io ee eeceesce .39 44 
Spanish doubloons...............-.+- 15.50 Chilian pesos .39 44 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 25%c. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 5544 @ 5634e. Fine silver (Government assay), 553g @ 56%gc. The 
Official price was 55!4c. 


Bid. Ashi, 


ooeses $15.50 $15.65 


Sovereigns 
19.50 19.68 


Bank of England notes le 

EE MI csandadcca csnaccuseuseie 3.87 
Twenty marks..........cce0 aesaiaaka 4.73 
Twenty-five pesetas............cee0. 4.78 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Oct. 31, 1907. | Nov.30, 1907. | Dec. 31, 1907. | Jan. 31, 190%, 


$656,218, 196 $690,130,895 $695,402, 762 
610,156,008 643,459,899 641,919,664 
46,062,188 46,670,996 53,483,094 


16,995,650 18,181,600 17,308,600 
11,347,480 12:211,680 12,004,720 
560,574,500 568,926,410 567,561,700 
19,567,880 32,518,810 34,517,300 
9,908,500 14,944,500 15,436,500 


$618,394,310 | $646,783,000 $646,828,920 





Total amount outstanding................... 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 
Circulation secured by lawful money........ | 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Four per cents, Of 1925...........eeee00s 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918... awe 

Two per cents. of 1930 

Panama Canal 2 per cents 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent..... 


eecccccocce eeecccccccoccecsese $566,994,910 


$609,980,466 
562,727,614 
47,252,852 


10,732,900 
6,473,080 
532,543,550 
17,245,380 





The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents. 
of 1925, $5,430,100; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,539,500: 2 per cents. of 1930, $36,908,750; Panama Canal 2 per 
cents. $19,191,240; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,324.000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,992,000; 
Philippine loan, $9,038,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $198,540,425; Porto Rico, $730,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $ —; a total of $278,694,015. 


Unrtrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


EXPENDITURES, 


January, Since 
1908. July 1, 1967 
$15,426,279 $86,132,821 
8,831,549 64,319,713 
9,030,603 67,664,811 
509,5 8,300,486 
87,795,395 
57,377,008 


13,943,357 
$58,817,657 + $385,533,591 


RECEIPTS. 


January, Since 
1908. July1, 1907. 


$23,271,606 #179,240.993 
19,744,889 152,145,649 
6,418,788 35,461,269 


$19,495,282 3366,847,911 
#39.382,375 *$18,685,680 


Source. Source. 
Oustoms...... Ceccccecccccce ° 
Internal revenue........... 


Miscellaneous 


eeeeeeeee 


Excess of receipts 
*Excess of expenditures. 


NationaL Bank Circu.ation. 
There was an increase in the amount of 
bank notes outstanding in January of 
$5,271,000 but a decrease in notes se- 
cured by Government bonds of $1,500,- 
000. The banks are beginning to re- 
tire their circulation, more thann $9,- 
000,000 of lawful money being depos- 
ited for this purpose in January. The 
amount of bonds deposited to secure 
circulation is about the same as that of 
a month ago. The securities deposited 


to secure public deposits were reduced 
$17,000,000. 

GovERNMENT RevENvEs AND Dis- 
BURSMEN'ts.—The receipts of the Gov- 
ernment continue to run behind the ex- 
penditures, the deficit in January 
amounting to $9,382,375. This makes 
a deficit of $18,685,000 for the first 
seven months of the current fiscal year 
as compared with a surplus of $32,- 
461,000 for the corresponding period 
of last year. The receipts since July | 





MONEY, 


Untrep States Pusiic DEBT. 


Nov. 1, 1907. 


Dec. 1, 1907. 





TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Jan. 1, 1908, 





interest-bearing debt : 
Consols of 1980, 2 per cent........... pepeadUnareemeas 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent. 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent 
Certiticates of Indebtedness 19('8 


Total interest-bearing debt...... seacaigts alaaleia, omaceatn 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes................. 
National bank note redemption acct 
Fractional currency...........++. On Le ee 


Total non-interest bearing debt. 
Total interest and non-interest debt 
Certificates and notes offset by cush 
Treasury : 
Gold certificates 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes of 1890 | 


Total certificates and notes...............ceeeeees $1 


Aggregate debt 

‘ash in the Treasury : 
king 45.10 6G sandietbeetaseneoucaas 
Re rinks 6h a hese ssicsewisescscccneeeen 


I ici icinedands a anasdwsmmtaviacwieetenncuewaes 
Gold reserve 


are $17,000,000 less than in 1907 while 
expenditures increased $34,000,000. 
Unitep Stares Pusric Duse—The 
aggregate debt of the United States in- 
creased $42,000,000 in January, of 
which $36,000,000 was in certificates 
and nearly $5,500,000 in national bank- 
note redemption account. The _ total 
cash assets increased $35,000,000 while 
the net cash balance was reduced $3,- 
000,000. The debt less cash in the 
Treasury increased $8,600,000 and on 
January 31 amounted to $892,638,000. 


$646,250, ‘hop 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 


63,945,460 


30,000,000 
10,917,200 


$645,250,150 | 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,088,040 
15,436,500 


Feb. 1, 1908. 


$616,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,880 
15,436,500 





‘$858, 685,510 | 
6,930,955 | 


346,734, 298 | 
47,239; 336 | 

6 863,549 | 
$400,837.184 | 
1,266,453,649 


748,637,869 | 


% 527,000 | 


‘613, 000 | 
1225,777, £69 
2,492,231,518 


1,728,288, 122 


1,341,056, 103 | 


$387,227,019 
50,000,000 


237,227, 019 


7,019 
Bro 230. 630 


In 


two 


$869, 608, 010 
6,228, 015 


346,734,298 
45,601,979 
6,863,549 


$399,199, S27 
1,275,030,852 


747,218,869 
471.687 ,000 

5,546,000 
994 


\$1,224, 151,869 
1"2"490,482.721 


1,730.059,038 
1,329,508,024 


$40,551,013 
150,000.00 


250,551,013 | 


| 
$898,210,050 
5,580,385 


346,734,298 
46,162,653 
6,863,484 


$399,760,386 | 
1,303,550,821 


767,005,869 
471,416,000 
5,479,000 | 


$1,242,900,869 
2,547,451,690 


1,779,680,663 
1,360, 160,672 


$419,519,990 
150,000,000 
269,519,990 





$898,753,990 
5,107,205 


346,734,208 
51,597,010 
6,863,434 


$405,194,742 


1,309,055.938 


810,215,869 
464,704,000 
5,400,000 


$1,280,319, 869 


2,589,375,807 


1,814,600,0 28 
1,398,182,727 


$416,417,301 
150,000,000 
266,417,201 





$400,551,013 
874,479,889 





months the 


$419,519,990 
884,030,881 


net debt 


creased $18,000,000. 
Foreign Trape.—The record of ex- 


ports 


of 


merchandise 


$416,417,201 
892,638,637 


has in- 


in December, 


1907, was a maximum one, reaching 
£207,000,000, while December imports 
were only $92,000,000, the smallest for 
December in the last six years excepting 
1908. The net balance of exports was 
nearly $115,000,000, which is a high 
record for any month. The calendar 
year 1907 gives the largest totals for 
both exports and imports, the former 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF 
DECEMBER. : 


Exports. Imports. 





ST 1992, ood $94,356,987 


145, "253 250 
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969,316, raed 
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1,423,326,680 


Exp., $53, 635,416 


| Exp., 391,869,063 


Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


Balance. 


$666,476 
15,765,642 
10,166,643 r 861.706 

1.360.349 3,503,408 

5.736.342 3,405,636 
43,444,068 2, 





Exp., 
Imp., 
Exp., 
Imp., 


p., ri 845,589 
050, "932 = 436,998 
ty 686, 500 
98, °595,7 721 
56, 050.2 217 


1 14, 890,665 


8,162,726 
20,920,812 
36,408,593 

3,498,938 

108,870,222 
88,182,385 


22,870,019 
16,635,834 
24,048,208 
21, 573, 967 
16,729,2! 

15,613.87 


Exp., 
258,756 
415,409,550 
447,846,245 
477,741,862 
500,371,754 
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exceeding $1,923,000,000 and the lat- 
ter $1,423,000,000, giving a net bal- 
ance of $500, 000,000. Gold imports, 
net, exceeded $88,000,000, of which 
$49,000,000 were in the last two 
months. Net silver imports were less 
than $16,000,000, the smallest in a 
number of years. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN 
Unirep Strates.—The Treasury 
mates of money in circulation show an 
increase in January of $15,000,000. 
There were $63,000,000 of gold certifi- 
cates issued while every other kind of 
money decreased. Gold coin decreased 
$7,000,000, silver dollars $2,000,000, 
fractional silver $4,000,000, silver cer- 
tificates $14,000,000, United States 


THE 
esti- 


RS MAGAZINE. 


notes $6,000,000 and national bank 
notes $14,000,000. 

Money IN THE UNITED Stites 
Treasury.—The total money in the 
United States Treasury increased $6..- 
000,000 in January but certificates out- 
standing increased $48,000,000, making 
the net balance show an increase of 
$16,000,000. The Treasury lost $32,- 
000,000 in gold, the net gold balance on 
February 1 being $217,000,000. 

Suppty or Money 1n THE Unirtep 
States——The gold supply was_ in- 
creased $24,000,000 in January. This, 
with an increase of $5,000,000 in na- 
tional bank notes and $2,000,000 in 
fractional silver coin, made the total 
supply on February 1 $31,000,000 more 
than it was a month ago. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Gold coin 


Subsidiary silver... 

Gold certificates... 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 
United States notes 

National bank notes 


Population of United States. . 
Circulation per capita 


| Nov. 1, 1907. | Dec. 1, 1907. | Jan. 1, 1908. 


...| $574,459,086 
Silver dollars..... E 88,822,959 

| 127,461,229 
677,295,909 
464. 349, 568 


343254153 
595, 123,866 


| $2,8 - ~y 696 | $8,008,241,583 
86.547,000 
$33. 23 $34.71 


Feb. 1, 1908, 


$640,577 952 $648,573,173 36 

90,979,549 91,312,428 89,557. 
132.979,61 2 134,980.859 
675,636,209 706,612,349 
465,953,120 467,731,347 
5,537,667 5,469,056 
344,682,957 345,275,422 
648,895,117 679,034,664 


$3, 078, 989,298 
86,784,000 
$35.48 


453 413, rv 
5,392,484 
339,171,675 
665,001,318 
$3,084,362.699 
36,903,000 
$35.61 


601,926 


86,666, ‘000 | 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Nov. 1,1907. 


Dec. 1, 1907. Feb. 1, 1908. 


Jan. 1,1908, 





Gold coin and bullion...... 

Silver dollars......... weoweie 

Subsidiary silver....... 

United States notes........ somnes 

National Dank MOtes.....ccccccccrccscccccccces 


Certificates and ‘Treasury notes, 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury...... 


$915,283,759 
479,427,023 477 
6,661,373 
3,426,863 
14,856,600 


$1,419,655,618 
“1,147,247,408 
408,215 


"$272, 


$987,104,459 
478,692,890 
10,816,738 
7,509,361 
30,401,444 


$921,1 36,767 
%70.483 
3,221,583 
1,968,059 
7,328,079 


$1,410,949,871 
l, 150, 126, 396 
 $260,823,475 


$955,957,320 
476,937,554 
4.650.135 
1,405,594 
117096/231 


$1,450,046,834 
A 179, 812, 
210, 2340 


F $1,514,524,892 
1.228,435,483 


$286,089. 409 


SupPLy oF MoNEY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs. 


Nov. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion .............. seecunees 
Silver dollars. ..........00- 
Subsidiary silver 

United States notes..... 


seeeee 


-| $1,489,742,845 
‘. 568,249,982 568,249,982 | '568,24 568,249,98 
134,122,602 | 
346,681,016 
609,980. 


| $3,148,776,911 


| Dee. 1, 1907. | Jan.1,1908, Feb. 1, 1908. 


$1,561,714,719 | $1,604,530,493  $1,628,600,555 
sini 
346,681,016 


695,402,762 
$3,380,452, 108 


136,201,145 
346,681,016 
656,218,196 


| $3,269,065,058 


| 690,130,895 
$3,349,223.380 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL / 
=] NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


teturns from the annual bank meetings 
id all over the country last month, show 
y few radical changes in the official 
ivds, and in a majority of the elections, 
entire corps of officers were retained. 


J. M. Bowers and Anthony N. Brady, 
directors of the Corn Exchange Bank have 
retired, thereby reducing the number of di- 
rectors from 18 to 16. 


Jeremiah V. Meserole has been elected 
president of the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
for the eighteenth time. During his seven- 
teen years of service he has seen his in- 
stitution become one of the greatest sav- 
ings banks in New York State with a sur- 
plus fund of many millions of dollars. 


in the near future 
and 


—~This city is to have 
a new trust company with a capital 
surplus of $3,600,000. 

J. N. Huston, former United States Treas- 
urer, J. A. Hilton and John Lawrence are 
the organizers and they propose to incorpcr- 
ate as soon as $500,000 is paid in. 


—William A. Nash, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank and member of the Clear- 
ing House Committee, was presented with a 
silver loving cup upen the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his presidency, January 23. He 
was also elected a trustee in place of John 
D. Hicks, deceased. 


—After fifty-six years of faithful service 
for the National Butchers and Drovers 
Bank, A. G, Tucker, assistant-cashier, has 
retired, When Mr. Tucker entered the em- 
ploy of the bank not one of the present de- 
positors accounts was on the books. 


-Directors of the Lincoln Trust Company 
have voted to issue 5000 additional shares 
at a par value of $100 each, thus increasing 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,5090,- 
000 


-Howard Bayne has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Trust Co. 


-At the annual meeting of the stockholi 
ers of the European-American Bank, whose 
deposits have risen from $67,496 to $406,301 
in four months, George E. De Camp, presi- 
dent of the Caldwell National Bank, Caid- 
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Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


well, N. J., was elected to succeed Charles 
S. Boyd. Erwin R. Graves, president of the 
First National Bank, of Belleville, N. J.. and 
George W. Loft, of this city, were elected 
vice-presidents, Charles S. Boyd retiring. 


—The Seaboard National Bank celebrated 
recently the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization. The bank was. established 
in January, 1883. It was chartered as a 
State bank by A. Barton Hepburn, then 
State Superintendent of Banks of New York. 
Two years later it was converted into a 
national bank. The bank has accumulated 
deposits of over $27,000,000, and has shown 
total profits since its organization of $2,- 
833,083. 


—At the directors’ meeting 
Company of America, held January 22, the 
resignation of Vice-President Philip S. Bab- 
cock, which had been in the hands of Presi- 
dent Thorne for some days, was accepted. 
No one was elected to fill the vacancy, and 
it is understood that the company will, at 
least for the present, have one vice-presi- 
dent less. 


—At the annual 


of the Trust 


meeting of the New 
Netherland Bank of New York, Dr. Elgin R. 
L. Gould resigned the presidency of that in- 
stitution, and Vice-President J. Adams 
Brown was elected to succeed him. Dr. 
Gould retains his connection with the bank 
and will continue to be a member of the 
Board. of Directors. Mr. Brown, the new 
president, came from Boston last year to 
take the presidency of the New Netherland 
Bank and has been very successful in his 
new field. The bank is in a _ prosperous 
condition, having held its own during the 
late panic and is now increasing its business 
steadily. The recent statement of the bank 
shows capital of $200,000, surplus and profits 
of $209,333.52, and total resources of $1,6145,- 
667.44. 


—Edwin Gould has again obtained the 
chief interest in the Mercantile National 
Bank, through the failure of F. Augustus 
Heinze to take over the stock which he had 
deposited with Mr, Gould. 


—The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce at a recent meeting elected Neil- 
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comprehensive results. 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
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ADAPT- 
FOR 


bY 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 
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son Olcott cashier, to take the place of Wil- 
liam C, Duvall, who resigned because of ill- 
health. Mr. Olcott has a host of friends in 
the financial district, who regard this a4- 
vancement as just recognition of faithful 
services. 


Vienna comes the following item 
to our readers: It is understood 
Savings Bank at Agram 
is cor templating the establishment of 
branches in New York, Chicago and Alle- 
gheny, where it is anticipated it will find 
a profitable business among the Croatian im- 
migrants. It is estimated that the Croa- 
tians in the United States transmitted to 
their former homes more than $16,000,000 in 
1907. 


—From 
of interest 
that the Croatian 


—William E. Young, who for five years 
was connected with the firm of E. R. Chap- 
man & Co., has become manager of the 
banking and brokerage house of C. Schu- 
macher & Co., No. 50 Exchange place. 


Hamilton Bank re- 


—On 
President Grant 


opened 
the first 
one for the 
was a steady 
few large withdrawals 
McHale has been elected 
the bank and will be in charge 
estate loans department. 


January 20, the 
and according to 
day’s business was an auspicious 
bank. During that day there 
stream of depositors, very 
being made, Martin 
vice-president of 
of the real 


—Over 500 bankers with their guests. com- 
prising group eight of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, held their annual ban- 
quet January 27, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and spent the evening in serious considera- 
tion of the statements made by the various 
speakers. 

Toastmaster Alexander Gilbert in his in- 
troductory speech, defined clearly some of 
the causes of the recent panic and also the 
difference between Wall Street and Stock 
Exchange speculators. Other notable ad- 
dresses were made by President Butler, of 
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Columbia College; Rev. Charles F. Ake, 
and David R. Forgan, president of the X ; 
tional City Bank of Chicago. ; 

Seated at the guest table were: J. Pior- 
pont Morgan, George F, Baker, Patrick F 
Murphy, Nicholas Murray Butler, LI..D 
Ph.D., Alexander Gilbert, Chairman, fk: v. 
Charles F. Aked, D.D., William A.’ Nash’ 
David R. Forgan, Edward Townsend, Uosn 
Charles H. Treat, J. Edward Simmons, Sir 
Casper Purdon Clarke. Richard Delafi:-] 
Hon. Clark Williams, Valentine P. Snyde) 
Hon. Herman A. Metz, Col. J. D. Powers. 
Charles Elliott Warren, William Sh ; 
John T. P. Knight, Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
Hon. William B. Ridgely, Major General 
Frederick Dent Grant, U. S. A., Dumont 
Clarke, 


S. S. CAMPBELL, 
President Night and Day Bank. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Night and Day Bank, S. S. Campiull 
was elected president, to take the plac : 
A. D. Bennett, who resigned. 
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Ir. Campbell has been vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
1y since April 1906. 
was born in New Brunswick, N. J., 
received his early education there. 
» quite a young man he entered a rail- 
office, but soon sought employment in 
York and succeeded in entering the 
Avenue Bank as a messenger. 
diligent and persistent effort his ser- 
became more and more valuable to his 
iployers and he advanced from one posi- 
tion to another. 


FREDERICK PHILLIPS, 
Vice-President Night and Day Bank. 


In 1896 Mr. Campbell became assistant 
cashier of the Merchants National Bank, 
and in 1904, when the cashier resigned hbe- 
cause of ill-health, he was elected to that 
office which he has since filled most capably. 

Frederick Phillips, the new  vice-presi- 
dent of the Night and Day Bank, is well 
and favorably known as secretary of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, and is the sort of 
man needed for the responsible position 
which he is to fill. Under the wise manage- 
ment of its new officers, the Night and Day 
Bank is expected to establish a record dur- 
ing the present year. 


—Out of the reports of fifty trust com- 
panies made December 19 to the State 
Banking Department, the one submitted by 
the Fidelity Trust Company alone shows an 
increase of deposits, as compared with 
statement of Aug. 22. 

The Fidelity’s deposits increased $23,000 in 
that time and this statement is all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the 
company is not yet a year old. 


—Action has been taken by the Clearing 
House Association providing for the admis- 
sion of trust companies as associate mem- 
bers with all privileges of full-membership. 
But it is doubtful at present whether the 
trust companies will avail themselves of 
the invitation until after the action of the 
Legislature on some proposed amendments. 
The resolution adopted is as follows: 


10 
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Section 28. Trust companies organized 
under the laws of the State of New York 
may be admitted as members of this asso- 
ciation in the same manner and to the same 
extent as banks may be admitted, and when 
so admitted shall be entitled to all the 
rights and benefits and subject to all the 
conditions and obligations to which bank 
members are or shall be entitled or subject 
under the provisions of the Constitution. 
Trust companies, however, becoming mem- 
bers of the association shall be required to 
keep a cash reserve in their own vaults of 
not less than 25 per centum of their deposits. 
A failure to keep such reserve shaJl be suffi- 
cient ground for action under section 20 of 
the Constitution. 


—Dates have been announced for some of 
the state bankers’ conventions, which come 
very early this year. The bankers of Missis- 
sippi meet at Brookhaven on May 13 and 
14; those of California at Pasadena, May 
14, 15 and 16; those of Missouri, May 20 
and 21, at Joplin. 

The Minnesota state bankers’ convention 
will meet at Duluth, July 23, and 24. The 
New York bankers’ convention will proba- 
bly be held in July, but the place and date 
have not yet been fixed. 


—Representatives of forty of the sixty-six 
trust companies forming the Trust Com- 
panies’ Association of the State of New 
York met in the National Park Bank rc- 
cently, and after listening to a letter of 
regret from Clark Williams, State Superin- 
tendent of Banking, who was unable to at- 
tend, and discussing trust company mat- 
ters, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Grange 
Trust Company, Albany; 
John TI. Waterbury, president 
Trust Company, New York; 
Miller, president Brooklyn Trust 
Brooklyn; James S. Sherman, president 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company, Utica; 
treasurer, Clinton L. Rossiter, vice-presi- 
dent Long Island Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
cock. 


Sard, president Union 
vice-presidents, 

Manhattan 
Theodore F. 
Company, 


—Cards have been sent to their customers 
by E. B. Smith & Co., bankers, formally 
announcing the retirement of John S. Jenks, 
Jr., from the firm, and stating that Os- 
born W. Bright and Charles F. Bloomer 
have been admitted to membership and 
will be located at the firm’s New York 


offices. 


Fighty-five trust companies reporting 
to the State Superintendent of Banks on 
Jan. 1 show a total of $89,175,391 on de- 
posit subject to check. This is an increase 
of $11,260,000 as compared with a _ report 
made Dec. 19, 1907. ‘ 

The total deposits of the trust companies 
had increased during the last two weeks 
of 1907 from $716,468,616 to 732,278,360. 
The amount of preferred deposits Dec. 19 
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was $26,423.728 as compared with £28,340,454 
of the first day of 1908. 


—Hugo Baring has resigned from. the 
board of trustees of the Equitable Trust Co., 
in consequence of his departure for Europe 
and no one as yet has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. 

No action has been taken to fill other 
vacancies on the board owing to the pro- 
posed merger with the Mercantile Trust Co. 


—Charles E. Sprague, president of the 
Union Dime Savings Institute, began a 
course of lectures on the ‘Philosophy of 
Accounts” at the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of New York University, 
on Monday evening, Feb. 3, at the Washing- 
ton square building. Prof. Sprague will 
deal in his lecture with the following 
topics: 


The constant equation of accounts; the 
balance sheet or account of results; various 
forms and phases of the balance sheet il- 
lustrated and discussed; the ledger; ithe 
trial balance; specific and economic ac- 
counts, with the result of each, showing 
the same status; mixed accounts and their 
disentanglement; sources of the ledger, 
posting mediums; evolution of the journal; 
direct posting, and columnar posting me- 
diums; annulling or offsetting accounts; re- 
serves; general theories of debit and credit, 
such as the quantitative or mathematical 
and the relational or personalistic; recon- 
ciliation of conflicting theories by extension 
of terms; and the _ utilization of various 
standpoints for argument and explanation. 


—‘‘Financial Scundness of 
roads,” is the title of an 
comprehensive booklet that has 
pared by N. W. Halsey and Co., 
The extent to which financial sound: 
of railroads depends upon the growth 
population and resources, the applicatior 
improvement funds. and the efficiency 
management, are treated in a lucid and 
teresting way. 
Coming from a 
booklet is unusual, 


been ; 
banker 


financial house, 
but so well has the 
ject been treated that clients and fri 
of the firm, who are fortunate enough 
receive one, are loud in its praise. 


suc} 


Nichols 
of the 


has been 
Preduce 


—Thomas B. 
assistant cashier 
National Bank. 


appoi 
Excha 


be truthf 
Trust Comp 
a most prosperous \ 


—‘‘Results show’ might 
stated by the Commercial 
which has enjoyed 
In their condensed statement, at the 
of business January 29, they show tota 
sources of $4,084.696.03, deposits 
669.03. and surplus and undivided 
$288,411.65, 


profit 


—Plans have been filed for remodeling 
three-story building of the Liberty Nat 
Bank. of which Frederick B. Schenck 
president, at 139 Broadway and conne: 
it with the Temple street IL of the W 
ington Life office building at the corns 
Broadway and Liberty street. A coy 
passageway will be made through the 
court and the ground floor and basement 
the L partitioned off to give enlarged 
for the banking offices. 

—George A. Hurty has been admitted 
partnership in the firm of Henry Clews 
Co. Mr. Hurty, who has been manage? 
the Madison Square branch for some 
has been associated with the firm for se\ 
teen years. 


—The Mercantile Nationa! Bank, Set 
Milliken, President, in its statement of 
ruary 4 shows cash holdings of $1,395,968 
loans and discounts, $6,992,758.84; U1 
States bonds, $1,009,125; bonds to. se 
United States deposits, $959,357.50; real 
tate and security holdings. $1,018,800; . 
from banks, $341,581.72, and exchanges 
clearing-house, $286,689.24. 

The liabilities include the 
tal; surplus and undivided profits, $2. 
336,31; banknote circulation, $975,000; 
posits, $5,285.044.38, and bond account, 
000. 
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The Sovereign Bank of Canada 


Has 86 Branches in Canada and the best facilities 
for handling collections for correspondents .... 


HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO 


CAPITAL, ALL PAID UP - 
Total Assets, May 3ist, 1907 - ——— 


New York Agents, J. P. MORGAN & COMPANY 
London Agents. J. S. MORGAN & CO.—DRESONER GANK 
OFFICERS 
AEMILIUS JARVIS, President ° 
F. G. JEMMETT, Gen. Mar. R. CASSELS, Asst. Gen. Mar. 
R. W. CROMPTON, Inspector 


$3,000,000 
$22,522,168 


they were 
with 
issued 


period of eighty-eight days when 
use, was $12,595.000 as contrasted 
maximum amount of $11,445,000 
1903. 


considered to 
present time in 
successfully the 
crisis, August 29, 


Mercantile National is 
better condition at the 
at any time since it so 
weathered the October money 


Having been restored to solvency, the —Col, Samuel Pomeroy Colt, on account 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, which sus- of illness, declined re-election to the presi- 
pended at the time of the recent crisis, was cency of the Industrial Trust Company, of 
on February 4, authorized by the Comp- Providence, R. L. At the annual meeting 
troller of the Currency to resume business. of the stockholders. January 21, Cyrus P. 

Brown was chosen to succeed him. 


—Justice Sweetland, in the Superior 
Court, has appointed John P. Hilton, treas- 
urer of the New England Trust Company, of 
Providence, R. L, as temporary receiver of 
that institution. No statement was given 
out by the trust company as to the cause 
of the difficulty. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


The Economic Club, of Boston, enjoyed 
a smoketalk on currency and banking, Jan- 
uary 7, when addresses were made by Fran- 
cis B. Sears, vice-president of the Shaw- 
mut National Bank, and other interesting 


speakers, 


Plans are being completed for the con- 
struction of a handsome new _ building. 
which, next summer, will be the home of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 
Two old buildings owned by the bank wiil 
be torn down to make way for the new 
structure, which will be used solely by the 
Old Colony people. 


—Sixty thousand dollars was the tidy sum 
deposited with the Worcester (Mass.) Coun- 
ty Institution for Savings on the last day 
of the year 1907, and this amount is signifi- 
cant in showing the now certain return of 
confidence. 


Enormous steel vaults have been _ in- 
stalled by the Manchester (N. H.) National 
Bank, which are of the most approved type 
now made, and will weigh about 120 tons. 


—A new year’s gift of $3,000 was made to 
depositors of the City Savings Bank of 
Pittsfield, Mass., through the action of the 
trustees, who recently increased the inter- 
est rate to 4 per cent., dating from January 
1, 1907. 


—A handsome building, of the Ionic style 
of architecture, is to be erected in Brock- 
ton, Mass. by the People’s Savings Bank. 
Columns of fluted limestone will adorn the 
front of the structure, which is to be two 
full stories in height. The interior of the 
bank. in contrast with the exterior, wil! 
be thoroughly modern and will contain all 


FREDERICK W. HALL, 


Cashier Pequonnock National Bank of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


—Frederick W. Hall has been made 


the appointments necessary for the con- 
venience of customers. 


_—All Clearing House certificates, issued 
Since October 28, 1907, have been redeemed 
and cancelled by the Boston associated 
banks. The maximum issue, during the 


cashier and director of the Pequonnock Na- 
tional Bank, of Bridgeport, Conn., to fill the 
vacancy left by Isaac B. Prindle, resigned. 
Mr. Hall, who is also city treasurer of 
Bridgeport, has been in the employ of his 
bank for more than 27 years and is well 
qualified to fill his new office. 





THE BANKERS 


~The Produce National Bank, of Deer- 
field, Mass, which was completed last spring 
at a cost of $8,500, added much to the beauty 
and attractiveness of the village. The 
building is of concrete. two stories high. 
The bank was organized in the spring of 
1906, capitalized at $50,000, and has been 
a success and the citizens of the town are 
justly proud of the institution and its new 
home. 


—The Exchange Trust Company, of Bos- 
ton, which is litthe more than three months 
old, has shown by its statement at a re- 
cent meeting that its affairs are in a very 
promising and’ prosperous’ condition. Its 
growth has been remarkable and gratifying 
to those interested. John J. Martin nas 
been re-elected president. The other offi- 
cers are: John C. Hatch, vice-president; 
George W. Tibbetts, secretary, and R. #&. 
Fay, treasurer, 


—At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank, of Clinton, 
Mass., Col, John E. Thayer, of Lancaster 
and Boston, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed Judge C. C. Stone. deceased. Colonel 
Thayer is also president of the Clinton Sav- 
ings Bank, a_ position which, under the 
present law, he will be compelled to resign. 


HERBERT A. RHOADES, 
President Dorchester Trust Co. 


—On December 2 the Dorchester Trust Co. 
of Boston, moved into temporary quarters 
in the Columbia Square building, Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester. The permanent home 
of the company will be at 572 Columbia 
road, where a thoroughly modern banking 
office with safe deposit facilities is being 
prepared. This company, although a new 
one, is making very satisfactory progress. 
At the end of the first four weeks’ busi- 
ness it had deposits of over $120,000. Its 
capital is $200,000. The officers of the Dor- 
chester Trust Co. are: President, Herbert 
A. Rhoades; vice-president. Guy A. Ham; 
treasurer, Wilbur F. Seale. and actuary, 
Iawrence S. Bearse. 


MAGAZINE. 


Nem €England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N especially safe and 
desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 


EASTERN STATES. 


—On January 2, stockholders of th: 
tional Bank of Shamokin, Pa., receiv 
gift in the form of a 4 per cent. divid 
payable quarterly, free of all taxes. Frie: 
of the irstitution are congratulating 
officers upon this evidence of its prosp:rity. 


—A newly organized bank of Philadelphia. 
the American Bank, has purchased a build- 
ing on the corner of Broad and Passvunk 
avenues, for a consideration of $35,000, and 
is negotiating for the property adjoining it. 


—Architects are now engaged in prepar- 
ing preliminary plans for a modern seven- 
story building to be erected in Connells- 
ville, Pa., for the Second National Bank. 
President Kilpatrick has roughly outlined 
the: building, which the architects say will 
be complete in every particular and 
lutely fireproof. 


absv- 


—At a board meeting of the Citizens 
National Bank, of Baltimore, held January 
15, the following officers were elected: 
President, Wm. H. O'Connell, succeeding 
Major John S. Gibbs; vice-president, David 
Ambach;: vice-president and cashier, Albert 
D. Graham; assistant cashier, Frank M. 
Dushare, Major Gibbs, the former presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 


—The First National Bank, of Palmerten, 
Pa., opened for business last month in a 
new building equipped with a manganese 
steel safe and burglar proof vault. Its offi- 
cers are: D. C. Straup, president; Thomas 
B. Craig, vice-president; Allen D. Craig, 
cashier, 


—One of the most competent young hank- 
ers of Greater Pittsburg, C. F. Stevenson, 
has been appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Guardian Trust 
Company of that city. He was formerly 
teller for the Fort Pitt National Bank. 


examiners are to 


—Five state bank he 
to Philadelphia and 


assigned permanently 
they are to examine twice a year th: 130 
state banks and trust companies in that 
city. The remainder of the state has been 
divided into eight districts, with an aver- 
age of forty-five institutions to an examin¢r. 
The Allegheny county district is to have 
four examiners and each of the others 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—Fire, caused by a defective flue, almost 
destroyed the First National Bank’s build- 
ing at Amityville, L. I. on the afternoon of 
January 10. Officials of the bank succeeded 
in saving the cash, books and papers, but 
the furniture and fittings were considerably 
damaged. A new building is nearly com- 
pleted for the bank. 


—A most interesting and lucid statement 
is that of the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society for January 1, 1908. The principal 
features are a number of simply arranged 
tables, which show the results of the past 
year’s work. 

“ Table 1 shows the number and amount of 
deposits received and paid during the year. 

Table 2 shows the occupation of depositors 
who opened accounts in 1907. 

Table 3 shows the nativity of these de- 
yositors. 

, Table 4 shows the increase in the number 
of accounts and amount of deposits for 
the last thirty years. 

Table 5 shows the average receipts and 
payments of deposits for the last thirty 
years. 

“Table 6 shows the amount of the con- 
tingent fund on the first day of January of 
each year for the last thirty years. 


~The Pittsburg Association of Credit Men 
is a voluntary association of the leading 
wholesale, retail and commission merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, mine operators and 
other business interests of Pittsburg, and 
has done much to promote business ethics 
and improved mercantile agency service. 
The follcwing banks hold certificates of 
membership: American National Bank. 
3ank of Pittsburg N. A., Columbia National 
Bank, Diamond National Bank, East End 
Savings & Trust Co., Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, Federal National Bank, 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., First National 
Bank, German National Bank, Guarantee 
Title & Trust Co., Home Trust Co., Key- 
stone National Bank, Mellon National Bank. 
Mercantile Trust Co., Monongahela National 
Bank, North American Savings Co., Peo- 
ples National Bank, Second National Bank, 
Treasury Trust Co., Union National Bank, 
Union Trust Co. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—In a condensed review of the past year’s 
business the National City Bank, of Chicago, 
presents some interesting statements. The 
bank began operations February 5, 1907, 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Masonic Temple 


23rd St. & 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUS, 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


and at the close of the first day’s business, 
its deposits totaled $2,198,337.25. April 5 
they had increased to $3,645,246.72; July 5 
they were $4,924,697; October 5 showed $5,- 
402,507.92 deposits and December 5, $6,- 
201,815.87. 


—On January 17, Mrs. S. Jennie Sorg, 
widow of the late millionaire Congressman 
and tobacco manufacturer, Paul J. Sorg, 
was elected president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, of Middletown, Ohio. She 
succeeds Judge W. S. Dechant, who was 
until lately agent for the Sorg estate. 


—Biesecker & Company of Minneapolis 
have purchased the Union Savings Bank of 
that city and will change the name to City 
National Bank. A. J. Wentzel will be cash- 
ier. 


—One of the most attractive and well- 
arranged bank buildings recently completed 
is that now occupied by the Cleveland Trust 
Company at East 9th street and Euclid 
avenue. Standing in the central hall, one is 
directly beneath a large vaulted dome, sur- 
mounting the balconies, and in full view of 
all departments of the bank. 


—John Fleharty, who has been with the 
National-Commercial Bank of Cleveland for 
a number of years, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Thomas Holmden as secretary and 





Home Trust Company of New York 


With offices in both New York and Brooklyn has exceptional facilities for handling collections 
for out of town correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus 


.- $1,150,000 


Offices: 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


184 Montague Street, 
Hamburg-Myrtle Aves., 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


OFFICERS— 
J. EDWARD SWANSTROM, President 


WM. C. REDFIELD, Vice President 
JAMES N. BROWN, Vice-President 
HAROLD A. DAVIDSON, Secretary 


THOMAS W. HYNES, Treasurer 
E. WILTON LYON, Asst. Secretary 
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Three bond issues recently prepared by us involved 
the printing of sixteen hundred and twelve miles of plate 


impressions. 


The sheets comprising the fifty million Penn- 


sylvania Railroad issue alone were counted over thirty-one 
million times during the course of their preparation. 


Such work means facility plus fidelity. 


It is worth 


remembering that these are qualities which characterize 
our service the next time you have printing or engraving 
to be done. 


American Bank Note Company 


86 Trinity Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


treasurer of the Clark Avenue Savings Bank 
of that city. Mr. Holmden goes to the 
State Banking and Trust Company in the 
capacity of treasurer. 


—The German-American Bank of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has erected a handsome building 
for its future home ata cost of $150,000, and 
is now doing business there. 


—An unusual undertaking, that of re- 
modeling the interior of a bank without 
interfering with its business, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the First National 
of Sterling, Illinois. Large columns sup- 
porting the upper floor were taken out and 
heavy steel girders, running the length of 
the building were used to span the space 
and form the ceiling of the main room. 
The result gives more space, better light 
and a handsomely designed room. 


—Rumors that the Rodney (Ia.) Savings 
Bank was financially embarrassed were dis- 
pelled when a complete change of officers 
and the taking over of practically all the 
stock by local people was announced. The 
new officers are: President, W. H. Edgar; 
vice-president, Jas. McDonald; cashier, W. 
M. McDonald;. assistant cashier, R. 
Edgar. All are residents of Rodney. 
capital stock is $10,000. 


The 


—As soon as the weather will permit, 
work will be begun on the new building for 
the First National Bank of Youngstown, O. 
A modest structure is planned, well adapted 
to the business of the institution which is 
to occupy it. 


—The debating team of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
met the representatives of the Indianapolis 
Chapter at Booth Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Building, Feb. 11, in a discussion of 


PITTSBURG 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





the question: ‘‘Resolved, That the govern- 
ment should establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of postal savings banks.’’ The Chicago 
speakers, Benjamin B. Bellows, Martin F. 
Smith and D. G. Bellows, supported the 
affirmative side. 


—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the First National Bank of Newton, Illinois, 
held last month, a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent. was declared, the capital stock 
of $25,000 was increased to $50,000 and a 
fund of $8,000 was set aside for an addition- 
al working balance. These are interesting 
facts, for they show the policy of the 
bank’s officials to be sound, safe and pro- 
gressive. During the recent scarcity of 
currency, this institution did not materially 
change its methods of business, meeting all 
demands made of it, without resorting to 
scrip of any kind. E. W. Hersh is presi- 
dent; A. F. Calvin, vice-president; J. M. 
Hicks, cashier, and Roscoe C. Jack, assist- 
ant cashier. 


—The First National Bank of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, has received word from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George B. Cor- 
telyou, that the bank had been duly desig- 
nated as an active government depository. 
This means that an active deposit of any 
amount not above $75,000 may be made 
there. Hereafter this bank will handle all 
the customs revenue which formerly was 
sent to the customs office at Marquette. 


—Charles Johnsen, who resigned his posi- 
tion as cashier of the Elkader (Ia.) State 
Bank, August last, accepting the vice-presi- 
dency of the Lake View Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, was last month honored 
with the presidency of that institution. Mr. 
Johnsen was for thirteen years cashier of 
the State Bank and through his conserva- 
tive management built up a large business, 
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the bank now being the foremost in the 


country. 


—On the 15th of this month, the Franklin 
Bank of Louisville (Ky.) opened in that city 
with more than 5000 stockholders holding a 
capital stock of $100,000. J. S. Wood has 
been elected president; Louis B. Williamson 
and Dr. J. C. Willis, vice-presidents, and 
the cashier will be chosen later. 


—Roy Stone, who has been connected with 
the First National Bank of Milwaukee for 
many years, has been appointed assistant 
eashier of the German-American Bank. Mr. 
Stone is the vice-president of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


-George Peck, president of the Michigan 
Savings Bank of Detroit, has been reelected 
for the twenty-ninth consecutive time. He 
has been associated with this banking in- 
stitution since it was founded in 1877, when 
he was elected president for the first time. 
Under his administration, the Michigan Sav- 
ings Bank has become one of the hest known 
financial institutions in the state. 


—An elegantly appointed building has 
been constructed for the new Home Savings 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa, which opened 
there for business on January 2. The bank 
was thrown open to the public prior to its 
opening day, and many were the compli- 
ments passed upon the tastefully finished 
interior. Its officers are: President, P. 
Feddersen, Jr.; vice-president, P. F. McCar- 
thy; cashier, J. F. Rochan. 


—At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’-Laclede National Bank of St. Louis, 
E. B. Clair-Avery was chosen to succeed 
Rk. T. Sturgeon as assistant cashier. 


Directors of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, at their annual meet- 
ing held last month, elected H. A. Blair 
vice-president, to succeed W. H. Reid, and 
also added $1,000,000 undivided profits to the 
surplus making it $7,500,000. 


295 


—Bank deposits of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, Springfield, Illinois, have been stead- 
ily increasing as the last reports show, and 
this excellent state of affairs is due to the 
fact that local banking houses there re- 
mained on a currency paying basis through- 
out the recent panic. 


—The following address was made to the 
stockholders of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, by President James B. Forgan, at 
the recent annual meeting: 

“Gentlemen: We respectfully 
herewith the Forty-fourth Annual State- 
ment of the First National Bank and the 
Fourth Annual Statement of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. In view of the dis- 
turbed business conditions which have pre- 
vailed for the past two months it will be 
gratifying to the stockholders to learn that 
in the entire line of loans and discounts as 
given in the statements, aggregating $62,- 
735,309.49 in the First National Bank and 
$15,923,677.59 in the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, there is not a single past due obli- 
gation nor a known bad or doubtful debt 
that has not been fully provided for. 

“Our bond accounts, amounting to $7,- 
150,935.88 in the First National Bank and to 
$10,695,263.78 in the First Trust and Savings 
Bank,. have not proved profitable from an 
investment standpoint during the past year. 
Owing to existing financial conditions, a 
heavy depreciation has occurred in their 
market value, and the rates of interest pre- 
vailing for money have averaged much 
higher than those earned on the bonds. The 
losses in these accounts have, however, been 
met and have been fully provided for, so 
that, as has been our custom in the past, 
they are still carried on our books and are 
given in the statements at their market 
value. The government bonds owned by the 
First National Bank, amounting to $1,555,- 
000, are carried as an asset at par. 

“The only other item of importance ap- 
pearing in the bank’s statement of assets 
is the stock of the National Safe Deposit 
Company (Bank Building), $1,250,100. This 
investment has been carried for three years 
past without yielding any income. We are 
pleased to state that commencing with May 
first next, on the basis of its earnings now 
established, the company will be on a six 
per cent. dividend paying basis, besides 
providing amply for all possible depreciation 
in the property. 

“The result of the year’s work from the 
standpoint of earnings has again been sat- 
isfactory in both banks. It has enabled the 
directors, after paying the usual dividends 
and providing fer all losses, to transfer 
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Educating the American Public 
to the Purchase of High | 
Grade Securities. 


By DAVID GRAHAM EVANS, 


Vice-President and Treasurer of Success Magazine. 


ECENT developments in the financial world have brought to the attention 
of the thinking men of this country the necessity of these who really 
earn dollars by labor being educated as to where and how to take care of 

their surplus funds. 

It is only necessary to make even slight observations of the results obtained 
and the money secured by promoters of most any kind of a scheme for one to 
determine the necessity of having the American people familiar with high class 
securities. For the last fifty years, at least, the faker has been exploiting his 
wares in the daily papers, through the use of advertising columns, his press 
agents, and in fact, through most any channel found open to him. He has 
succeeded in working up a business that amounts to over $750,000,000 per annum, 
and this from the wage earners of our country. 

On the other hand, the legitimate promoter, his fiscal agent, operating under 
the name of investment banker or trust company, has felt that it was undignified 
for him to get before the public in print. The result has been that very few 
people today know little, if anything, about high grade securities, or the careful 
methods employed by reputable banking institutions to protect their surplus 
funds. In short, the dishonest promoter has the attention of the individual 
investor and the conservative and reputable banker is not known to him. This 
last statement is true with but few exceptions. See the Investor’s Department 
of Success Magazine. 

Six months of very careful study of this whole situation convinced us that 
some plan should be adopted which would bring to the attention of the American 
people the good in Wall Street and in all other financial centers. The result of 
our investigations was a decision to carry on a crusade against the fakers, and 
to popularize high class investments. 

Beginning with the September issue, 1906, Success Magazine started a series 
of articles by Frank Fayant, under the title of ‘“‘Fools and Their Money.” There 
was opened up in the same month an “Investor’s Department,” in which we 
proposed to familiarize our readers with securities of the highest class. We 
have received to date as a result of these efforts, over 50,000 letters from our 
readers. The results were simply astounding. The interest shown in the subject 
of investments was far beyond our sanguine hopes. 

Several of the other high class magazines followed us in this work, and there 
is no doubt but what the whole plan will shortly have some six or eight millions 
of high class magazine circulation, and they all, like ourselves, will enlist in this 
work for an indefinite period. 

The periodical press was never more powerful than it is today, and never 
more essential to our growth and development. Public taste is molded largely 
by its influence. 

There could be no greater power employed to divert the millions of dollars 
now going to the faker into legitimate channels than the power, influence, and 
prestige of high grade magazines; therefore, there is no better medium for high 
class financial advertisers to use than the high grade magazines. This great field 
can be reached at a very small cost per unit. There is no other way in which 
to reach it so effectively—so cheaply. Then again, you may have the assurance 
that you will be in good company at all times; especially is that true if you use 
Success Magazine. We have rejected many thousands of dollars this past year 
in order to keep our columns clean. 

There is a great deal more to be said in connection with educating the 
American people to sound investments. We should be glad to give you the 
rest of the story if you will write to Success Magazine, Washington Square, New 
York, and let us know if you are interested. 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1907 


RESOURCES 


$1,917,273.21 
183,409.81 


Time Loans ... . 
Other Investments. . . 
State of Mass. 

Bonds . . $45,000.00 
Demand Loans 1,015,738.72 
Cash in Office 


and Banks  . 599,718.20 1,660,456.92 


$3,761,139.94 





LIABILITIES 
ee eee 


Surplus and 


Undivided Earnings 324,060.43 


DEPOSITS .. 3,037,079.51 
$3,761,139,94 





CHARLES B. JOPP, President 


Cc. L. BILLMAN, Treasurer 





Interest allowed on Checking Accounts of $300 and over 





$1,000,000 from the profit and loss account 
of the First National Bank to the surplus 
fund making the latter $7,000,000, and to 
transfer from the profit and loss account 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank to the 
surplus fund $500,000, increasing it to 


$1,000,000.”” 

In the published statements, the deposits 
of the First National are shown to be $87,- 
067,889.19 and those of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank to be $32,489,130.59. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Two Georgia banks, the First National 
and the Home Savings Bank, both of Fitz- 
gerald, have combined under the name of 
the former with a capital stock of $125,000. 
The new Officers are: President, E. K. 
Farmer; cashier, J. E. Turner; assistant 
cashier, J. C. Haynes. 


—It has been voted by stockholders of the 
Citizens’ Bank of Abbeville, Ga., to in- 
crease their capital stock to $40,000. Plans 
were also discussed for converting into a 
national bank, but no action will be taken 
on this before next spring. 


—At the annual meeting of the Lowry 
National Bank of Atlanta, held last month, 
several important changes were made in 
the official board. Jos. T. Orme, cashier of 
the bank, was made a vice-president; Henry 
W. Davis, the assistant cashier, was made 
cashier; and E. A. Bancker, Jr., was made 
assistant cashier. The directory of the bank 
was increased by the election of two new 
members, J. H. Nunnally and Ernest Wood- 
ruff, president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia. 


—After being closed for a period of two 
months, the West Texas Bank and _ Trust 
Company of Austin opened on December 31, 
and during the day’s business increased its 
deposits $15,000 and its cash on hand $13,000. 


—The stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Shellman, Ga., recently held their 
annual meeting. The following are the of- 
ficers elected: Captain H. A. Crittenden, 
president; W. R. Curry, vice-president; H. 
0. Crittenden, vice-president; F. C. Sears, 
cashier. 

Captain Crittenden, who is state senator 
from the eleventh district, has been presi- 
dent of the bank since its organization, 
about eight years ago. Its capital stock at 
first was only $15,000; two years ago it was 


increased to $25,000, and one year ago the 
bank was converted into a national institu- 
tion. This year its stock was again in- 
creased to $50,000, which makes it one of 
the largest, and the only national bank, in 
Randolph county. 


—On February 1, the Citizens’ National of 
Macon, Ga., opened for business in a new 
building, with a capital stock of $250,000. 
Its prospects are bright for becoming one of 
the strongest banks in Dixie. The officers 
are: W. C. Stevens, president; Joseph W. 
Stetson and J. Clay Murphy, vice-presidents; 
Eugene W. Stetson, cashier, and B. S. Walk- 
er, Jr., assistant cashier. 


—The annual meeting of the bankers of 
Florida has been called for February 20 and 
21, at St. Petersburg. 


—The First National Bank of Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, has been consolidated 
with the Arkansas State Bank and the 
business will be conducted under the name 
of the First National Bank. The new of- 
ficers are: President, R. G. Floyd; vice- 
president, R. S. Granger; cashier, L. W. Mc- 
Crory; assistant cashiers, L. Gregg and L. 
E. Baird. 


—January 10, the Lumberman’s National 
Bank of Houston moved into its new 
quarters on the corner of Prairie avenue 
and Main street, and an informal reception 
was held on that day. Patrons and friends 
of the bank who called during the day were 
delighted with the elegant furnishings and 
splendid arrangements of the banking rooms. 


—H. B. Jackson has resigned his position 
as cashier of the Orange (Texas) National 
Bank, and Geo. M. Sells, vice-president, suc- 
ceeds him. 


—L. G. Holleman, state bank examiner of 
South Carolina, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to Governor Ansel. Just when the 
resignation will go into effect is not known, 
as no successor has yet been selected. Mr. 
Holleman was recently made president of 
the People’s Bank of Anderson, and will 
devote his time to the bank’s interests. 


—The Miners and Citizens’ Bank of Yell- 
ville, Arkansas, will have a new home early 
in the spring. The work of erecting its 
new stone building will be commenced the 
latter part of February. 
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—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Bank of England, Arkansas, held last 
month, a most favorable report was sub- 
mitted. Besides earning over 20 per cent. 
for the current year, the directors declared 
a 10 per cent. dividend to all stockholders 
and placed the balance in the surplus fund. 
The bank's old officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 


The First National Bank of Northfork, 
West Virginia, in its statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, gives some convincing reasons 
why it should prosper with the support of 
its many friends. It is capitalized at $50,- 
000 and has a surplus fund of $5,000. De- 
posits on December 31, 1906, amounted to 
$126,745.00, and on December 31, 1907, they 
were $226,078.00, a gain of $100,000.00 in 
twelve months. 


WESTERN STATES. 


A. Chapman has been most 
winding up the affairs of the 
First National Bank at Victor, Colorado, 
which failed some time ago. Recently the 
fourth and last dividend was declared, de- 
positors realizing every cent paid in and all 
expenses connected with a receivership be- 
ing paid off. 


—Francis 
successful in 


—The Bank of Ely, Nevada, began busi- 
ness last month in quarters which are the 
finest to be found in the state. Located at 
a terminal of the Nevada Northern Rail- 
road system, indications are that its busi- 
ness will increase rapidly during the pres- 
ent year. 7 


—Small private banks of Colorado are 
taking out incorporation papers and will 
become state banks to comply with a recent 
law passed by the legislature. 

Among those organized on the last day 
of 1907, are: The Lincoln State Rank of Ar- 
riba, capitalized at- $10,000; the Bank of Del 
Norte, with $10,000 capital; and the Bank 
of Amity, also capitalized at $10,000. 


—The First National Bank of Fort Mor- 
gan, Colorado, has moved into a new build- 
ing worth $30,000 and fitted with furniture 
of the latest pattern. 


—All the Nye and Ormsby County banks 
located at Goldfield, Tonopah, Carson City, 
Reno, Manhattan and Wonder, Nevada, re- 
opened on January 2. It is understood that 
the branch in Goldfield is to become a na- 
tional bank, with Frank M. Smith at the 
head of the institution. 

Preparations are being made to move the 
bank into a new stone block at Main and 
Ramsey streets. 


—Another closed Colorado bank that is to 
reopen is David Swickhimer's bank at Rico, 
a small mining camp. 

The plan of resumption, which appears 
have been agreed to by the creditors of 

institution, is that they assign their 


to 
the 


SIGNS 


FOR 


BANKS 


Swickhimer, who will 
notes, maturing in 


claims to Mr. 
them his personal 
year and more. 

When the bank closed $12,000 represent; 
the cash on hand. The balance of the a 
sets was in notes and real estate. The ¢ 
posits were $78,000, of which $40,000 we 
on open account, and $38,000 in time certi;j- 
cates. The assets are double the liabiliti 
it is said. 


give 


on 


Group 1 of the Oklahoma Bankers’ 
sociation will meet in regular annual se 
sion at Lawton, Okla., Saturday, Febru 
22, 1908. 

Matters of vital importance to the sm 
banker will be discussed, and a good pr 
gram provided. Any banker within the j 
isdiction of Group 1, may become a mem! 
by remitting $2.50, one year’s dues, to \; 
T. P. Martin, Jr., at Marlow, Okla., secr 
tary of the group. 


—A complete set of new steel fixtures 
including safety deposit boxes and fireproof 
vaults, has been installed by the Butte 
County Bank of Belle Fourche, South Dua- 
kota, and to further protect its customers 
the bank recently installed an_ electric 
burglar alarm system. 


—Peculiar circumstances caused the clos- 
ing of the Green River (Utah) State Bank 
last December. The town is situated in an 
irrigated fruit-raising district and has been 
growng rapidly for almost two years. 

Last spring the two dams which had been 
built were taken out by a freshet, leaving 
the town and surrounding country without 
water, and as a result many people with- 
drew their deposits and moved away. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—Prospects for the closed California 
banks are brightening rapidly and it is 
hoped that with new officers in charge, all 
that closed last year will be reopened. 


—-James L. de Fremery has been elected 
president of the Union National Bank of 
Oakland, Charles E. Palmer having re- 
signed. George D. Gray has succeeded J. 
Dalzell Brown as first vice-president, and 
E. F. Jordan, formerly cashier of the Santa 
Clara Valley Bank, is the new cashier. 


George Mason is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank of Los 
Angeles, succeeding William Mead, former 
president. 


—Spokane, Washington, has been desig- 
nated a reserve city, under the act of March 
3, 1887, as amended March 3, 1903. 


—The last clearing-house certificates is- 
sued by the San Francisco Association were 
retired February 1. The issue was about 
$7,000,000 and towards the close of last 
month they were retired at the rate of 
$300,000 per day. 


Catalog B on application 


-C-H-BUCK-&-CO. 


309 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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—Plans have been prepared for the erec- 
tion of a modern bank building on the cor- 
ner of Sansome and Commercial streets, 
San Francisco. It will be for the use of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and will 
take its place among the striking edifices 

the city -devoted exclusively to banking 

purposes. 
: rremnet brick and cream-colored limestone 
will be used on the exterior, while the in- 
terior will be finished in the usual manner 
with bronze grill work, marble floors and 
wainscoting. 


—Mark G. Jones, an extensive stockholder 
in the Merchants’ Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, has been elected its president, to 
<yeceed W. L. Brent, resigned. 


—A change has taken effect in the owner- 
ship and management of the Sixth Street 
Bank of San Diego, by which G. W. Jorres 
becomes president, succeeding D. H. Steele. 
Carl A. Johnson, cashier, is succeeded by 
H. W. Myers. 


CANADA. 


—La Banque Provinciale recently opened 
a head office in Montreal, where its former 
building has been remodeled. 

Because of the enormous growth of busi- 
ness througt t the thirty-two branches, 
several impo t changes have been made 
in the staff. La Rose, formerly manager 
of the St. Henr# branch of the Quebec Bank, 
relieves Tancrede Bienvenu, general man- 
ager, and L. S. Gauthier becomes assistant 
manager. 


—P. A. Rowley is manager of a branch 
office of the Bank of Nova Scotia recently 
opened at Welland, Ont. 

G. S. Moore has been appointed manager 
of the Royal Bank branch at the same 
place. 


—A. B. Hood, until recently 
the Eastern Townships Bank at Phoenix, 
B. C., has become manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at Grand Forks, B. C. 

—The annual directors’ report of the 
Bank of Hamilton, Ontario, shows a profit 
of $384,718.25 for the year, out of which a 
10 per cent. dividend was paid and other 
current expenses. 

J. Turnbull is general manager. 


manager of 


—Several changes have taken place in 
officials of the Dominion Bank. Mr. J. M. 
Jellett. who has been assistant manager of 
the bank in Montreal, has been appointed 
assistant manager at the head office in this 
city. He has been in Montreal for three 
years, and formerly spent twelve years in 
the bank’s service in Toronto. Mr. Jellett’s 
successor in Montreal will be Mr. W. C. 
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Protectograph 


It is the word which constantly comes 
to mind whenever the subject of check protection 
is mentioned. 

WHY? Because nothing but THE PRO.- 
TECTOGRAPH can protect your check 
from alteration absolutely, and every forger knows 
it, every banker has proved it, and most wise bus- 
iness men have learned the fact, some to their 
sorrow, but the majority through everlasting 
satisfaction. 

There’s a Protectograph Booklet Free 
for everyone who requests it, Which, from an 
ethological standpoint alone, 1s worth your while to 
read. Simply write the manufacturer 


G. W. TODD @ Co. 
33 Exchange St., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Gwyn, who was recently assistant inspector 
at the head office. Mr. Gwyn has also had 
experience in Winnipeg and the West. 


—All employees of the Royal Bank of 
Canada will come in for a share of a gen- 
eral bonus of 10 per cent., recently declared. 


of Ottawa pro- 
stock of the 
total paid-up 


—Directors of the Bank 
pose to increase the capital 
bank $2,000,000, making the 
capital $5,000,000.. 


stock to the amount of $5,000,000 
is to be issued in the near future by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, which will 
make the paid-up capital of that institution 
$15,000,000. 


—New 


—On January 18, the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada passed into the hands of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, which will guar- 
antee its note circulation. 

Depbsitors who wish to withdraw their 
savings will be allowed to do so, but there 
is much uncertainty as to where the share- 
holders will finish. The bank, organized in 
has had an uphill fight, its $4,000,000 
paid-up capital being insufficient to carry 
it along. Not long ago, when in difficulty, 
the bank wrote off much of its assets, the 
Morgan interests of New York and the 
Deutsche Bank of Germany coming to its 
aid. 


—An abstract of the reports of condition 
of the thirty-five chartered banks in the 
Dominion of Canada of date December 31, 
1907, taken from the supplement to the 


Millions are used annually by large handlers 
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Canada Gazette, January 20, 1908, is sub- 


mitted herewith: 
LIABILITIES. 


.--$139,966,666 

98,648,841 
$95,995,482 
70,901,232 
77,504,398 
11,315,319 


7,527,112 
613,218,693 
23,678,551 
10,450,630 


$910,591,417 


Excess of resources (not sched- 
uled) over liabilities 


authorized 


Capital, 
subscribed 


Capital, 

Capital, 

Reserve 

Circulation 

Due to the Dominion Government 

Due to the Provincial govern- 
ments 

Deposits 

Due to banks 


Other liabilities 


10,666,371 
$921,257,788 
RESOURCES. 


$25,119,474 
49,963,860 


4,255,670 
33,853,075 
34,063,357 


9,210,716 
19,907,744 
41,971,437 
88,010,341 

579,516,639 
5,310,646 
3,420,200 

968,610 
447,112 
17,183,649 
8,055,258 


$921,257,788 


Dominion notes 

Due from Dominion government 
(security for notes) 

Notes and checks on other banks 

Due from banks 

Dominion and Provincial 
ties 

Municipal, ete., securities 

Railroad bonds and stocks...... 

Call loans 

Current loans 

Government and Provincial loans 

Overdue paper 

Real estate 

Mortgages 

Bank premises 

Other assets 


securi- 


Total 


NOTE.—Greatest amount of circulating 
notes outstanding during December, $85,- 
778,839; loans to directors and concerns in 
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Harlem Branch, 318 Lenox Ave., 
cor. 126th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 73 Court St. 
Newark Branch, Scheuer B’idg. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points of Jersey Coast. 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
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BOOKS ON BANKING 


THE BANKERS PUBLISH- 

ING CO has prepared the 
most complete catalogue of 
Books on Banking and Fi- 
nance ever issued. We are 
headquarters for and can fur- 
nish any book on any finan- 
cial subject, no matter where 
or by whom published. Send 
for catalogue. 


CBB BL elt 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, New York, U.S.A 


which they are interested, $12,277,967; av- 
erage amount of specie held during Decem- 
ber, $24,827,444; average amount of Domin- 
ion notes held during December, $46,702,176. 

In connection with the foregoing state- 
ment, the following, from the American con- 
sul at Cornwall, Ontario, will be read with 
interest: 

The banks in Canada are stronger in re- 
sources than for years and are amply se- 
cured against emergencies. In the last year 
the assets of the banks here declined $14,- 
500,000, while liabilities declined $22,500,000. 
There has been a reduction or decline in 
deposits of $22,250,000. This is the first 
yearly decline in ten years; the net decrease 
of $8,000,000 more in liabilities wian in as- 
sets is in the right direction. Trade loans 
for the year have increased $32,201,000. 


CUBA. 


—On November 30, 3,447 cheques were 
cashed by the National Bank of Cuba at 
the head office in Havana. During the 
month of November, the draft-teller sold 
through .uwe windows 1,982 drafts on every 


part of the world, amounting to $2,750,000. 


FOREIGN. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


T the recent semi-annual meeting of 

the shareholders of the Bank of New 

South Wales, held at the head office 

at Sydney, the report presented stated 
that the net profits after deducting rebate on 
current bills, interest on deposits, paying 
note and other taxes, reducing valuation of 
bank premises, providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, and fluctuations in the value 
of investment securities, and including re- 
ecoveries from debts previously written off 
as bad, amounted to £142,966; to which was 
added undivided balance from last half- 
year, £29,314, giving for distribution, £172.- 
280, which the directors recommended to be 
dealt with as follows: To payment of divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent. per an- 
num, £110,635; to augmentation of the re- 
serve fund, £30,000; leaving a balance to be 
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rried forward of £31,645. At a special 


eral meeting of the shareholders on May 

24 last it was unanimously decided to in- INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
rease the capital of the bank to £2,500,000 Nati g 

- the creation of 25,000 new shares of £20 Bational Bapk Stocks le 

. By the first payments made as _ on Trust Company Stocks) the U.s. 
- 1, the paid-up capital was increased to ALSO HICH-GRADE INDUSTRIALS 
425,400. During the half-year branches Bg Write for Current List No. 621 
the bank had been opened at Cooper- oa li Deb Cc 2 . 

ook, Dorrigo, and Lithgow, in New South Sterling Debenture Corporation 
Wales, and at Clifton, in Queensland; and Brunswick Building, Madison Square, New York 

e branch at Wyong (N. S. W.) had been 
losed. 

Herewith is given the statement of the 
bank as of September 30 for the years 1904, ——-- 
1905, 1906 and 1907. ° 

The president, Dr. C. K. Mackellar, in ad- 
dressing the shareholders, after comparing conditions in Australia, in his opinion, are 
the items in the balance-sheet, turned to not affected by other than temporary dis- 
the general conditions of the country. These turbances which are general all over the 
he does not find to be unsatisfactory, and world. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES — (SEPTEMBER 30). 

- 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ 
Notes 937,760 960,477 959,908 982,704 
Depewtts ccccocecesees 3,608,100 3,320,148 24,812,021 26,056,302 
Bills, etc. 2,788,154 2,564,816 3,354,027 3,254,518 
Capital, paid 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,425,400 
Reserve ,350,000 ,400,000 ,450,000 ,500,000 
Profit 148,231 152,197 160,934 181,125 
Contingent 532,784 556, 695,614 690,261 





28,850,089 30,953, 33,432,504 35,090,310 
Assets— 

Cash ,558,762 5,789, 25 5,276,930 6,869,020 
Notes (other) 148,780 154,726 538 197,243 
London, at call .... 200,000 990,000 2, 000 1,665,000 
Investments ,695,446 .881,484 . ,229 2,496,537 
Bills, ete. ,051,567 ,933,878 2, ‘ 2,170,612 
Advances 8,969,250 18,942,298 9,705,604 20,311,637 
Premises 693,500 706,000 715,000 690,000 
Contingent 532,784 556,254 695,614 690,261 
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Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 


Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 


countries, at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 


The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon: the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 


The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point 


out the changes which have been made in the law. 


The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, . prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 


be made. 


For sale by 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


fhe Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks White Mountain National Bank, Gorham, 
Approved. N. H.; by Ralph L. Wilson, et al. 
: ‘ > s : Cavalier County National Bank, Langdon, 
Che following notices of intention to organize N. D.: by W. J. Mooney, et al. 
Nutional banks have been approved by the Comptroller 3 . 


: che Currency since last advice First National Bank, Mammoth Spring, Ark.; 
v0 ne . < a . 


by C. W. Dixon, et al. 

First National Bank, Marysville, Okla.; by First National Bank, Prattville, Ala.; by A. 
s. J. Garvin, et al. Northington, et al. 
tional Bank, Miami, Okla.; by R. J. Tut- National Bank, Adrian, Minn.; by Jas. R 
ll, et al. Jones, et al. 
itional Bank, Marion, Wis.; by T. R. Wall, First National Bank, Philadelphia, Miss.; by 

al. G. W. Mars, et al. 
me National Pank, Miles City, Mont.; First National Bank, Eastman, Ga.; by Leroy 
W. B. Jordan, et al. Pharr, et al. 

rst National Bank, Cincinnati, Ioa.; by First National Bank, Goldfield, Nev.; by 
N. A. Robertson, et al. J. P. Marshall, et al. 

National Bank, Wheaton, Minn.; by Edw. People’s National Bank, Pontotoc, Miss.; by 
Rustad, et al. John Goff, et al. 

Perkiomen Valley National Bank, Green Lamar National Bank, Lamar, Colo.; by 
Lane, Pa.; by J. R. Allebuch, et al. F. Adams, et al. 

Ronham National Bank, Fairbury, Neb.; by National Bank, Cheney, Wash.; by F. 
Luther Bonham, et al. Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Northboro, Ioa.; by First National Bank, Mabel, Minn.; by E. 
J. R. Harris, et al. Tollefson, et al. 

First National Bank of Polk County, Copper- First National Bank, Marmarth, N. D.; 
hill, Tenn.; by J. P. Channing, et al. J. E. Phelan, et al. 

First National Bank, Hegins, Pa.; by F. P. Live Stock National Bank, Chicago, I1.; 
Barnd, et al. S. R. Fiynn, et al. 

Muskogee National PRank, Musgogee, Okla.; First National Bank, Mulhall, Okla.; by 
by A. C. Trumbo, et al. E. Burford, et al. 

East Portchester National Bank, East Port- First National Bank, Walhalla, N. D.; 
chester, Conn.; by W. J. Smith, et al. Cc. W. Andrews, et al. 

First National Bank, Winder, Ga.; by W. H. Creek National Bank, Sapulpa, Okla.; 
Toole, et al. F. S. Westfall, et al. 

First National Bank, Odessa, Wash.; by H. First National Bank, Bloomington, Neb.; 
E. Christensen, et al. J. B. McGrew. 





()NE-OPERATION [METHODS 


ADVANCES in Simplified and Safe-guard- 
ed Bank Bookkeeping should not es- 
cape your investigation. 
THE Elliott-Fisher methods have made 
improvements of importance, and the 
opinions of some of America’s most promi- 
nent Banks are worthy of your interest. 
THE Bank Systems Department will cap- 
ably answer your inquiries. For in- 
stance, send for form “Transit 29.” 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 


329 Broadway, - - New York 





Capital, - -  $2,000,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - - 


25,000,000.00 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
GunRESPONDENGE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 





National Bank, Preston, Minn.; by H. R. 
Wells, et al. 
First National Bank, Woodbury, 


Cc. W. Powers, et al. 


Application for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 

Cortez, 

National 


Bank of Montezuma Valley, 
into Montezuma Valley 


First 
Colo. ; 
Bank. 

Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, 
First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Millen, Ga.; 
tional Bank. 

Medical Lake State Bank, Medical 
Wash.; into First National Bank. 
Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Cordele, Ga.; 

into American National Bank. 

Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Jefferson, 
Ga.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Troy, Troy, Ida.; into 
tional Bank. 

Jefferson County State Pank, Fairfield, Ioa.; 
into Fairfield National Bank. 
First Savings Bank, Story City, 

First National Bank. 

Bank of Ellinwood, Ellinwood, 
First National Bank. 

Boyne City State Bank, Boyne, 
First National Bank. 

Superior Savings Bank, Hancock, Mich.; into 
Superior National Bank. 

Union State Bank, Harvard, 
Union National Bank. 

Bank of Fredonia, Fredonia, N. Y.; 
National Bank of Fredonia. 

Farmers’ Bank, Manchester, 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

Bank of Santa Fe, Newkirk, Okla.; 
Eastman National Bank. 

Noble State Bank, Noble, Okla.; 
National Bank. 

Sulpher Bank and Trust Co., Sulpher, Okla. ; 
into Park National Bank. 

Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank, North 
Powder, Oreg.; into First National Bank. 
Central Savings Bank, Hot Spring, S. D.; 
into Stockmans’ National Bank. 
Bank of Wytheville, Wytheville, 

First National Bank. 

Wapato State Bank, Wapato, 

First National Bank. 


McDowell County Bank, Welch, W. Va.; into 
McDowell County National Bank. 


Citizens’ Bank, Welch, W. Va.; 
National Bank. 


North American Trust Co., Encampment, 
Wyo.; into First National Bank. 


Fla.; into 
into First Na- 


Lake, 


First Na- 


Ioa.; into 
Kans.; into 
Mich.; into 
Neb.; into 
into 
Ohio; into 


into 


into First 


Va.; into 


Wash.; into 


into First 


Ga.; by 


National Banks Organized. 


8972—First National Bank, Dagsboro, Dela.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Rufus D. Lingo 
Vice-Pres’s., E. A. Townsend and E. Wy. 
Gray; Cashier, Wm. B. Chandler. 

8973—First National Bank, New Albany, Pa.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Lowell C. Alle: 
Vice-Pres., Carl E. Osthaus; Cashier, 
A. Kelder. 

8974—First National Bank, Wetmore, Kans.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Thos. E. Hender- 
son; Vice-Pres., Erwin Adamson; Cashie 
F. P. Achten; Asst. Cashier, L. A. Ach- 
ten. 

8975—First National Bank, Campbell, Ne! 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. H. Eastma: 
Vice-Pres’s., J. B. Laporte and A. L’Heu- 
reux; Cashier, J. H. Chevalier; Asst. Cas 
iers, J. Frickel, Jr., and B. M. Chevalier. 

8976—First National Bank, Bowman, N. D 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Phelan; Vic 
Pres., Darwin A. Stewart; Cashier, Robt. 
H. Smith; Asst. Cashier, Dugald Stewart. 

8977—National Bank, Luverne, Minn.; cap 
tal, $25,000; Pres., P. O. Skyberg; Vice- 
Pres’s., Carl Wiese and James McKean; 
Cashier, Fred B. Burley. 

8978—First National Bank, Lewisville, 0.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. G. Oblinger: 
Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Distler; Cashier, J. W 
Zerger. 

8979—First National Bank, Cassville, Mo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. McGuffin; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Orr; Cashier, W. M 
Charlesworth. 

8980—First National Bank, Alachua, Fla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. Bishop; Vice- 
Pres’s., C. A. Williams and T. W. Shands; 
Cashier, G. W. McCall. 

8981—First National Bank, Adel, Ioa.; 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. W. Russell; Vice- 
Pres., D. A. Blanchard; Cashier, Wm 
Roberts. Conversion of Dallas Co. Savings 
Bank. 

8982—First National Bank, Olney, Tex.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. W. Groves; Vice- 
Pres., R. Campbell; Cashier, W. F. Hutch- 
inson. 

8983—First National Bank, Elm Grove, W. 
Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Cham- 
bers; Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Folmar; Cashier, 
Ss. B. Chambers. 

8984—People’s National Bank, Rocky Mount, 
Va.; capital $25,000; Pres., N. P. Angle; 
Vice-Pres’s., C. J. Shoaf and L. W. Ander- 
son; Cashier, C. J. Davis. Conversion of 
People’s Bank. 

8985—First National Bank, Orbisonia, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. S. Seibert; Vice- 
Pres., S. O. Fraker; Cashier, H. A 
Guepner. 


8986—Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield, Ioa.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., D. C. Bradley; Vice- 


ecapi- 
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pres., R. B. Louden; Cashier, S. K. West; 
\sst. Cashier, F. J. L. Black. Conversion 
Jefferson Co. State Bank. 
<o,7—Citizens’ National Bank; Vancouver, 
Vash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., T. H. Ad- 
ns. Conversion of Citizens’ Bank. 
s—First National Bank, Decatur, Neb.; 
pital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Whittier; 
ice-Pres’s., C. H. W. Busse and P. B. 
ordon; Cashier, E. A. Hanson; Asst. 
ishier, J. Hamilton. 


)\—Worthington National Bank, Worthing- 
mn, Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. M. 

‘vans; Vice-Pres., Daniel Shell; Cashier, 
. W. Fagerstrom. 

\—Citizens’ National Bank, Macon, Ga.; 
ipital, $250,000; Pres., W. C. Stevens; 

Vice-Pres’s., J. N. Neel and J. C. Mur- 

phey; Cashier, E. W. Stetson; Asst. Cash- 
rs, B. S. Walker, Jr., and A. B. Simms. 

s991—First National Bank, Hettinger, N. D.: 
ipital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Batcheller; 
Vice-Pres., A. G. Newman; Cashier, Frank 
Rhoda. 

9992—National Bank, Ainsworth, Neb.; capi- 
al, $35,000; Pres., R. S. Rising; Vice-Pres., 
J. M. Hanna; Cashier, C. A. Barnes. Con- 
version of Bank of Ainsworth. 

§993—National Bank, Wheaton, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Edw. Rustad; Vice- 
Pres., Jacob Heidelberger; Cashier, G. K 
Kristensen. 

s994—American National Bank, Atoka, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. B. Paschall; 
Vice-Pres’s., James O. Jones and W. S. 
Farmer; Cashier, F. E. Adams; Asst. 
Cashier, Thos. F. Horne. 

s995—Bonham National Bank, Fairbury, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., I. Bonham; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Robinson; Cashier, Luther 
Bonham. 

8996—National Bank of Granville, Oxford, N. 
C.; capital, $60,000; Pres., E. T. White; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Currin; Cashier, H. G. 
Cooper; Asst. Cashiers, C. S. Eastern and 
W. T. Yancey. Conversion of Bank of 
Granville. 

8997—First National Bank, Steele, N. D.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. F. Robinson; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Robinson; Cashier, F. D. 
Jones. Conversion of Kidder County State 
Bank. 

S998—National Bank, Thurmond, W. Va.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. D. Thurmond; 


FLATBUSH 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Cor. FLATBUSH and LINDEN AVENUES 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Offers Unexcelled Facilities for 
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Pays Interest on Deposits 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Vice-Pres., C. C. Lewis, Jr.; Cashier, J. 
H. Miller. Conversion of Thurmond Bank. 

8999—First National Bank, Maysville, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., S. J. Garvin; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. J. Dykes; Cashier, W. P. Mays. 

9000—First National Bank of Alger County, 
Munising, Mich.; capital, $60,000; Pres, 
Wm. G. Mather; Vice-Pres., W. F. Hop- 
kins; Cashier, G. S. Collins; Asst. Cashier, 
H. H. MeMillan. Conversion of Munising 
State Bank. 

9001—White Mountain National Bank, Gor- 
ham, N. H.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. 
G. Hamlin; Vice-Pres., E. W. Libby; Cash- 
ier, R. L. Wilson. 

9002—Stockgrowers and Farmers’ National 
Bank, Wallowa, Oreg.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. G. Stevens; Vice-Pres., E. A. 
Holmes; Cashier, C. T. McDaniel; Asst. 
Cashier, Margaret Boner. 

9003—Merchants’ National Bank, Water- 
town, Wis.; capital, $120,000; Pres., W. D. 
Sproesser; Vice-Pres., Jos. Terbrueggen; 
Cashier, D. H. Kusel; Asst. Cashiers, Chas. 
E. Frey and Max Rohr. Conversion of 
Merchants’ Bank. 

9004—First National 
capital, $25,000; 


Bank, Sidney, Mont.; 
Pres., J. S. Day; Vice- 
Pres., Ira M. Alling; Cashier, Thos. C. 
Gardner; Asst. Cashier, W. K. Adams. 
Conversion of Bank of the Valley. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Hindsville—Valley Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. A. Moore; Vice-Pres., J. E. Mar- 

tin; Cashier, L. A. Jones. 
Walnut Hill—Walnut Hill Bank; capital, 


$5,000; Pres., J. B. Herndon; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. McKnight; Cashier, R. H. Duty. 


COLORADO. 


Nunn—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., B. F. Clark; Vice-Pres., Boyd Wolf; 
Cashier, F, G. MeGannon. 


11 


GEORGIA. 
Lawrenceville—Brown Bank and 
eapital, $15,000; Pres., 
Vice-Pres’s., Jno. B. Brogdon 
Winn; Cashier, Walter L. 


Trust Co.; 
Sam G. Brown; 
and §s. J. 
Brown. 


IDAHO. 


Buhl—Buhl Bank and Trust Co. 
State Bank); capital, 
Faris; Vice-Pres., H. 
J. W. Faris. 


(succeeded 
25,000; Pres., R. W. 
E. Neal; Cashier, 
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ILLINOIS. 


Belvidere—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., Chas. G. Meyers; Vice- 
Pres., S. L. Covey; Cashier, A. G. White; 
Asst. Cashier, A. G. Meyers. 

Hanna City—Pinkerton Exchange Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., H. B. Pinkerton; 
Cashier, J. F. Fuller. 

LaGrange—Lagrange Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. E. Keeler; 
Cashier, H. J. Twinting; Asst. Cashier, A. 
N. Sanquist. 


INDIANA. 


Aurora—Aurora State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., H. P. Spaeth; Vice-Pres., Philip 
Horr; Cashier, G. B. Wilson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. Beinkampen. 

Waveland—State Bank (succeeded Bank of 
Waveland); capital, $25,000; Pres., F. N. 
Johns; Cashier, A. H. Johns. 


IOWA. 


East Pleasant Plain—East Pleasant Plain 
Savings Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
Henry Pickard; Vice-Pres., Frank Pacha; 
Cashier, H. L. McGrew. 

Harvey—People’s Savings Bank; capital $1,- 
500; Pres., W. E. Foshier; Vice-Pres., N. 
T. Gurnsey; Cashier, W. Holtzclaw. 

Rinard—Rinard Savings Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Rinard); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Chas. Beacham; Vice-Pres., H. C. Wetter; 
Cashier, S. G. Wilson. 

Rossie—Rossie Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Chas. Gilmore; Vice-Pres., J. 
J. Spindler; Cashier, Chas. C. Miller. 

Stuart—Stuart Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. S. Kile; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Burke; Cashier, F. M. Kile, 


KANSAS. 

Coffeyville—American State Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. H. Muzzy; Vice-Pres., 
I. Litman; Cashier, D. H. Martin. 

KENTUCKY. 

Calvert City—Calvert Bank; Pres., J. M. 
Tichenor; Vice-Pres., R. M. Jones; Cashier, 
R. L. Holland. 

LOUISIANA. 

Ferriday—Ferriday State Bank; capital, $50,- 


000; Pres., W. G. Walton; Vice-Pres., L. 
Rogers; Cashier, Dan Flemming. 


MARYLAND. 


Sharpsburg — Sharpsburg Savings Bank- 
Pres., Chas. G. Biggs; Vice-Pres., §, s. 
Stouffer; Cashier, Robt. L. Highbarger. 

Williamsport—Savings Bank; capital, $25,00 
Pres., W. D. Richardson; Vice-Pres., .\. 
G. Hoffman; Cashier, Chas. A. Koogle: 
Asst. Cashier, W. H. Miller. 


MICHIGAN. 


Boyne—People’s Bank; Cashier, Sabin Hon:- 
er; Asst. Cashier, H. F. Wenzel. 

Jackson—Central State Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., H. R. Page; Vice-Pres’s., F, |), 
Palmer and H. C. Loeser; Cashier, Chis. 
J. Higgins; Asst. Cashier, Louis A, Woreh. 

Laingsburg—Union State Bank (succeed:d 
Union Bank); capital, $20,000; Pres., ., 
Rohrabacher; Vice-Pres., F. B. Smith; 
Cashier, W. H. Hunt. 

Portland—Webber State Savings Bank (suc- 
ceeded Jno. A. Webber & Son); capii:l, 
$25,000; Pres., Mary E. Webber; Vice- 
Pres., Edwin A. Buck; Cashier, Lor 
Webber; Asst, Cashier, Frank J. Badg 


MINNESOTA. 


Danvers—State Bank (succeeded Bank of 
Danvers); capital, $10,000; Pres., L. Mat- 
thews; Vice-Pres., Julius Thorson; Cash- 
ier, Thos. H. Connolly. 


MISSOURI. 


Desloge—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. J. Clay; Vice-Pres., E. J. Har- 
rington; Cashier, R. W. Hornsey. 


MONTANA. 


Joliet—Joliet State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. F. Meyer; Vice-Pres., E. L. 
Grewell; Cashier, W. H. Hopkins; Asst. 
Cashier, F. W. Thomas. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Toms River—Ocean County Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Geo. H. Tolman; Vice- 
Pres’s., A. C. B. Havens and J. F. Min- 
turn; Sec. and Treas., W. F. Quinnons. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Grifton—Bank of Grifton; capital, $10,000; 


Pres., L. J. Chapman; Vice-Pres., W. W. 
Dawson; Cashier, W. T. Gardner. 
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BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CoO., Publishers 

90 William St., New York. 


Neen eee EEEnnIn IEE SEEN EEE EERE 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


nenaeh—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,600; Pres., H. C. Jensen; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Brinton; Cashier, Karl Olson. 

Center—Bank of Oliver Co.; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Chas. L. Timmerman; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. F. Peterson; Cashier, H. H. Kenyon. 

Marion—Johnston State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., D. S. B. Johnston; Vice-Pres., 
P. Christopherson; Cashier, L. N. Sickels; 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Crain. 

Melville—Bank of Melville; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., O. Wiseman; Cashier, Philip Wise- 
man. 


OHIO. 


Conneaut—Citizens’ Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. E. Gordon; Vice- 
Pres., B. E. Thayer; Cashier, Chas. R. 
Dodge; Asst. Cashier Wm. A. Chamberlin. 

Holmesville—Holmesville Banking Co.:; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., B. F. Wilson; Vice-Pres., 
P. S. Sidell; Cashier, P. C. Albertson. 

New Lexington—Commercial and Savings 
3ank Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. P. 
Thacker; Vice-Pres., J. G. McDougal; 
Cashier, F. H. Avery. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko—Anadarko State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., M. L. Hite; Vice-Pres., R. 
C. Menefee; Cashier, Boone D. Hite; Asst. 
Cashier, L. T. McPheeters. 

Bradley—Bradley State Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Bradley); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
I. M. Maurer; Vice-Pres., R. B. Croan; 
Cashier, C. B. Clark; Asst. Cashier, W. D. 
Miller. 

McAlester—Trust Co, of America: capital, 
$200,000; Pres., E. A. Mears; Vice-Pres., 
Frank P. Kawken; Cashier, E. A. Mears. 

Oklahoma City—First Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. L. Dunn; Vice-Pres’s., 
G. K. Williams and S. B. Finley; Cashier, 
J. B. Green. 


OREGON. 


Portland — Secandinavian-American Bank; 
capital $100,000; Pres., ©. F. Hendricksen; 
Vice-Pres’s., S. Peterson and H. W. Coe; 
Cashier, H. Rostad. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Greenwood—Greenwood Real Estate, Loan 
and Trust Co.; capital, $20,000: Pres., J. 
B. Wharton; Vice-Pres., K. Baker. 

Johnston—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., B. R. Smith; Vice-Pres., L. Yonce; 
Cashier, E. L. Ready; Asst. Cashier, Wal- 
ter Derrick. 


TEXAS. 


Palacios—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Thos. H. Bonner;* Vice-Pres., 
Joseph Pybus; Cashier, W. L. Rogers, Jr. 


VIRGINIA. 


Grottoes—Bank of Grottoes; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. K. Foster; Vice-Pres’s., J. M. 
Koiner, Jno. S. Pirkey and Geo. M. Nicho- 
las; Cashier, G. R. Root. 


WISCONSIN. 


Clayton—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Fred. Malchow; Vice-Pres., 
Theo. Erickson; Cashier, J. S. Malchow; 
Asst. Cashier, Chas. J. Anderson. 

LaCrosse—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. B. Dahle; Vice-Pres., H. 
E. Stroud; Cashier, Thos. S. Thompson. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Opelika—Bank of Opelika; J. B. Greene, 
Pres., in place of R. M. Greene, deceased. 


ARIZONA. 
Bisbee—First National Bank; Jno. P. Gull, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Nolan. 
Phoenix—Valley Bank merged with Home 


Savings Bank and Trust Co., under former 
title; capital, $100,000; E. J. Bennitt, Pres. 


ARKANSAS. 





Pine Bluff—Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
S. C. Alexander, Pres. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Biggs—Sacramento Valley Bank; J. Dalzell 


Brown, Pres., resigned. 


Calistoga—Bank of Calistoga; resumed busi- 
ness, December 30. 


El Centro—Valley State Bank; Geo. Carter, 
Pres.; G. A. Lathrop, Vice-Pres. 


Oakland—Union National Bank; E. F. Jor- 
dan, Cashier, in place of W. W. Crane. 


Pasadena—American Bank and Trust Co.; 
David Galbraith, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


Redding—Bank of Shasta County; C. C. 
Bush, Jr.,, Pres., in place of C. C. Bush, 


Sr., deceased. 
San Bernardino—Farmers’ Exchange WNa- 
tional Bank; John Andreson, Jr., Vice- 


Pres.; J. F. Johnson, Jr., Cashier, in place 
of John Andreson, Jr. 





CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford—Connecticut River Banking 


Co. ; 
Martin Welles, 


Middletown—Central National Bank; Lyman 
D. Mills, Vice-Pres. 


Waterbury—West Side Savings Bank; 
E. Judd, Treas. 


Vice-Pres. 


Geo. 


DELAWARE. 


Newport—Newport National 
kins Groome, Cashier, 
Green. 


Bank; J. Per- 
in place of Daniel 


Odessa—New Castle Co. National Bank; D. 
W. Corbit, Pres., in place of J. C. Corbit; 





Jas. T. Shalleross, Vice-Pres., in plac: 
D. W. Corbit. 
GEORGIA. 
Augusta—Merchants’ Bank; Albert Hat 


Pres., in place of W. J. Hollingsworth 


Bainbridge—Decatur County Bank; cay 


increased to $100,000. 


Buford—Bank, of Buford; L. P. Patt 
Pres.; Edw. Flor, Vice-Pres.; Carl Pe: 
Cashier. 


National 


McDonough—First 
Turner, Cashier. 


Bank; H. J 


ILLINOIS. 
Benton—Coal Belt National Bank; J. M 


Joplin, Pres., in place of R. A. Youngblood: 
E. Dillon, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M 


Joplin. 
Charleston—First National Bank; Fred G. 
Hudson, Cashier; F. R. Blackford, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Chicago—Illinois Trust and Savings Bank: 
Fredk. T. Haskell, Vice-Pres.—National 
Bank of the Republic; James M. Hurst 
and Wm. B. Lavinia, Asst. Cashiers. 


Toledo—First National Bank; R. C. Willis, 


Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

INDIANA. 
Hebron—Citizens’ Bank; H. W. Bryant, 
Vice-Pres. 

Idaville—Bank of Idaville and Farmers’ 
Home Bank consolidated under former 
title; S. A. Carson, Pres. 





Mishawaka—First National Bank; J. D. Ris- 
ing, Cashier, in place of W. L. Kimball. 


Bank; 
John 








Edwin 
Minger, 


National 
Vice-Pres. ; 


Sunman—Farmers’ 
B. Vincent, 
Cashier. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids—American Trust and Savings 
Bank consolidated with Fidelity Trust and 
Savings Bank under former title; Ernest 
Moore, Pres.; W. W. Hamilton, W. F 
Severa and Otto Sikora, Vice-Pres’s.; Louis 
Wokoun, Cashier. 


Elliott—First National Bank; no Asst. Cash 
ier in place of J. J. Manker. 


Keota—Farmers’ Bank; Dudle} 


Crone, Cashier. 


Savings 
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isantville—First National Bank; L. Wil- 
ims, Pres., in place of W. A. Clark; A. 

i zeynolds, Vice-Pres., in place of T. R. 

‘rown: F. T. Metcalf, Cashier, in place 
R. S. Thompson. 


KANSAS. 
ryvale—People’s National Bank; no 
res, in place of C. O. Wright. 


rington—First National Bank; F. E. Mun- 
ll, Pres., in place of J. L. Thompson; 


N. Hawley, Vice-Pres., in place of R. 

Vance; Edwin G. Munsell, Cashier, in 
place of F. E. Munsell; Edith Thompson, 
\sst. Cashier. 


Mount Hope—First National Bank; S. B. 
\midon, Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. 
ver; F. C. Jorgenson, Asst. Cashier. 


Noreatur—First National Bank consolidated 
with First State Bank under former title; 
Ti. O. Douglas, Pres.; Otis L. Benton, 
Vice-Pres.; H. H. Benton, Cashier; C. F. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


White City—First National Bank; J. M. 
Baker, Cashier, in place of M. W. Baker. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hyvden—Citizens’ Bank; H. M. 
Pres.: W. S. Eversoll, Vice-Pres.; 
Gabbard, Cashier. 


Hensley, 
7. tx 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—State National Bank; C. H. 
Culbertson, Pres., in place of Wm. Adler; 
no Cashier in place of C. H. Culbertson. 


MARYLAND. 


Brunswick—People’s National Bank; G. W. 
Billmyer, Cashier in place of L. E. Me- 
Bride. 


Cumberland—Second National Bank; W. B. 
Lowndes, Vice-Pres., in place of Lloyd 
Lowndes. 


Easton—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; P. K. Wright, Cashier, in place of 
C. E. Nicols. 


Port Deposit—Cecil National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of L. G. White. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—New England National Bank; S. W. 
Holmes, Cashier, in place of Arthur C. 
Kollock, deceased. 


North Adams—North Adams Savings Bank; 
H. W. Clark, Pres. 


Winchendon—Winchendon Savings 
Chas. Beals, Pres.; Walter Boyce, 


Bank; 
Treas. 


MICHIGAN. 


Menominee—First 
Henes, Vice-Pres. 


National Bank; John 
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Port Huron—German-American Bank; H. F. 
Marx, Pres. 


MINNESOTA. 


Bertha—First National Bank; E. Thompson, 

Asst. Cashier. 
Preckenridge—First National Bank; T. E. 
Knudson, Asst. Cashier. 


Glenwood—Pope Co. Bank, title changed to 
Pope Co. State Bank; capital, $40,000; 
Pres., M. A. Wollan; Vice-Pres., E. Koe- 
fod; Cashier, J. O. Ofsthun; Asst. Cashier, 
oO. B. Wollan. 


Mankato—National Bank of Commerce; A. 
L. Wheeler, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
Diamond. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


3ay St. Louis—Merchants’ Bank; R. R. Per- 
kins, Pres. 


MISSOURI. 
Harrisonville—Citizens’ National Bank; Al- 
len Glenn, Pres., in place of Downing 


Miller; H. V. Hurst, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. Glenn. 


ASK YOUR 
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FOR 
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Especially adapted to the needs 
of Banks, Trust Ccempanies and 
others desiring a high-grade 
serviceable paper for corres- 
pondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Bank of Com- 
December 10. 


Kansas 
merce; 


City—Stock Yards 
resumed business, 


NEBRASKA. 


Beaver City—Bank of Beaver City; R. S. 
Hendricks, Pres.; F. G. Downing, Vice- 


Pres.; T. F. Newton, Cashier; L. P. Hend- 
ricks, Asst. Cashier. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City—Lincoln Trust Co.; Edwin M. 


Farrier, Vice-Pres.; F. W. George, Asst. 
Treas. 
South Amboy—First National Bank; D. C. 


Chase, Vice-Pres., in place of B. F. How- 
ell. 


South River—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of F. J. Prentice. 

Williamstown—First National Bank; J. F. 
Imhoff, Vice-Pres. 


Asst. 










NEW YORK. 





Bank; Edward 
Lounsbery. 
resumed 


Brooklyn—Brevoort Savings 
Lyons, Vice-Pres.; Raymond 
Sec’y.—First National Bank, 
business February 10. 








Corona—First National Bank; E. R. Couden, 
Cashier, in place of W. R. Bardell. 

New York 

business, 






resumed 
and 


City—Hamilton Bank; 
January 20.—Night 





Day 
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By THEODORE CILMAN 























Explains the formation of a graded 
banking system by the incorporation 
of clearing-houses under a Federal 
law, with power to issue a clearing- 
house currency, secured by a pledge 
of bank assets. 

Especially interesting and timely 
in view of the consideration now be- 
ing given to the currency question. 


PRICE $1.00 


The Bankers Publishing Co, 


90 William St., New York 




























BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Gallitzin—First National Bank; Chas. 





Bank; Samuel S. Campbell, Pres., in place 
of A. D. Bennett, resigned; Fredk. Phi!- 
lips, Vice-Pres.—Trust Co. of Ameri 
Philip S. Babcock, Vice-Pres., resigned 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro—City National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of L. H. Battle. 


Lillington—National Bank; no Cashier jn 
place of W. A. Pope; M. P. Hirsch, Acting 
and Asst. Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Blabon—Blabon State Bank; B. A. Cumming 
Cashier, in place of S. J. Danskin. 


Bowbells—First State Bank, 
Bank. 


absorbed State 


Courtnay—Stutsman County Bank; P. fh. 
Sherman, Pres.; Geo. E. Berg, Cashie1 


State Bank; J. Edgar 





Denbigh—Denbigh 
Wager, Cashier. 


Petersburg—Farmers’ State Bank; Robert 
Waag, Pres. 

Wolford—State Bank and Security State 
Bank merged under former title; capital 


increased to $15,000. 


OHIO. 








Mingo Junction—First National 
sumed business, January 2. 


Bank; 


OKLAHOMA. 


Blackwell—Blackwell National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of W. C. Rogers. 


Drummond—Bank of Drummond; reorgan- 
ized as a State Bank; A. B. Light, Pres.; 
W. H. Stewart, Vice-Pres.; E. A. Browne, 
Cashier. 


Enid—Garfield Exchange Bank and Ameri- 
can State Bank consolidated under former 
title. 


Fort Cobb—Washita Valley Bank; L. W. 
Myers, Pres.; E. J. Buckley, Vice-Pres.; 
D. G. Swan, Cashier. 


Pauls Valley—National Bank of Commerce; 
E. C. Gage, Vice-Pres., in place of Lorenz 
Rodke. 











Tishomingo—First National Bank; Gilbert 
Stallings, Asst. Cashier in place of A. G. 
Summerfield. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Trust Nelson, 


Townsend, 


Apollo—Apollo Co.; S. M. 


Pres.; BE. A. Vice-Pres. 


Braddock—First National Bank; Geo. C. 
Watt, Cashier, in place of A. A. McKinney. 


Crafton—First National Bank; D. L. Rickey, 


Asst. Cashier, in place of M. A. Rusk. 


Zim- 
mers, Cashier, in place of H. A. Guepner. 
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Mechaniesburg — Mechanicsburg National 
Bank; S. B. S. Stover, Cashier. 

New Albany—First National Bank; Wm. M. 
Kift, Cashier, in place of T. A. Kelder. 
Sheridanville—First National Bank of Sheri- 
dan; W. W. Hill, Cashier, in place of J. 

U. Williams. 

South Fork—First National Bank; N. W. 
Hoffman, Cashier, in place of J..W. Stine- 
man. 

Weatherly—First National Bank; J. G. Bell, 
Cashier, in place of W. F. Wagner. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson—Union Bank and Trust Co.; ab- 


sorbed Jackson Banking Co. 

Lewisburg—First National Bank; W. D. 
Fox, Cashier, in place of W. R. Hutton. 

Monterey—Bank of Monterey; J. W. Welch, 
Pres.; J. H. Ray, Vice-Pres.; J. T. Price, 
Cashier. 

Savannah—First National Bank; E. W. Ross, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. E. Williams; 
H. E. Williams, Cashier, in place of J. J. 
Williams, deceased. 


TEXAS. 


Bellville—First National Bank; H. T. 
Rosenberg, Cashier, in place of C, 
hammer. 


Center Point—First National Bank; G. P. 
McCorkle, Cashier, in place of Alonzo Rees. 


Von 
Lang- 


Johnson City—Johnson City State Bank; re- 
sumed business, December 25. 


Mart—First National Bank; no 
place of W. W. Woodson. 


Cashier in 


Robert Lee—First National Bank; W. J. 
Adams, Pres., in place of D. B. McCallum; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Adams; 
F, K. Popplewell, Cashier, in place of H. 
H. Pearce. 

Thorndale — First National Earl 

Strauss, Asst. Cashier. 


Tulia—First National Bank; J. H. 
son, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; 


Donald- 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk—Citizens’ Bank; McD. L. Wrenn, 
Pres., in place of W. W. Moss, resigned. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham—First National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of C, K. MeMillin. 


Vancouver—Citizens’ National Bank; C. C. 
Gridley, Vice-Pres.; E. R. Reynolds, Cash- 
ier. 


Walla Walla—Union 
Funk, Pres.; A. R. 
Fred W. Wilson, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Savings Bank; O. B. 
Johnson, Vice-Pres.; 
Cashier; O. M. Beatty, 


WISCONSIN. 


Osseo—State Bank absorbed Citizens’ 
Bank; H. A, Field, Vice-Pres. 


State 


WYOMING. 


Casper—Stockmen’s National 
Scott, Cashier, in place 
who succeeded F. G. 


Bank; J. T. 
of E. C. Kelley, 
Byram. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles—Occidental Trust and Savings 
Bank; in hands of State Bank Commission. 


COLORADO. 


Rico—David Swickhimer, suspended business, 
December 23. 


Rockyford—State Bank; closed, January 2. 


INDIANA. 


Remington—Bank of Remington; closed De- 
cember 28. 


KENTUCKY. 


Wickliffe—Farmers’ Bank; reported closed, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Dane, Smith & Co., suspended busi- 
ness. 
NEW YORK. 


New York City—Beaver National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, January 14.—Ervin 
& Co.; suspended business.—National Bank 
of North America; in hands of Receiver, 
January 27.—Whitney & Kitchen; reported 
closed. 

Theresa—Geo. E. Yost; suspended business, 
January 12. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


High Point—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, December 28. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dunseith—Dunseith State Bank; reported 


closed. 
OHIO. 


Leetonia—First National Bank; in hands of 
Receiver, Frank Michinard, January 8. 
Bank; closed 


Norwalk—Norwalk Savings 


January 15. 
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By ELMER H. YOUNCMAN 
Editor BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Bankers’ Handy Series No. 3 


Price 50 Cents 


A concise, non-technical statement of 
the principles of an asset or credit cur- 
rency, showing the method of issue, 
provisions for safety, and the advan- 
tages over a bank-note circulation se- 
cured by a pledge of United Siates 
bonds. 

Shows how the banks may be made 
more serviceable to the business com- 
munity, especially to farmers and small 
dealers. 

At a time when currency and banking 
problems are being widely discussed, this 
book will be useful in enabling all who 
are interested in these questions to get a 
clear understanding of the principles of 
a credit currency. 
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90 William St., New York 


OKLAHOMA. 


Coalgate—Choctaw Bank; reported closed 


Hollis—Hollis National Bank; in 
January 16. 


volunta: 
liquidation, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg—Traders and Mechanics’ Ban} 
Closed January 21. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—New England ‘Trust Co.; 


hands of Receiver, January 19. 


TENNESSEE. 


Brownsville—People’s Savings Bank; in 


untary liquidation, December 31. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas—Western Bank and Trust Co.; 


ported closed. 
National 


December 


Houston—Planters and Mechanics’ 
3ank; in voluntary liquidation, 


i. 
Sagerton—First Bank; in hands of Receiver. 


National 
December 


Tyler—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, 
30.—Harris Exchange Bank; in hands of 
Receiver, - December 30. 


WASHINGTON. 


Blaine—Exchange State Bank; _ reported 


closed. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
suspended _ busi- 


Beckley—Citizens’ Bank; 


ness, January 22. 


WISCONSIN. 


Osseo—Citizens’ State Bank; reported closed. 


CANADA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


. Marys—Bank of Nova Scotia; closed. 


ONTARIO. 


Toronto—Sovereign Bank of Canada; closed 





